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CHAPTER I 

A PROCESSION of the damned. 
By the damned, I mean the occluded. 

We sbfjl have a processimi of data that Science has excluded. 

Battalions of the accursed, captained by pallid data that I have 
exhumed, will mard). Youll rfsid them — cw they'll march. Smne 
of them livid and some of them fiery and smne of them rotten. 

Some of them are corpses, skeletons, mummies, twitching, totter- 
ing, animated by companions that have been damned alive. There 
are ^ants that will widb by, though sound asleep. Th«e are things 
that are theorems and things that are rags: tbeyll go by like 
Euclid ann in ann with the <^irtt of anarchy. Here and there 
will flit tittle harlots. Many are clowns. But many are of the 
highest re^>ectability. Some are assasans. There are pale stenches 
and gaunt superstiticos and m«e shadows and Uvdy malices: whims 
and amiabilities. The naive and the pedantic and the bizarre and 
the grotesque and the sincere and the insincere, the [ffofound and 
the puerile. , 

A stab and a Iau|^ and the patioH^T folded hands of hopeless 
pnqKiety. ,■ 

The ultra-re^Kctable, but the Condemned, anyway. 

The aggregate ^ipearance is of dignity and di^luteness: the ag< 
gregate voice is a defiant pnyer: but the ^irjt of tl^ wlu^e -s pro- 



The {wwer that has said to all these things that they are damned, 
is Dogmatic Sdence. 

But theyll march. 

The little harlots will caper, and freaks will distract attention, 
and the clowns will break the rhythm of the whole with their buf- 
fooneries — but the solidity of the procession as a whole: the im- 
pressiveness of things that pass and pass and pass, and ke^ en and 
keep on and keep on coming. 
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The irresistibleDCsa of things that neither threaten nor jeer nor 
defy, but arrange themsdves in roass-fomiaUons that pass and pass 
uid keep «i passbg. 

So, by the damned, I mean the excluded. 

But by the excluded I mean that which will swne day be the 
csduding. 

Or everything that is, won't be. 

And everything that isn't, wfll be 

But, of course, will be that which won't be 

It is our expression that the fiux between that which isn't and 
that which won't be, or the state that is commonly and absurdly 
called "existmce," is a rhythm of heavens and hells: that the 
damned wont stay damned; that salvaticHi only {Recedes perdititHi. 
The inference is that some day our acxursed tatterdemalions will 
be sleek angds. Then the sub-inference is that some lata' day, 
back theyll go whence th^ came. 

It is our expression that nothing can attempt to be, except by 
attenq)ting to exclude something dse: that that which is commonly 
called "bdng" is a state that is wrought mora or less definitely 
proportionately to the appearance of po^tive difFermce between 
that which is included and that which is ^eluded. 

But it is our expression that there are no positive differences: 
that all things are like a mouse and a bug in the heart (^ a cheese. 
Mouse and a bug: no two things could seem more unlike. They're 
there a mA, or they stay there a month: both are then only trans- 
mutations of cheese. I think we're all bugs and mice, and are only 
diffovnt expressions of an all-mclusive cheese. 

Or that red is not positively different from ydlow: b only another 
d^ree of whatever vibrancy yellow is a degree of: that red and 
ydlow are ccmtinuous, or that they merge In orange. 

So then that, if, upon the basis of yellowness and redness, ScIcl e 
should attempt to classify all phenomena, including all red things 
as vraitable, and excluding all yellow tbjngs as false or illusory, 
the demarcation would have to be false and arbitrary, because 
thin^ colored orange, constituting continuity, would bel(»g on both 
sides of the attempted border-line. 

As we go along, we shall be imfsessed with this; 

That no basis for classification, nr iTiclu3i<»i and exclusion, more 
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icasoDable than (hat of redness and ydlowness has ever been on- , 
cdvcd of. 

Sdmce has, hy appeal to various bases, included a multitude of 
data. Had it not done so, there would be nothing with which 
to seem to be. Science has, by appeal to variotts bases, «(cluded a 
multitude of data. Then, if redness is continuous with yellowness: 
if eveiy basis of admission is continuous with every basis of ex- 
clusl<«i, Science must have excluded some things that are continuous 
with the accepted. In- redness and yellowness, which merge in 
orangeness, we ^ify all tests, all standards, all means of fcvming 
an opinion 

Or that any positive <^Hnion i^>on any subject is illusion built 
upon the kllacy that there are po^tive differences to judge by 

That the quest of all intellection has been for something — a fact, 
a basts, a generalizati(H], law, fumula, a niaj<w premise that is pou- 
tive: that the best that has ever been done has been to say that 
some things are self-evideait — ^whereas, by evidence we mean the 
support of something else 

That this is the quest; but that it has never been attained; but 
that Science has acted, ruled, pronounced, and omdemned as if it 
had been attained. 

What is a house? 

It is not possible to say -nbaX ansrthing is, as positivdy distin- 
guished from anything else, if there are no positive diSetences. 

A bam is a house, if one lives in it If residence constitutes 
houseness, because style of architecture does not, then a bird's nest 
is a house: and human occupancy Is not the standard to judge by, 
because we ^>eak of dogs' houses; nor material, because we speak of 
snow houses of E^imos — or a shell is a house to a hermit crab — or 
was to the moUtisk that made it — or things seemingly so positively 
different as the White House at Washington and a shdl tm the sear 
shore are seen to be continuous. 

So no one has ever been able to say what dectricity is, for in- 
stance. It isn't anything, as po^tively distinguished from beat <» 
m^Cnetian or life. Metajdiysidans and theologians and biologists 
have tried to define life. They have f^ed, because, in a poutive 
sense, there is nothing to define: there is no phenomaum of life 
that is not, to some degree, manifest in chemism, magnetism, aa- 
troocMnic motions. 

White coral islands in a darit blue sea. 

Their seemiqg of distinctness: the seaning of Ind^^^^i^, <a of 
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positive difference one from another— but aH are only projectioiis 
from the same aea bottom. The difCeroice between sea and land is 
Dot positive. In all water there is scHne earth: in all earth there is 
some water. 

So then that all seeming things are not things at all, if all are 
iota'-contintunis, any more than is the leg of a table a thing in 
itself, if it is wHy a projection frcHn stHnething else: that not one 
of us is a real person, if, [diysically, we're continuous with environ- 
ment; if, psyd^cally, there is nothing to us but expression of rda- 
tlon to environment. 

Our general expresdon has two aspects: 

Conventi<Hia] monism, or that all "things" that seem to have 
identity of their own are cmly islands that are projections fn»n 
something underlying, and have no real outlines of their own. 

But that all "things," though only projections, are projections that 
are striving to break away from ibe undeiiying that denies them 
identic of th^r own. 

I conceive of one inter-contintious nexus, in which and of which, 
an seeming things are only diSermt expres^ons, but in which all 
things are localizations of one attempt to break away and become 
real things, or to establi^ aatity or po»tive difference or final de- 
marcation ot unmodified indqiaidence — or personality or soul, as it 
is called in human phenomena ■ 

That anything that tries to establish itsdf as a real, or po^tive, 
tx absolute system, goveniment, organization, self, sotd, entity, in- 
dividuality, can so attempt cmly by drawing a Mns about itself, or 
about the inclusions that constitute itself, and damning or excluding, 
or breaking away from, all other "things": 

That, if it does not so act, it can not seem to be; 

That, if it does so act, it falsely and arbitrarily and futildy and 
disastrously acts, just as would one who draws a circle in the sea, 
induding a few waves, saying that the other waves, with which the 
included are continuous, are positively difCerrat, and stakes his life 
upcHi maintaining that the admitted and the damned are podtively 
different. 

Our expression is that our vbole existence is animation of the 
local by an ideal that is realizable only in the universal: 

That, if all exclu^ons are false, because always are included and 
excluded omtinuous: that if all seeming of existence perceptible to 
us is the product of exdusicHi, th^e is nothing that is perceptible 
to us that really is: that only the universal can really be. 
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Oar eq>ectal interest is in modem sdeoce as a manifestatioo of 
this one ideal or purpose or process: 

That it has falsely excluded, because there are no positive stand- 
ards to judge by: that it has excluded things that, by its own pseudo- 
standards, have as much right to c(»ne in ss have the chosen. 

■•■ • ■ B a .• - 

Our general e]q>ressioD: 

That the state that is OMnmonly and absurdly caDed "existeiice," 
13 a flow, or a current, w an attempt, from negativeness to positive- 
ness, and is intermediate to both. 

By poativeness we mean: 

Harmony, equilibrium, order, regularity, st^ility, coosistCD^, 
imity, reahiess, system, govonmoit, organization, libaty, independ- 
ence, soul, self, personality, entity, individuality, truth, beauty, j'u»- 
tice, perfectica, definiteness 

That all that is called devdopment, [wogress, or ev<dution is move- 
ment toward, or attempt toward, this state for iriiich, or for aq>ects 
of which, there are so many names, all of which are sununed flp in 
the one word "positiveness." 

At first this summing up may not be very readily acceptable. 
At first it may seem that all these vmtds are not synonyms: that 
"harmimy" may mean "order," but that by "ind^ndeoce," for in- 
stance, we do not mean "truth," or that by "stability" we do not 
mean "beauty," or "system," or "justice." 

I ctwceive of one inter-continuous nexus, which expresses itsdf 
m astronomic phenomena, and chanic, biologic, psychic, sodologic: 
that it is everywhere striving to localize po^tiveness: that to this 
attempt in various fields of phenomena — vriiich are cmly quasi-dif- 
ferent — we give different names. We speak of the "system" of the 
[Janets, and not of their "government": but in conadering a store, 
for instance, and its management, we see that the wends are inter- 
changeable. It used to be customary to speak, of chemic equilibritun, 
but not of social equilibrium: that false demarcation has been broken 
down. We shall see that by all these woids we mean the same state. 
As every-day conveniences, (H* in terms of aHmncm iOuaioas, of 
course, Uiey are not synonyms. To a child an earth viona is not an 
animal. It is to the biolq^t 

By "beauty," I mean that which seems comiriete. 

Obversely, that the incomplete, or the mutilated, is the u^. 

Venus de Milo. 

To a child sb» is ugly. .^ , 

[:,.!■:...:,.,■ L.OOglC 
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Wbm a. mind adjusts to thinking of her as a completeness, even 
tbou^ by physi(dogic standards, incom[dete, she is beautiful. 

A hand thought of only as a hand, may seem beautiful. 

Found on a battlefield — obviously a part — ^not beautiful. 

But everything in our experience is only a part of somethiug dse 
that ID tun is CMily a part of still something else — or that there is 
nothing beautiful in our experience: only appearances that are in- 
termediate to beauty and ugliness — that only universality is Mm- 
plete: that oaly the ciRnplete is the beautiful: that every attempt 
to achieve beauty is an attempt to give to the local the attribute o< 
the universal. 

By stability, we mean the immovable and the unaffected. But all 
seeming things are <Hily reactions to something else. Stability, too, 
then, can be only the universal, en* that besides irtiich there is 
nothing else. Though some thin^ seem to have — or have — hi|^er 
ai^»ozimati<»u to stability than have others, there are, in our ex- 
perience, only various degrees of intermediateness to stability and 
in^ability. Every man, then, who works for stability under its 
various names of "permanency," "survival," "duration," is striving 
to localize in something the state that is realizable orHy in the uni- 
versal. 

By independence, entity, and individuality, I can mean only that 
besides which there is nothing else, if given only two things, they 
must be ccmtinuous and mutually affective, if everything is cmly a 
reaction to something else, and any two things would be destructive 
of each other's independence, entity, or individuality. 

All attempted organizations and systems and ccm^tendes, some 
ly^ioximating far higher than others, but all only intermediate to 
Order and Disorder, fail eventually because of their relations with 
outside forces. All are attempted completenesses. If to all loca) 
phenomena there are always outside forces, these attempts, too, are 
realizable only in the state of completeness, or that to which Uiere 
are no outside forces. 

Or that all these words are synonyms, all meaning the state that 
we call the positive state 

That our whole "existence" is a striving for the positive state. 

The amazing paradox of it all: 

That all things are trying to become the universal by excluding 
othn* things. 

That there is only this one ^incess, and that it does animate all 
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tapnadoos. In all fields of {AentHDcna, of that which we think of as 
<Hie uttcT'Oxitinuous nexus: 

The rdl^om and thdr idea or ideal of the soul. They mean dis- 
tinct, stable entity, or a state that is independent, and not a mere 
fioz of vibrations or complex of reactions to environmmt, continuous 
with environment, merging away with an infinitude of other inter- 



But the only thing that would not merge away into something dse 
would be that besides which there is nothing else. 

That Truth is only another name for the positive state, or that 
the quest for Truth, is the attempt to achieve positiveness: 

Scientists who have thought that they were seeking Truth, but vrbo 
were trying to find out astronomic, or chemic, or bidogic truths. 
Bat Truth is that besides which there is nothing: nothing to modify 
it, nothing to question it, nothing to tona an exception: the all- 
iikdusive, the complete — — 

By Truth I mean the Universal. 

So chemists have sought the true, or the real, and have always 
Jailed in thdr endeavors, because of the outside rdations of chemi<al 
(dwDoroena: have failed in the sense that never has a chemical law, 
without exertions, been discovered: because chemistry is continuous 
with astronomy, physics, biology — For instance, if the sun should 
greatly change its distance from this earth, and if human life could 
survive, the familiar chemic fonnulas would no longer •work out: a 
new science of chemistry would have to be learned 

Or that all attempts to find Truth in the ^tedal are attempts to 
find the universal in the local. 

And artists and their striving for positiveness, under the name of 
"harmony" — but their pigments that are oxydizing, or are respond- 
ing to a deranging environment — or the strings of musical instru- 
ments that are differently and disturbingly adjusting to outude 
chemic and thermal and gravitational forces — again and again this 
oneness of all ideals, and that it is jAjC attempt to be, or to achieve, 
locally, that which is realizable onfy universally. In our experi- 
ence there b only intermediateness to harmcHiy and discord. Har- 
mcmy is that besides which there are no outside forces. 

And nations that have fought with only one motive: for indi* 
viduality, or enti^, or to be real, final nati(His, not subordinate to, 
or parts of, other nations. And that nothing but intermediateness 
has ever been attained, and that history is record of failures of 
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this one attempt, because there always have been outdde forces, or 
other natifXis cmtending for the same goal. 

As to phy^cal things, chemic, mmeralogic, astroDomic, it Is not 
cnstotnaty to say that they act to achieve Truth or Entity, but it is 
uoderstood that all motions are toward Equilibrium: that thete is 
no motion except toward Equilibrium, of course always away from 
stune other appRKdmatioa to EquiUbrimn. 

All hioJogic phenomena act to adjust: there are no bic4ogic actions 
other than adjustments. 

Adjustment is another name for Equilibrium. Equilibrium is tfte 
Universal, or that wUch Has nothing external to derange it. 

But that all that we call "being" is motion: and that all motion 
is the ei^»«ssicHi, not of equilibrium, but of equilibrating, or of 
equDibriimi unattdned: that life-motions are expressions of equi* 
librium unattained: that all thought relates to the unattained: that 
to have what is called bdng in our quasi-state, is not to be in the 
positive sense, <»: is to be intermediate to Equilibrium and Inequi- 
librium. 

So then: 

That all phenomena in our intermediate state, or qua^-state, 
represent this one attempt to <H:ganize, stabilize, haniuKiize, indi- 
vidualize—or to positivize, or to become real: 

That <m1y to have seeming is to express failure or intermediat»- 
ness to final failure fmd final success; 

TTiat every attempt — that is observable — is defeated by Conti- 
nuity, OT by outside forces — m: by the excluded that are cimtinuous 
with the included: 

That our whole "existence" is an attempt by the rdative to be 
the absolute, or by the local to be the universal. 

Id this book, my interest is in this attempt as manifested in 
modon science: 

Tliat it has attempted to be real, true, final, complete, absolute: 

That, if the seeming of being, here, in our quasi-state, is the 
IModuct of exclusion that is always false and arbitrary, if always 
are included and excluded continuous, the whole seeming system, 
or entity, of modem science is only quasi-^tem, iv qua^-entity, 
wrought by the same false and ari>itraiy process as that by which 
the still less positive system that preceded it, or the thecdo^ca] 
system, wrou^t the iliusicm of its being. 

In this book, I assemble some of the data that I tUnk are of 'Uie 
falsely and arbitrarily excluded. / ~ w.^l,. 
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The dtta of the damned. 

I have gone into the outer darkness of sdoiti&c and philos(^)hical 
transactions and proceedings, ultra-respectable, but covered with 
the dust of disregard. I have descended into joumalisoL I have 
owne back with the quasi-souls of lost data. , 

They will march. 

As to the logic of our Qq>Fesskins to come 

That there is only quasi-logic in our mode of seeming: 

That nothing ever has been [voved 

Because there is nothing to prove. 

When I say that there is nothing to prove, I mean that to tltose 
who accq)t Continuity, or the merging away of all idten(»nena into 
other phenomena, wiOiout positive demarcations cme fnuu another, 
time is, in a positive sense, no one thing. There is nothing to prov& 

For instance nothing can be proved to be an animal — because 
animalness and vegetableness are not positivdy different. Thoe 
are some expresuons of life that are as much vegetable as animal, 
or that represent the merging of animalness and vegetableness. 
There is then no positive test, standard, criterion, means of forming 
an opinion. As distinct from vegetables, animals do not «cist. 
Tliere is nothing to prove. Nothing could be proved to be good, 
for instance There is nothing in our "existence" that is good, in a 
po^tive sense, or as really outlined from evil. If to forgive be good 
in times of peace, it is evil in wartime. There is nothing to prove: 
good in our e:q>erience is continuous with, or is only another a^>ect 
of evil. 

As to idiat I'm trying to do now — ^I accqit tmly. If I can't see 
univeTsally, I only localize. 

So, of course then, that nothing eva has been proved; 

That theological [wonouncements are as much open to doubt 
as ever they were, but that, by a hypnotizing process, they became 
dominant over the majority of minds in their era; 

That, in a succeeding era, the laws, dogmas, formulas, principles, 
of materialistic science never were proved, because they are only 
localizaticms simulating the universal; but that the leading minds 
of their era of dominance were hyimotized into more or less firmly 
believing them. 

Newton's three laws, and that they are attempts to adiieve posi- 
tivoiess, or to defy and break Continuity, and are as unreal as an 
all other attempts to localize the univeraal: 
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Tbat, if every observable body is continuous, mediately or ioi- 
mediately, with all other bodies, it can not be influenced only by 
its own inertia, so that there is no way of knowing what the iidie- 
nomena of inertia may be; that, if all things are reacting to an in- 
finitude of forces, there is no way of knowing what the effects fA 
only one impressed force would be; that if every reaction is con- 
tinuous with its action, it can not be conceived of as a whole, and 
that there is no way of conceiving what it mi^t be equal and 
qqwsite to 

Or that Newton's three laws axe three articles of faith; 

Or that demons and angels and inertias and reactions are all 
mythological characters; 

But that, in their eras of dominance, they w«e almost as firmly 
believed in as if they had been proved. 

Ehoimities and preposterousnesses will march. 
"ITiey will be "proved" as well as Moses w Darwin <x Lydl ever 
"ixoved" anything. 

We substitute acceptance for bdief. 

Cells of an nnbryo take on different appearances In different eras. 

The more firmly established, the more difficult to change. 

That social organism is embryonic. 

That firmly to believe is to impede development 

That only temptcarUy to accept is to facilitate. 

But: 

Except that we substitute acceptance for belief, our methods will 
be the conventional methods; the means by which every bdief has 
been formulated and supported: or our methods will be the metliod? 
of theologians and savages and sdentists and children. Because, 
if all phenomena are continuous, there can be no positivdy different 
methods. By the inconclusive means and methods of cardinal^ and 
fortune tdlers and evolutionists and peasants, methods which must 
be inconclusive, if they relate always to the local, and if there ia 
nothing local to conclude, we shall write this book. 

If it function as an aqH-ession of its era, it will prevul. 

All sciences begin with attempts to define. 

Nothing ever has been defined. 

Because there is nothing to define. ^ \ 
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Darwin wrote "The Origin of Spedes." 

He was never able to tdl what he meant by a "spedaJ* 

It is not possible to define. 

Nothing has ever been finally found out. 

Because there is nothing final to find out 

It's like looking for a needle that no one ever lost in a liaysta^ 
that never was 

But that all scientific attempts really to find out 9(xnetbing, 
vriieKas really there is nothing to find out, are attempts, themselves, 
really to be something. 

A sedcer of Truth. He will never find it. But the dimmest of 
possibilities — he may himsdf beoxne Truth. 

Or that science is more than an inquiry: 

That is it a pseudo-construction, or a quasi-<»^anizati<m: that it 
is an attempt to break away and locally establish harmony, stability, 
equih'brium, consistency, entity 

Dimmest of possibilities — that it may succeed. 

Tbat ours is a pseudo-existence, and that aD appearances in it 
partake of its essential fictitiousnesa 

But tbat some appearances apfUtoimate Ear more hij^y to the 
positive sute than do others. 

We conceive of all "things" as occu[^ring gradations, n* steps in 
SNies between po^tiveness and negattveness, or reabiese and unreal- 
ness: that some seeming things are mote nearly con^tent, just, 
beautiful, unified, individual, bannonious, stable — than others. 

We are not realists. We are not idealists. We are intermediat- 
Ists — tbat nothing is real, but that nothing b imreal: that all pbe- 
, Domena. are approximations one way or the other between realness 
and unrealness. 

So then: 

That our whole quasi-existence is an intermediate stage between 
podtiveness and negativeness or realness and unrealness. 

Like purgatny, I think. 

But in our summing up, which was very sketchily done, we <Hnit- 
ted to make clear that Realness is an aspect of the positive state. 

By Realness, I mean that which does not merge away into some- 
thing else, and that which is not partly something dse: that which 
ia not a reaction, to, or an imitaticm of, something dse. By a real 
^lero, we mean one who is not partly a coward, or whose actions and 
;Dotives do not merge away into cowardice. But, if in Cmtinuity, 
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all tbiags do merge, by Realness, I mean the Universal, be^des 
which there is nothing vith nhich to merge. 

That, tlunigh the local might be universalized, it is not conceiv- 
able that the universal can be localized: but that hig^ ^^Koxima- 
tioDS tha« may be, and that these ^)pnHQmate successes may be 
translated out of Intermediateness into Realness — quite as, in a 
relative sense, the industrial world recruits itself by translating out 
of unrealness, or out of the seemingly less real imagininga of in- 
ventors, macliines which seem, when set op in factories, to have 
more of Realness than they had when only imagined. 

That all [»t)gre3s, if all progress is toward stability, organization, 
harmony, consistency, or positiveness, is the attempt to become 
real. 

So, then, in general metf^ysical terms, our expresdon Is that, like 
a puigat(»y, all that is commonly called "odstence," which we call 
Ihtennediateness, b quasi-existence, nether real nor unreal, but 
expression of attempt to become real, or to g»ierate for or recruit 
a real existence. 

Our acceptance is that Sdeoce, though usually though of so 
specifically, or in its own local terms, usually suiqx}sed to be a 
prying into dd IxHies, bugs, unsavory messes, is an expres^on of 
this one ^irit animating all Intermedlateness: that, if Science could 
absolutdy exclude all data hut its own present data, or that whic^ 
is assimilable with the present quasi-organization, it would be a 
real system, with positivdy definite outlines — it would be real. 

Its seeming ^qKosimatioD to cnisistency, stability, system — 
positiveness or realness— is sustahied by damning the irrecuicEhible 
or the unas^milaUe 

AH would be wdt. 

All would he heavenly 

If the danuied would <Hily stay damned. 
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CHAPTER n 

IN the aututDD of 1883, and for yeais afterward, occurred brfl- 
liant-calored sunsets, such as had never been seen before, within 
die memcKy of all obsmreis. Also there were blue moons. 

I think that ooe is likdy to smile incredulously at the notkm pt 
blue moaa. Nevertheless they were as common as were green suns 
in 1883. 

Science had to account for these unoHiventionalities. Such pub- 
lications as Nature and Knovitedge were besieged with inquiries. 

I sui^raee, in Alaska and in the South Sea Islands, all tbe medi- 
one men were similarly upon trial. 

Something had to be thought of. 

Vpoa tlie 28th of August, 1883, the volcano of Krakatoa, of tbe 
Straits of Sunda, had blown up. 

TerriBc. 

We're told that the sound was heard 3,000 miles, and that 36,380 
petscHis were killed. Seems just a little unscientific, or impositlve, 
to me: maivd to me we're not told 3,163 miles and 36,387 persons. 
Tbe volume of smoke that went up must have been visible to other 
planets — or, tormented with our crawlings and scurryings, the earth 
comi^ained to Mars; swore a vast black oath at us. 

In all test-books that mentim this occurrence — ^no exception so 
£ar as I have read — ^it is said that the extraordinary atmospheric 
effects (rf 1S83 were first noticed in the last of Augiut or tbe first 
ot September. 

That makes a difBculty for us. 

It is said that these phenomena were caused by particles of voj- 
canic dust that were cast high in the air by Krakatoa. 

This is the explanation that was agreed upon in 1883 

But for seven years the atmo^hmc [diaiomena continued 

&cq>t that, in the seven, there was a lapse of several years — 
and where was the vtricanic dust all that time? 

You'd think that sudi a question as that would make trouble? 

Then you haven't studied hypnous. You have never tried tO' 
demonstrate to a byimotic that a table is not a bifqx^tamus. 

L 
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According to oar general acceptaDce, it vould be impos^ble to dem- 
onstrate such a thing. Point out a hundred reasons for saying that 
a bi[9>qx)tamu3 is not a table: youll have to end up agreeing that 
neither is a table a table — it <HiIy seems to be a table. Well, that's 
what the hippopotamus seems to be. So how can you prove tliat 
something is not somethii^ else, when neither is something else some 
other thing? There's nothing to prove. 

Hiis is one of the profundities that we advertised in advance. 

You can qipose an absurdity only with some other absurdiQr. 
But Science is established preposterousness. We divide all intdleo- 
tion; the obviously preposterous and the established. 

But Erakatoa: that's the e:^lanadoo that the sdentists gave. I 
don't know what wh(^q>er the medicine men told. 

We see, from the start, the very str<»ig inclination <tf science to 
deny, as much as it can, external relations of this earth. 

lliis book is an assemblage of data of external relations of thb 
earth. We take the position that our data have been damned, upm 
no ccHisideratl<m for individual merits or demerits, but in cmformity 
with a general attempt to hold out for isolatim of this earth. Tbb 
is attenqjted posittveness. We take the position that science can do 
more succeed than, in a similar endeavor, could the Chinese, or than 
could the United States. So then, with only pseudo-con^deration of 
the phoKMnena of 1883, or as an expression of positivism in Its 
aspect of isolation, or unrelatedness, scientists have perpetrated ^di 
an enormity as suspen^on of volcanic dust seven years in the air — 
disregarding the lapse of several years — rather than to admit the 
anival of dust from somewhere beyond this earth. Not that sden- 
tists themselves have eva achieved positiveness, in its aspect of 
unitednesa, among themselves — because Nordenskiold, before 1883, 
wrote a great deal upon his theory of cosmic dust, and Prof. Qeve- 
Und Abbe ccmtended against the Krakatoan otplanation — but that 
this is the orthodoxy of the main body of scientists. 

My own chief reason for indignatitm here: 

That this pr^tosteroos explanation interferes with some of my 
own enormities. 

It would cost me too much explaining, if I should have to admit 
that this earth's atmosphere has such sustrioing power. 

Later, we shall have data of things that have gone up in the air 
and that have stayed up— s(Mnewhere — weeks — months — but not b' 
the sustaining povrer of this earth's atmosphere. For instance, the 
turtle of Vicksburg. It seems to me that it would be ridiculous to 

('' 
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think of a good-sized turtle han^i^, for three or four months, tq^ield 
aaiy by the air, over the town of Vicksburg. Whoi it comes to the 
hooe and the bsnt— I think that they'll be classics some day, but 
I can never accept that a horse and a batn could float sev^al 
months in this earth's atmo^bere. 

The wthodox e]q)lanation; 

See the Report of the Krakatoa Commttee of the Royal So- 
ciety. It comes out absolutely for the orthodox explanation— 
absidutdy and beautifully, also expensively. There are 493 pages 
in the "Rq»rt," and 40 plates, some of them marvdlously adored. 
It was issued afto* an invesUgatioo that took five years. You 
couldn't tidnk of anjrthing done more effidentiy, artistically, author- 
itatively. The mathematical parts are especially impressive: dis- 
tribution of the dust of Krakatoa; velocity of traoslatioo and rates 
<4 subsidence; altitudes and persistences 

Annual Register, 1883-105: 

Tltat the atmos^Jienc effects that have been attributed to Kraka- 
toa were seen In Trinidad before the eniption occurred; 

Kmrntedge, 5-418: 

That they were seoi in Natal, South Africa, six months before 
the eniptioD. 

Inertia and its inbosiutality. 

Or raw meat should not be fed to babies. 

We shall have a few data initiatorily. 

I fear me that the bwse and the bam were a little extrone for 
our budding liberalities. 

Tbe outrageous is the reasonable, if introduced politdy. 

Hailstones, for instance. One reads in the newspapers of hail- 
stones the size of hens' eggs. One smiles. Nevertheless I will engage 
to list one hundred instances, from the Sfontkty Weather Review, 
of hailstimes the size of hens' eggs. There is an account in Nature, 
Nov. I, 1894, of hailstones that weired almost two pounds each. 
See Chambers' Encyclopedia for three-pounders. Report of the 
Smithsonian Institute, 1870-479 — two-pounders auth^iUcated, and 
^-pouodeis reported. At Sering^atam, India, about tbe year 
1800, fell a hailstone — 

I fear me, I fear me: tMs is one of the profoundly damned. I 
Uurt out s(»nething that should, perhaps, be withbdd for several 
hundred pe^es — but that damned thing was the size of an dqdiant. 

Welat^^ 

w 
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'^ Or BOOwflakM. Size of saucers. Said to have fallen at XuhvIDe^ 
Tenn., Jan. 34, 1891. One smiles. 

"In Montana, in the vinter of 1887, fell snowflaLes 15 indies 
across, and 8 indies thidt." (Montldy Weather Revkw, 1915-73-) 

In the topography of intellection, I should say that what ire ull 
knowledge is ignwance suiroonded by laught^- 

Black rains— red rains — the fall of a thousand tcn$ of butter. 
Jet-black mow— pink anow — blue hai l Bt o n ea— hailsto n e a flavored 
like oranges. 
Punk and dik and charcoal. 

About cme hundred years ago, if anyone was bo credulous as to 
think that stones had ever fallen from the sky, he was reasoned 
with: 

In the first place there are no stones in the sky: 

Therefore no stones can fall from the sky. 

Or nothing more reasonable or sdentific m l<^cal than that could 
be said upon any subject. The only trouble is the universal trouble: 
that the major prmise a not real, or is intermediate stxnewhere be- 
tween realness and unrealness. 

In 1773, a committee, of wh(»n Lavoisier was a monber, was 
aiqxunted by the French Academy, to bivestigate a report that a 
stone bad ^en from the s^ at Luce, France. Of all attempts at 
poutiveness, in its a^iect of isoladtm, I don't know of anything 
that has been fou^t harder for than the notion of this earth's 
unrdatedness. Lavoisier analyzed the stone of Luce. The exdu- 
sionistft' explanation at that time was that stones do not fall from 
the sky: that luminous objects may seem to fall, and that hot 
st<xies may be picked up wiiere a luminous object seemin^y had 
landed — only li^tning striking a stone, heatuig, even melting it. 

The stone of Luce showed signs of fusion. 

Lavoisier's analysis "absolutdy i»oved" that this stone had not 
fallen: that it had been struck 1^ lightning. 

So, authoritativdy, falling sttmes were damned. The stock 
means of ezdusion r«nained the e:q>lanati(»i of lightning that was 
seen to strike something — that had been upon the ground in the 
first place. 

Bat positiveness and the fate of every po^tive statement. It is 
not oistnnary to think of damned stones raising an outcry against 
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« lentence of ezdndrai, but, subjectivdy, aoxdltes did — os data of 
them bonbarded the walk raised against then^-^ 

Monthly Review, 17967436: 

"The i^enometuMi which is the subject of tbe remarks before ua 
win seem to most persons as little worthy of credit as any that 
ootid be ofFered. The falUng of large stones from the sky, without 
any assignable cause of their previous ascent, aeems to partake so 
modi of the marvellous as almost entirely to exclude tbe operatiui 
of known and natural agents. Yet a body of evidence is here 
brou^t to prove that such events have actually taken place, and we 
«t^t not to withhold from it a {mqwr degree of attention." 

Tbe writer abandons the first, ot absolute, exclusi(Hi, and modi- 
fies it with the explanation that the day before a reported fall of 
stones in Tuscany, June 16, 1794, there had been an enipticm iA 
Vesuvius 

Or that stones do fall from the sky, but that they are stones that 
have been raised to the sky from some other part of the earth's 
surface by whirlwinds or by volcanic action. 

It's mcure than one hundred and twenty years later. I know of 
DO aen^te tbat has ever been acc^tably traced to terresUal origin. 

Faning stones bad to be undamned — though still with a reserve- 
tim that held out for exclusion of out^de forces. 

One may have the knowledge of a Lavt^er, and stiQ not be able 
to analsrze, not be able even to see, except ccmf<MinabIy with the 
h3rpiioBe8, or the conventional reactions agunst tiy^ooses, of o^e's 

CtB. 

We believe no more. 
We accept 

litde by little the whirlwind and volcano explanations had to be 
abandoned, but so powerful was this exclusion-hypnosis, sentence of 
damnation, or this attempt at positiveness, that far into our own 
times some sdoitists, notably Prof. Lawrence Smith and Sir Robert 
Ball, continued to hold out against all external origins, asserting that 
nothing could fall to this earth, unless it had been cast up tx whirled 
tip from S(Hne other part of this earth's surface. 

It's as commendable as anything ever has been — by irfiich I 
mean it's intermediate to the commendable and tbe censurable. 

It's virginal. 

Meteorites, data of nUcb were once of the damned, have been 
admitted, bat the commcHi im[»«3si<Ki of them is (»ily a retreat of 
attenq>ted csdusioo: that only two Unds of substance foU from 
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the sky: metallic and stony: that the metallic objects an of itoo 
and nickd 

Butter and paper and wod and ^Ik and resin. 

We see, to start with, that the virgins of science have fought aod 
wept and screamed against extunal relations — upcHi two grounds: 

There in the first place; 

Or up from one part of this earth's surface and down to another. 

At late as November, 1903, in Nature Notes, 13-331, a member 
of the Selbome Society still argued that metecHites do not fall 
frcHn the sky; that tb^ are masses ol iron upon the ground "in the 
first place," that attract li^tning; that the lightning is seen, and is 

mistalcai for a falling, luminous object 

. By progress we mean rape. 

Butter and beef aod blood and a stone with strange inscriptiMis 
upon it. 
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SO then it is our exiwession that Science relates to real knoiri- 
edge no more than does the growth of a plant, or the organiza- 
tion of a department store, (nt the develoiHnent of a nation: that 
aD are assimilative, or organizing, or systematizing processes that 
nprestat different attempts to attain the postive state — the state 
commonly called heaven, I suppose I mean. 

There can be no n^ science where there are indetenninate 
variables, but every variable is, in finer terms, indeterminate, or 
irr^^ular, if cHiIy to have the appearance of being in Intermediate* 
ness is to ex[»ess regularity unattained. The invariable, or the 
real and stable, would be nothing at all in Intermediateness — 
ratbei as, but in relative tams, an undistorted interpretation of 
cztemal sounds in the mind of a dreamer could not continue to 
exist in a dreaming mind, because that touch of relative realness 
would be of awakening and not of dreaming. Science is the at- 
tempt to awaken to realness, wherein it is attempt to find regularity 
and uniformity. Or the regular and uniform would be that whidi 
has nothing external to disturb it. By the universal we mean the 
real. Or the notion is that the underlying super-attempt, as ex- 
pressed in Science, is indifferent to the subject-matter of Science; 
that the attempt to regularize is the vital spirit. Bugs and stars 
and cbanical messes: that they are only qua^-real, and that of 
ttiem there is nothing real to know; but Uiat systematization of 
pseudo-data is approximation to reabiess at final awakening 

Or a dreaming mind — and its centaurs and canary birds that 
turn into giraffes — there could be no real biology upon such sub- 
jects, but attempt, in a dreaming mind, to systematize such ap- 
pearances would be movement toward awakening — if better mental 
co-ordination is all that we mean by the state of being awake — 
relatively awake. 

So it is, that having attempted to systematize, by ignoring ex- 

temali^ to the greatest possible degree, the notion of things 

dropping in upm this earth, from externality, is as unsettling and 

k !gs unwdcome to Sdence as — dn boms blowing in upon a musician's 

J « ■ 
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i«lativdy symmetric c(Kiqx)utioD — flies alighting upoo a paioter^ 
attempted harmony, and tracking ccdors one into another — suffrag- 
ist getting up and making a political speech at a prayer roeeting. 

If aD things are of a oneness, which is a state intermediate to 
unrealness and realness, and if nothing has succeeded in breakii^ 
away and establishing entity fat itself, and could not continae to 
"exist" in intermediateness, if it should succeed, any mate than 
could the bom still at the same time be the uterine, I of course 
know of no positive difference between Science and Christian Science 
— and the attitude of both toward the unwdcome is the same— "it 
does not exist" 

A Lord Kelvin and a Mrs. Eddy, and something not to tluir lik- 
ing — it does not exisL 

Of course not, we Intermediates say: but, also, that, io Inter- 
mediat^iess, neither is there absolute non-existence. 

Or a Christian Scientist and a toothache — neither exists in Uie 
final sense: also neither is absolutely non-existent, and, according 
to our therapeutics, the one that more highly sfipcozimates to 
realness will win. 

A secret of power 1 

1 think, it's another [votundity. 

Do you want power over something? 

Be mOTe nearly real tban it 

Well begin with ydlow substances that have faOen tipon this 
earth: well see vheUier our data of them have a higher ^q>roxi-. 
mation to realness than have the dogmas of those who deny their 
existence — that is, as products from somewhere ectemal to this 
earth. 

In m&x ImiHressi<»iism we take our stand. We have no poutive 
tests nor standards. Realism in art: realism In science — they pass 
away. In 1S59, the thing to do was to acc^t Darwinism; now 
many biologists are revolting and trying to concdve of something 
dse. The thing to do was to accq;>t it in its day, but Darwinism 
of course was never proved: 

Hie fittest survive. 

What is meant by the fittest? 

Not the strongest; notihe devereat 

Weakness and stupidity everywhere survive. 

There is no way of determining fitness ncept in that a thing 
does survive. 

"Fitness," then, is only another name for "survival." . 1 
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Dftrainism: 

That survivors survive. ' 

Althou^ Darwinism, then, seons positively baseless, or abso- 
Istdy irrational, its "13™ ng of supposed data, and its attempted 
adwreoce aj^roximate more highly to Organization and Consistency 
than did the inchoate ^>eculati(Hi3 that preceded it 

Or that Ccdiunbus never iHt)ved that the earth is round. 

Shadow of the earth on the moon? 

No oae has ever seen it in its entire^. The earth's shadow is 
much larger than the moon. If the periplieiy of the shadow is 
carved — but the convex moon— a straight-edged object will cast a 
carved shadow upon a surface that is omvex. 

AH the other so-called proofs may be taken up in the same way. 
It was impossible for Cdumbus to prove that the earth Is round. 
It was not required : only that with a higher seeming of positiveness 
than that of his opponents, he should attempt. The thing to do, 
in 1493, was nevertheless to accept that beyond Europe, to the 
west, were other lands. 

I oBtf fcK* acceptance, as something concordant with the spixit 
of this first quarto- of the 30th century, the ^pression that beyond 
this earth are — other lands — from which oHne things as, from 
America, float things to Eurt^}e. 

As to jrellow substances that have fallen upon this earth, the 
endeavor to exclude extra-mundase (»igins is the dogma that all 
yellow rains and yellow snows are colored with pollen from this 
1 earth's pine trees. Symons" Meteorological Magazine Is e^wdally 
pt)Ddish in this re^>ect and r^;ards as highly improper all advances 
jnade by other exjdaiaeis, 

Nevathdess, the Monthly Weather Review, May, 1877, reports a 

goldes-yellow fall, of Feb. 37, 1877,. at Peckloh, Germany, in which 

^ four kinds of organisms, not pollen, were the coloring matter. There 

' mtxt minute things shaped like arrows, coffee beans, horns, and 

^dUs. 

. - They may have been symbols. They may have been objective 
bierogjyphia — 

Mere passing fani^ — ^let it go 

In the Attnales de Ckimie, 85-388, there is a list of rains said 
to have contained sulphur. I have thirty or forty other notes. 
Ill not use one of them. Ill admit that every one of them is upon 
a fall of pcdlen. I said, to begin with, that our methods w(»uld be 
the methods of thec^o^ans and scientists, and they always be^^ 

/ 
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witli an appearance of liberali^. I grant thirty or fnty pconts to 
^tart with. I'm as liberal as any of them — or that my liberali^ 
won't cost me anything — the enormousness of the data that we 
shall have. ' 

Or just to iodk over a typical instance of this dogma, and the 
way it works out: 

In the American Jovnud of Sdence, 1-42-196, we are bdd of a 
yellow substance that tdl by the bucketful upon a vesad, one 
"windless" night in June, in Fictou Harbor, Nova Scotia. The 
writer analyzed the substance, and it was foimd to "give off mtro- 
gen and ammonia and an animal odor." 

Now, one of our Intermediatist principles, to start irith, is that 
30 far from positive, in the aspect of Hc3C%eneousness, are all 
substances, that, at least in what is called an dementary sense, 
anything can be found anywhere. Mahogany logs (m the coast of 
Greenland; bugs of a valley on the top of Mt. Blanc; atheists at a 
prayer meeting; ice in India. For instance, cbemicaj analy^ can 
reveal that almost any dead man was poisoned with arsenic, well 
say, because there is no stomach without seme iron, lead, tin, gold, 
arsenic in it and of it — which, of course, in a broader sense, doesn't 
matter much, because a certain number of pers(His must, as a re> 
straining influence, be executed for murdw every year; and, if 
detectives aren't able really to detect anything, illusion cd tbeir 
success is all that is necessary, and it is very honorable to give up 
(me's life for society as a whi^. 

The chemist who analyzed the substance of Pictou sent a sam^^e 
to the Editor of the Journal. The Editor of course found poDen 
in it. 

My own acceptance is that there'd have to be scune pollen in It: 
that nothing cotlld very well fall through the air, in June, near the 
pine forests of Nova Scotia, and escape all floating spores of pollen. 
But the Editor does iu)t say that this substance "contained" pollen. 
He disregards "nitrogen, ammonia, and an animal odor," and says 
that the substance was pollen. For the sake of our thirty or 
forty tokens of liberality, or pseudo-liberality, if we can't be really 
liberal, we grant that the chemist of the first examination probably 
wouldn't know an anunal odor if he were janitor of a menagerie. 
As we go along, however, there can be no such sweq»ng ignwing 
of this phenomenon: 

The fall of animal-matter frcwn the sky. ^..v ^..iv 
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I'd suggest, to start with, diat we'd put ouiselves in the place of 



How would they account for the fall of aoimal-matter from 
above? 

Hiey wouldn't try 

Or it's easy enoi^ to think of most of us as deq}-sea fishes of 
a kind. 

3i»tr. Franklin Inst., 90-11: 

That, upon the 14th of February, 1870, thwe fell, at Genoa, 
Italy, according to Director Boccardo, of the Techiycal Institute of 
Genoa, and Prof. Castetlanl, a yeUow substance. But the micro- 
scope revealed numerous globules of cobalt blue, also corpuscles of 
a pearly color that resembled starch. See Nature, 3-i66. 

Comptes Rendits, 56-972 : 

M. Bouis sajra of a substance, reddish varying to yellowish, that 
fell enormously and successively, or upon April 30, May i and May 
a, in France and Spain, that it carbonized and spread the odor of 
chaired animal matter — that it was not pollen — that in alcohol it 
left a residue of reanous matter. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of this matter miist have fallen. 

"Odw of charred animal matter." 

Or an aerial battle that occurred in inter-planetary space several 
hundred years ago — effect of time in making diverse remains uni- 
form in appearance 

It's all very absurd because, even though we are told of a pro- 
di^ous quantity of animal matter that fell from the sky — three 
days — France and Spain — we're not ready yet: that's jdl. M, Bouis 
says that this substance was not pollen; the vastness of the fall 
makes acceptable that it was not pollen; still, the re«nous residue 
does st^gest pollen of pine trees. We shall bear a great deal of a 
substance with a resinous residue that has fallen from the sky: 
finally we shall divorce it from all suggestion of pollen. 

BUKkwooiTs Magazine, 3-338: 

A yellow powder that fell at Gerace, Calabria, March 14, 1813. 
Some of this substance was collected by Sig. SimeninI, Professor of 
Chemistry, at Naples. It had an earthy, insipid taste, and is des< 
cribed as "unctuous." When heated, this matter turned brown, 
then black, then red. According to the Annals of PhUosopky, 
11-466, one of the components was a greenish-yellow substance, 
which, when dried, was found to be resinous. 

But concomitants of this faO: 
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Loud noises were heard io the sky. 

Stones fell f nun the sky. 

According to Chladni, these ooncomitants occurred, and to me 
they seem— rather bratal? — or not assodable with acMnething 80 
soft and gentle as a fall of pollen? 

Black rains and black snows — rains as black as a deluge of ink 
— jet-black snowflafces. 

Such a rain as that which fell in Ireland, May 14, 1849, described 
in the Annals of Scientific Discovery, 18 jo, and the Annual Register, 
1849. It fell upon a district of 400 square miles, and was the cohn* 
of ink, and of a fetid odor and very disagreeable taste. 

The rain at Castleconunon, Ireland, April 30, 1887 — "thick, black 
rain." {Amer. Met. Jour., 4'igz.) 

A black rain fdl in Irdand, Oct 8 and g, 1907. (Symmf Met. 
Mag. 43-3.) "It l^t a most peculiar and disagreeable smell in 
the air." 

Hie orthodox e^^danation of this rain occurs in Nature, Mardi 
a, 1908 — doud of soot that had come from South Wales, cros^ng 
the Irish Cbarmel and all of Ireland. 

So the black rain of Ireland, of Mardi, 1898: ascribed in Symony 
Met. Mag. 33-40, to clouds of soot from the manufacturing towns 
of North England and South Scotland. 

Our Intennediatist principle of pseudo-logic, or our principle of 
Continuity is, of course, that nothing is unique, (w individual: that 
all phenomena merge away into all other phenomena: that, fot 
instance — suppose there should be vast celestial super-oceanic, or 
inter-plaoetaty vessels that come near this earth and discharge 
volumes of smoke at times. We're oaly supposing such a thing as 
that now, because, conventionally, we are beglluning modestly and 
tentatively. But if it were so, there would necessarily be some pJie- 
nomenon upon this earth, with which that phenomenon would merge. 
Estra-mimdane smoke and smoke from cities merge, or both would 
manifest in black precipitations in rain. 

In Continuity, it is impossible to distinguish phenomena at their 
muging-points, so we look for them at their extremes. Impossible 
to distinguish between animal and vegetable in some infusoria — but 
hippopotamus and videt. For all practical purposes they're distin- 
giUshable enough. No one but a Bamum or a Bailey would seud 
one a bundi of hippopotami as a token of regard. 

So away from the great manufacturing centers: 
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Black rain in Switzeriand, Jao. 30, 1911. Switznland is so re^ 
mote, and so ill at ease b ^e conventional explaaation here, thai' 
Nature, 85-451, says of this rain that in certain conditions ol 
weather, snow may take on an f^pearance of blackness tliat is quite^ 
decQ)tive, ' 

May be so. Or at night, if dark enou^, soow may io(A. black. 
This is ^mply denying that a black rain fell in Switzerland, Jan. 
30, 1911. * 

Exbeme remoteness from great manufacturing centers: , , 

La Nature, 1888, 3-406: » 

That Ang. 14, 1688, there fell at the Cape of Good Hi^, a rain 
so black as to be described as a "shower of ink." 

Omtinuity dogs us. Cootinutty rules us and pulls us back. We 
seemed to have a little bc^ that by the method of extremes we , 
could get away from things that merge indistinguishably into other ^ 
things. We find that every departure fnun one merger is entrance 
upon another. At the Cape of Good Hope, vast volumes of smoke 
from great manufacturing centers, as an explanation, can not very , 
acceptably merge with the ex[danatJon of extra-mundane imgin— 
but stacke from a terrestial volcano can, and that is the suggestion 
that is made in La Nature. 

There is, in human intellection, no real standard to judge by, 
but our acceptance, for the present, is that the more nearly positive 
win prevail. By the more nearly positive we mean the more 
neariy Organized. Everything merges away into everything else, 
but prc^rtionately to its complexity, if uniiied, a thing seems 
strong, real, and distinct: so, in aestlietics, it is recognized that 
diversity in unity is higher beauty, or approximati(Hi to Beauty, 
than is simpler unity; so the logicians feel that agreement of diverse 
data constitute greater convincingness, or strength, than that of 
mere parallel instances: so to Herbert Spoicer the more highly 
differentiated and integrated is the mc»« fully evolved. Our oppon- 
ents hold out for mundane origin of all black rains. Our method 
will be the presenting of diverse phenomena in agreement with the 
notion of some other origin. We take up not only bla(^ rains but 
black rains and their accompanying phenomena. 

A correspondent to Knowledge, 5-190, writes of a black rain 
that fdl in the Qyde Valley, March i, 1884: of another black rain . 
that fell two days later. 'According to the correspondent, a black tain \ 
liad fallen in the Gyde Valley, March so, 1828: then again March { 
32, 1838. According to Natwe, 9-43, a black rain fell at Marls- 
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.3p1, England, S^t 4, 1873; more than twenty-four hours later 
• nuUier black rain fell in the same small town. 
. The black rains of Slains: 

According to Rev. James Rust {Scottish Showers) : 

A black rain at Slains, Jan. 14, 1861 — another at Carluke, i40 
miles from Slains, May i, 1863 — at Slains, May 30, 1863 — Slaiss, 
Oct. 38, 1863. 

But after two of these showeis, vast quantities of a substance 
described sometimes as "pumice stcne," but sometimes as "slag," 
, were washed upon the sea coast near Slains. A chemist's opinion is 
given that this substance was slag: that it was not a volcanic prod- 
uct: slag from smelting works. We now have, tor black rains, a 
concomitant that is irreconcilable with origin fnnn factory chim- 
, neys. Whatever it may have been the quanti^ of this substance 
Aas so enormous that, in Mr. Rust's opinion, to have produced so 
much of it would have required the united output of all the smdtii^ 
wcrka in the world. If slag it were, we accept that an artificial 
product has, in enormous quantities, fallen from the sky. If you 
don't think that such occurrences are damned by Science, read 
Scottish Showers and see bow impos»ble it was for the author to 
have this matter taken up by the sdeotific world. 

The first and second rains cwreqionded, in time, with ordinuy 
ebullitions of Vesuvius. 

The third and fourth, according to Mr. Rust, corresponded with 
no known volcanic activities upon this earth. 

La Science Pour Tous, ii-a6: 

That, between October, 1863, and January, 1866, four more 
black raios fell at Slains, Scotland. 

Hie writer of this supplementary account tells us, w^tfa a better, 
or more unscrupulous, orthodoxy than Mr. Rust's, that of the d^t 
'>Iack rains, five coincided with eruptions of Vesuvius and three 
with eruptions of Etna. 

The fate of all exidanation is to close me door only to have 
another fly wide <^n. I should say that my own notions vpcm 
this subject will be considered irrational, but at least my gregarious- 
ness is satisfied in associating here with the preposterous — or this 
writer, and those who think in his rut, have to say that they can 
ii'nk of four discbarges from one far-distant volcano, passing over 
a great part of Europe, precipitating nowhere dse, discbarging pre- 
cisely ovtr one small nortiiem parish 

But also of three other discharges, from another far-distant v<d- 
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caDO, showing tbe same jn-edse preference, if not maritsmanship, fn: 

one small parish in Scotland. 

N<x- would ortbodt^ be any better oft in thinking of exploding 

meteorites and their debris: [Htciseness and recurrence would be 

just as difficult to explain. 
My own notim is of an island near an oceanic trade-route: it 
i might recdve del»is trom passing vessels seven times in four 
1 years. 

m Other concomitants of black rains: 

I In Timb's Year Book, 1851-270, there is an account of "a sort 
I of rambling, as of wagons, heard for upward of an hour without 
J ceasing," July 16, 1850, Bulwick Rectory, Northampton, England. 
I On the I9tli, a black rain fell. 

1 In Nature, 30-6, a corre^xHident writes ol an intense daitness 
■ at Preston, England, April 26, 18S4: page 33, another correspondent 

writes of black rain at Crowle, near Worcester, April 36: that a 
t week later, or May 3, it had fallen again: another account of black 

rain, U[>on the 38th of A[»il, near Church Shettm, so intense that 
i the following day brooks were still dyed with it. According to 

four accounts by cnre^ndents to Nature there were earth- 
I quakes in Ei^and at this time. 
I Or the black rain of Canada, Nov. 9, 1819. This time it is 

(orthodox to attribute the black predpitale to smoke of forest fires 
south of the CHiio Rivw 
ZurchCT, Meteors, p. 238: 

That this black rain was accompanied by "shocks like those of 
• an earthquake." 

Edmburgh PhUosophical Journal, a-381: 

(That the earthquake had occurred at the climax of intense dark- 
ness and tbe fall of black rain. 

Red rains. 

Orthodoxy: 

Sand blown by the sirocco, from the Sahara to Europe. 

E^>ecia]Iy in the earthquaice regions of Eun^, there have been 
many falls of red substance, usually, but not always, precipitated 
in rain. Upon many occasions, these substances have been "abso* 
lutely identified" as sand from the Sahara. When I first took this 
matter up, I came across assurance after assurance, so positive to 
this ^ect, that, had I not been an Intermediatist, I'd have locked 
iKi furtha. Samples collected from a rain at Genoa — samples of 
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sand forwarded from the Sahara— "absolute agreement" some writers 
said: same color, same particles of quartz, even the same shells of 
diatiHus mixed in. Then the chemical analyses: not a disagreement 
worth mentifHiing. 

Our intermediatist means of eq>re3sion wiU be tliat, with pTopa 
exclusions, after the scientific or theological method, ai^thing can 
be identified with anything else, if all things aie only different ex- 
presKons of an underlying oneness. 

To many minds there's rest and there's satisfaction in that ez- 
presuon, "absolutely ideitified." Absoluteness, or the illusion of it 
— the univCTsal quest If chemists have identified substances that 
have fallen in Eurc^ as sand from African deserts, swept up in 
African whirlwinds, that's assuasive to all the irritations that occur 
to those cloistered minds that must repose in the conc^t of a snog, 
Isolated, little worid, free itata ouitact wiUi cosmic wickednesses, 
safe frcMn stellar guile, undisturbed by inter-planetary prowltngs and 
invasions. The only trouble is that a chemist's analysis, which 
seems so final and authoritative to some minds, is no more nearly 
absolute than is identification by a child or description by an im- 
becile 

I take some of that back: I accept tihat the approximation is 
higher ■ 

But that it's based up(»i dehisioo, because there is no definlteness, 
no homogeneity, no stability, only different stages somewhere be- 
tween them and indefinlteness, heterogeneity, and instability. There 
are no diemical elements. It seems acceptable that Ramsay and 
others have settled that The chemical elements are only anotho: 
disappointment in the quest for the positive, as the definite, the 
homogeneous, and the stable. If there were real dements, there 
could be a real science of chemistry. 

Upcn Nov. 13 and 13, 1902, occurred the greatest fall of matte 
in the history of AustraUa. Upon the 14th of November, it "rained 
mud," in Tasmania. It was of course attributed to Australian 
whirlwinds, but, according to the Monthly Weather Review, 32- 
365, there was a haze all the way to the Philippines, also as far as 
Hoog Kong. It may be that this phenomenon had no eqwdal rda- 
tion with the even more tremendous fall of matter that occurred in 
EunqK, February, 1903. 

For several days, the south of En^and was a dumping ground — 
from someiriiere. 

If you'd like to have a diemist's opinion, even thougji it^ oolf 
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a dtemist's <^im(m, see the report of the meetiDg of the Koyal 
Chemical Society, AjxH 2, 1903. Mr. £. G. Oaytoa read a paper 
vpoa some of the sabstance that had fallen from the sky, collected 
by htm. The Sahara ezplanatiiHi applies mostly to falls that occtir 
in southern Europe. Farther away, the conventionalists are a little 
tmeasy: for instance, the editor of the Monthly Weather Reviev, 
39-131, says of a red run that fell near the coast of Newfoundland, 
early in 1S90: "It would be very remarkable if this was Sahara 
dust." Mr. Clayton said that the matter examined by him was 
"merely wind-b<^)e dust from the roads and lanes of Wessex." This 
opinion is ty^xcal of all scientific opinion — or theological <^inion — 
or feminine opinicn — all voy wdl except for what it disregards. 
The most charitable thing I can think of — because I think it gives 
us a broader tone to relieve our malices with occa«onal charities — 
is that Mr. Clayton had not heard of tbe astonishing extent of this 
fall — had covered the Canary Islands, on the 19th, for instance. 
I think, myself, that in 1903, we passed through tbe renains of a. 
powdered wwld — left over from an ancient inter-planetaiy dispute, 
brooding in space like a red resentment ever since. Or, like every 
other opinion, the notion of dust from Wessex turns into a [HXiviil- 
dal thing when we look it over. 

To think is to conceive incomi^etely, because all thou^t relates 
only to the local. We metai^ysiciuis, of course, like to have the 
notion that we think of the unthinkable. 

As to q)ini(His, or pronouncements, I should say, because they 
always have such an authoritative air, of other chemists, there is 
an analysis in Nature, 68-54, giving water and organic matter 
at 9.08 per cent. It's that cartying out of fractions that's so con- 
vincing. The substance is id^itified as sand from the Sahara. 

Tbe vastness of this fall. In Nature, 68-65, ve are UAd that 
it had occurred in Ireland, too. The Sahara, of course — because, 
prior to Feb. 19, there had been dust sbMms in the Sahara — disre- 
garding that in that great region there's always, in some part of it, 
a dust slonn. However, just at present, it does look reasonable that 
dust had come trom Africa, via the Canaries. 

The great difficulty that authoritativeness has to contend with is 
some other authoritativeness. When an infaUibilify dashes with a 
pontification 

They exiriam. 

Nature, March 5, 1903: ,-. ■ 

. Another anaiysis— 36 per cent organic niateef.= '""^''^'-'8''- 
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Such disagreements don't look veiy well, so, io Nature, 68-i09, 
one of tbe differing chemists explains. He says that his analysis 
wa3 of muddy rain, and tbe other was of sediment of rain 

We're quite ready to accept excuses from the most high, though 
I do wonder whether we're quite so damned as we were, if we find 
ourselves in a gracious and tolerant mood toward the powers that 
condemn — but the tax that now comes upon our good manners and 
uDwilhngnes& to be too sevoe 

Nature, 68-223: 

Another chemist. He says it was 3349 pa- cent wat^ and or- 
ganic matter. 

He "identifies" this matter as sand from an African desert — but 
after deducting organic matter 

But you and I could be "identified" as sand from an African des- 
«t, after deducting all there is to us except sand 

Why we can not accept that this fall was of sand from the 
Sahara, omitting tbe obvious objection that in most parts the Sahara 
is not red at all, but is usually described as "dazzling white" ■ 

The enormousness of it: that a whirlwind might have carried it, 
but that, in that case it would be no supposititious, or doubtfully 
irfaptified whirlwind, but the greatest atmospheric cataclysm in the 
history of this earth: 

Jour. Roy. Met. Sac, 30-56: 

That, up to the a7th of February, this fall had continued in 
Belgium, Holland, Germany and Austria; that in some instances it 
was not sand, or that almost all the matter was organic: that a 
vessel had reported the fall as occurring in the Atlantic Ocean, 
midway between Southampton and the Barbados. The calculation 
is given that, in England alone, 10,000,000 tons of matter had 
fallen. It had fallen in Switzerland (Symtms' Met. Mag., March, 
1903). It had fallen in Russia {Bidl. Com. Geotog., 33-48). Not 
only had a vast quantity of matter fallen several months before, in 
Australia, but it was at this time falling in Australia {VictortoH 
Naturalist, June, 1903).— enormously — ^red mud — fifty tons per 
square mile. 

The Wessex eqdanation 

Or that every e^lanation is a Wessex explanation: by that I 
mean an attempt to interpret tbe enormous in terms of the minute 
— but that nothing can be finally explained, because by Truth we 
mean the Universal; and that even if we could think as wide as 
UnivMsality, that would not be requital to the cosmic quest— whir' 
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is not for Truth, but for the local that is true — not to universalize 
the local, but to localize the universal — or to give to a cosmic cloud 
absolute interiwetatioa in terms of the little dusty roads and lanes 
oi Wesaez. I can not conceive that this can be done: I think of 

jijg h ftppr fiTinm tion , 

Oar Intermediatist concept is that, because of the omtinui^ of 
an "things," iriiich are not separate, positive, or real things, all 
pseudo-thiiigs partake of the undeiiying, or are only different ex- 
pressions, degrees, or aspects of the underlying: so then that a samfde 
from s(Mnewhere in anything must c«Te^»nd with a sample from 
somewhere in anything else. 

Tint, by due care in sdection, and disregard for everything else, 
CH- the scientific and thecdogical method, the substance that fdl, Feb- 
ruary, 1903, could be identified with anything, w with some part 
CM- aspect (^ anything that could be conceived of 

With sand from the Sahara, sand from a barrd of sugar, or dust 
of your great, great grandfather. 

Different samples are described and listed in the Journal of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, 30-57 — or we'll see whether my nottcHi 
that a chemist could have identified some (Hie of these samides as 
frcnn anyidiere c<Hiceivable, is extreme or not: ^ 

"Similar to brick dust," in one place; "buff or light brown,*™ 
another {Jace; "choo^te-colored and silky to the touch and slightly 
iridescent"; "gray"; "red-rust cdor"; "reddish raindrops and gray 
sand"; "diity gray"; "quite red"; "yellow-brown, with a tinge of 
pink"; "deep yellow-clay color," 

In Nature, it is described as c^ a peculiar yellowish cast in 
one {dace, reddish somewhere else, and salmon-colored in another 
l^ace. 

Or there could be real sdence if ihen were really anything to be 
sdentific about. 

Or the science of chemistiy is like a science of sociology, preju- 
diced in advance, because only to see is to see with a prejudice, 
setting out to "prove" that all inhabitants of New York came from 
Africa. 

Veiy easy matter. Samples from one part of town. Disregard 
fn- all the rest 

There is no science but Wessez-sdence. 

Accordiuf to our acceptance, there should be no other, but that 
iqiproximation should be higher: that metaphysics is super-evil: that 
tbe sdentific qnrit is of the cosmic quest. 
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Our Dotlcm b that, in a real existence, soch a quan-flystem of 
fables as the sdeDce of cbemiatry could not deceive for a moment: 
but that in an "existence" endeavoring to become real, it represents 
that endeavor, and will continue to impose its pseudo-positiveneas 
tmtn it be driven out by a higher approximation to reaJness; 

That the science of chaniatiy is as impositive as fortune-tdling — 

That, thouj^ it represents a higher sf^roximation to realness 
than does alchemy, for instance, and so drove out alchemy, it is 
still only sfflnewhere between myih and positiveness. 

The attempt at realness, or to state a teal and unmodified fact 
here, is the statement: 

All red rains are colored by sands from the Sahara desert 

Hy own impositivist acceptances are: 

That some red rams are colored by sands from the Sahara desert; 

Some by sands from other terrestrial sources; 

S<Mne by sands from other worlds, or from their deserts — also from 
aerial regions too indefinite or amorphous to be thought of as 
"worlds" or planets 

That no supposititious whirlwind can account for the hundreds oi 
millions of tons of matter that fell upon Australia, Pacific Ocean 
and Atlantic Ocean and Europe in 1902 and 1903 — that a wbiriwind 
that could do that would not be sui^iosititious. 

But now we shall cast oS some of our own wessicality by accq>t- 
ing that there have been falls of red substance other than sand. 

We r^rd every science as an expres»on of the attonpt to be 
real. But to be real is to localize the unlvosal — or to make some 
one thing as wide as all things — successful accomplishment of whidi 
I cannot conceive of. The prime resistance to this endeavor is the re- 
fusal of the rest of the univeise to be damned, excluded, disregarded, 
to receive Christian Science treatment, by something else so attempt- 
ing. Although all phenomena are striving for the Absolute — or have 
surrendered to and have incoiporated themselves in liigher attempts, 
simply to be phenomenal, or to have seeming in Intermediateness 
is to apreaa relatiMis. 

A river. 

It is water exf^essing the gravitational relation of different levels. 

The water of the river. 

Expression fA chemic relations of hydrogen and oxyeea — whidi 
are not final. 

Adty. i _■■■ C.OOgIc 
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Manifestatioo of commerdal and social rdatioos. 

Tiow could a mmmtain be without base in & greater body? 

Stan^txper live without customers? 

The prime resstance to the positivist attempt by SdoKe is its ifr- 
lations with other i^ienomena, <x that it only expresses those rela- 
tions in the fitst place. Or that a Science can have seeming, or survive 
in Intennediateness, as something pure, isolated, positivdy different, 
no nu>re than could a river or a city or a mountain or a store. 

This Intermediateness-wide attempt by parts to be wholes — which 
can not be realized in our quasi-state, if we acc^t that in it the 
00-ezistence of two or more wholes ot universals is impossible — high 
jqiproximatiOTi to which, however, may be thinkaW^-^ 

Sdeotists and their dream of "pure science." 

Artists and their dream of "art fw art's sake." 

It is oiu: nodoa that if they could almost realize, that would be 
almost realness: that they would instantly be translated into real 
existence. Such thinkers are good positivists, but they are evil in 
an economic and sodcdogic sense, if, in that sense, nothing has 
justification for being, unless it serve, or function ftH*, or express 
the relations, of some higher aggregate. So Science functions for 
and serves society at large, and would, from society at large, receive 
DO siq^rt, unless it did so divert itself or dissipate and prostitute 
itself. It seems that by prostitution I mean usefulness. 

There have been r^ rains that, in the middle ages, were called 
"rains of blood." Such rams terrified many persons, and were so 
unsettling to large populations, that Science, in its sodologic rda- 
tiooB, has sou^t, by Mrs. Eddy's method, to remove an evil 

That "laias of blood" do not exist; 

That rains so called are only of water colored by sand from the 
Sahara desert 

My own acc^tance is that such assurances, whether fictitious <x 
not, fi^iether the Sahara is a "dazzlmg white" desert or not, have 
wTouslit such good effects, in a sociologic sense, even though prosti- 
tutional in the po^tivist sense, that, in the socitdogic sense, they 
were well justified; 

But that we've g(8ie on: that this is the twentieth century) that 
mo^ of us have grown up so that such st^rifics of the past are no 
longer necessary: 

Hiat if gushes of blood ^ould fall frcmi the sky upon New York 
Qty, buaoess would go on as usual. 

We b^an with rains that we accepted ourselves were, most likely, 
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only of sand. In my own stiU immature hereticalnesa — and by 
heresy, or progress, I mean, very largely, a return, though with 
many modifications, to the superstitiiHis of the past, I think I fed 
considerable aloofness to the idea of rains of htood. Just at present, 
it is my conservative, or timid purpose, to express only that there 
have been red rains that very strongly suggest Uood or findy divided 

jtnimal mattCT 

Debris from inter-planetary disasters. 

Aerial battles. 

Food-supplies from cargoes of super-vessels, wredced in inter- 
planetary traffic 

There was a red rain in the Mediterranean region, Mardi 6, 1888. 
Twdve days later, it fell again. Whatever this substance may have 
been, «4ien hunted, the odor of animal matter from it was strong 
and persistent (L' Astroaomie, 1888-205.) 

But-'^infinite heterogeneity — or debris from many different kinds 
of aerial cargoes — there have beoi red rains that l^ve bera colored 
by neitber sand nw animal matter, ^ 

AnruUt of PJiSosophy, 16-226: 

That, Kov. 2, 1819 — week beiore the black rain and earthquake 
of Canada — there fell, at Blankenberge, H(dland, a red rain. As 
to sand, two chuniats of Bruges ctmcentrated 144 ounces of the rain 
to 4 ounces— "no precipitate fell." But the color was so maited 
that bad there been sand, it would have been deposited, if the sub- 
stance bad been diluted instead of concentrated. Experiments were 
made, and various reagents did cast precipitates, but other thaa 
sand. The chemists ccmduded that the rain-water contained muriate 
of cobalt — ^which is not veiy enli^tening: that could be said of 
many substances carried in vessels upon the Atlantic Ocean. What- 
ever it may have been, in the Annales de Chimie, 2-13-432, its 
cdor is said to have been red-violet. For various chemic reactions, 
see Quar. Jour. Roy. Inst., 9-202, and Edht. PkU. Jour., 2-381. 

Something that fell with dust said to have been meteoric, March 
9, 10, II, 187a: described 'm the Chemical News, 25-300, as a "pecu- 
liar substance," consisted of red inm ochre, carbonate of lime, and 
OTgaoic matter. 

Orange-red hail, March 14, 1873, in Tmcajxy. (Notes and Que- 
»«*, 9-S-r6.1 . 

Rain of lavender-colored substanra, at Oudon, Fianc^ Dec. 19, 
1903. (BuU. Soc. Met. de France, 1904-124.) , ,,,,,[,. 

la Nature. iS&s-i-SSi: " ^'^^^'8'^ 
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That, according to Prof. Scbwedoff, tbete fell, in Rnsaia, June 14, 
18S0, red hailstones, also blue hailstones, also gray hailstones. 

Natvre, 34-123; 

'A correspondent writes that he had been told by a resident ot a 
small town in Venezuela, that there, April 17, 1886, had fallen hail- 
stones, some red, some blue, some whitish: informant said to have 
beoi one unlikely evei to have heard of the Russian phenommon; 
described as an "honest, i^ain countryman." 

Nature, July s, 1877, quotes a Roman correspondent to the 
London Times who sent a translation from an Italian newspaper: 
that a red rain had fallen in Italy, June 33, 1877, amtaining "micro- 
scc^ically small particles of sand." 

Or, according to our acceptance, any other story would have been 
an evil thing, in the sodologic sense, in Italy, in 1877. But the 
English correspondent, from a land where terrifying red rains are 
uncommon, does not feel this necessity. He writes: "I am by np 
means satisfied that the rain was of sand and wat^ ." His observa^ 

•iS are that drc^ of this rain left stains "such as sandy water 
could not leave." He notes that when the water ev^wratcd, no 
sand was Mt bdiind. 

L'AmUe ScieiUifique, 1888-75: 

That, Dec. 13, 1887, there fdl, in Cochin China, a substance 
like blood, scHnewbat coagulated. 

Atmales de C/dmie, 85-266: 

That a thick, viscous, red matter fell at Ulm, in i8ii. 

We now have a datum with a factor that has be^i foreshadowed; 
iriiich will recur and recur and recur throughout this book. It is a 
factor that makes for speculation so revolutionary that it will have 
to be re-enforced many times before we can take it into full ac- 
ceptance. 

Year Book of Facts, 1861-373: 

Quotation from a letter from Prof. Campini to Prof. Matteucci: 

That, upon Dec. 38, i860, at about 7 a. m., in the northwestern 
part of Siena, a reddish rain fell copiou^y for two hours. 

A second red shower fell at 11 o'clock. 

Three days later, the red r^n fell again. 

The nort day another red rain fdl. 

Still more extraordinarily: 

Each fall occurred in "exactly the same quarter of Unm.'* 



CHAPTER IV 

IT is In the FGCords of the French Academy that, npoa March 17, 
1669, is the towa of Cbatillim-sur-Seine, f^ a reddish substance 
that was "thick, viscous, and putrid." 

American Joimtai of Science, 1-41-404: 

Stoiy of a liighly unpleasant substance that had fallm from the 
sky, in Wilson County, Tennessee. We read that Dr. Troost visited 
the place and Investi^ited. Later we're going to investigate some 
investigations — but never mind that now. Dr. Troost reported that 
the substance was dear blood and ptntions of flesh scattered i^khi 
tobacco fields. He argued that a whirlwind might have taken an 
animal up from one [dace, mauled it around, and have precipitated 
its remains someidiere else. 

But, in volume 44, page si 6, of the Journal, there is an apcJogy. 
The whole matter is, upon new^>aper authority, said to have been 
a hoax by negroes, who had pretended to have seen the shower, fw 
the sake of practicing upon the credulity of their masters: that they 
had scattered the decaying Sesh of a dead hog over the tobacco fields. 

If we d<Hi't accept this datum, at least we see the sodolo^cally 
necessary determination to have all falls accredited to earthly ori^ns 
— even when they're falls that don't fall. 

Annu(U Register, 1831-687: 

That, upon the 13th of August, 1819, something had fallen from 

the sky at Amherst, Mass. It bad been examined and described by 

Prof. Graves, f(»merly lecturer at Dartmouth College. It was an 

object that had upon it a n^, similar to that of milled cloth. Upon 

removing this n^, a buff-colored, pulpy substance was found. It 

had an c^endve odor, and, upon exposure to the air, turned to a 

vivid red. This thing was said to have fallen with a brilliant light. 

_^ Also see the Edtnbwgk PftXosopkical Journal, 5-395. In the 

^ Aimdes de Ckimie, 1831-67, M. Arago accepts the datum, and 

' gives four instances of similar objects or substances said to have 

. ^ fallen frmn the sky, two of which we shall have with our data of 

gdatioous, or viscous matter, and two of which I omit, because It 

seons to me that the dates ^\ea are too far back. 

4» ~ --iOylc 
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Id the American Journal of Science, 1-2-335, is Fntfesew Gtaves' 
accoant, CMnmunkated by Professor Dewey: 

That, iqwQ the evening of August 13, 1819, a light was seeo in 
Amherst — a falling object — sound aa if of an explosion. 

In the home of Prof. Dewey, this light was reflected upon a wall 
of a nx»n in which were sevoal members of Prof. Dewey's family. 

The next morning, in Prof. Dewey's front yard, in what is said 
to have been the only position from which the lig^t that had been 
seen in the room, the night before, could have hem reflected, was 
found a substance "unlike anything befwe observed by anyone who 
saw it." It was a bowi-shaped object, about 8 inches in diameter, 
and one inch thick. Bright buff-cotored, and having upon it a "fine 
nap." Upon removing this covering, a buff-colored, puli^ substance 
of the omsistency of soft-soap, was found — "of an (tensive, suf- 
focating smell." 

A few minutes of exposure to the air changed the buff coIot to "a 
livid color resembling venous blood." It absorbed mcHsture quickly 
from the six and liquefied. For some of the chonic reacti<His, see 
the Jowniai. 

There's another l<»t quaai-soul of a datum that seems to me to 
bdong here: 

LoDdoo Times, April 19, 1836: 

Fall of fish that had occurred in the neighbOThood of Allahabad, 
India. It is said that the fish were of the cbalwa ^>ecie3, about a 
span in Imgth and a seer in weight — you know. 

They were dead and dry. 

Or thty had been such a long time out of water that we can't 
accept that they had been scooped out of a pond, by a whirlmnd — 
even thou^ they were so definitely identified as of a known local 



Or they were not fish at 9II. 

I incline, myself, to the acceptance that they were not fish, but 
slender, fish-shaped objects of the same substance as that which 
fell at Amherst — it is said that, whatever they were, they could 
not be eaten: that "in the pan, they turned to blood." 

For details of this story see the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1834-307. May 16 or 17, 1834, is the date given in the 
Jownal. 

In the American Journal of Science, I-25-363, occurs the inev* 
itable damnation of the Amherst object: 

Prof. Edward Hitdicock wcat to live in Amherat. He says that 
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years later, anotha object, like the one said to liave fallen in 1819, 
had been found at "nearly the same place." Prof. Hitchcock was 
invited by Prof. Graves to ecamine it. Exactly like the first oat. 
Corresponded in size and color and consistency. The chemic teac- 
tions were the same. 

Prof. Hitchcock recognized it in a mmnent. 

It was a gelatinous fungus. 

He did not satisfy himself as to just the eaiact q>ede3 it bdonged 
to, but he predicted that similar fungi might spring up within twenty- 
four hours — 

But, before evening, two othns siHang up. 

Or we've arrived at one of the oldest of the ezdusionists' onvai- 
tions — or nostoc. We shall have many data of gelatinous substance 
said to have fallen from the sky: almost always the esclusionists 
argue that it was only nostoc, an Alga, or, in some req>ects, a fung- 
ous growth. The ri^ convmtion is "spawn of frogs cm* of fishes." 
These two conventicms have made a strong combinaticm. In in- 
stances where testimony was not convincing that gelatinous matter 
had been seen to fall, it was said that the gelatinous substance was 
nostoc, and had been upon the ground in the first place: when the 
testimony was too good that it had fallen, it was said to be spawn 
that had been carried from aae [^ace to another in a whiriwind. 

Now, I can't say that nostock is always greenish, any more than 
I can say that blackbirds are always blade, having seen a irtiite one: 
we shall quote a scientist who knew ctf flesh-colored nostoc, when so 
to know was ctmvoiient. When we come to reputed falls of geU 
atinous substances, I'd like it to be noticed bow c^ten they are 
described as whiti^ or grayish. In locking up the subject, mysdf, 
I have read only of greenish nostoc. Said to be greenish, in Wd>> 
ster's Dictionary — said to be "blue-green" in the New International 
Encyclopedia — "from bright greai to olive-green" {Science Gossip, 
10-114); "green" (Science Gossip, 7-260); "greenish" (Notes 
and Queries, 1-11-319). It would seem acceptable that, if many 
reports of white birds should occur, the birds are not blackbirds, even 
though there have been white blackbirds. Or that, if often reported, 
grayish or whitish gdatinous substance is not nostoc, and is not 
spawn if occurring in times unseasonable for spawn. 

"The Kentucky Hienomenon." 

So it was called, in its day, and now we have an occurrence that 
attracted a great deal of attention in its own time. Usually these 
things of the accursed have been hushed iq> or disr^puxled — sop- 
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preaeed like the seven black rains of Slains — but, upon March 3, 
1876, something occurred, in Bath County, Kentucky, that broujibt 
many new^xiper correspondents to the scene. 

The substance that locked like beef that fell from the sky. 

Upon March 3, 1876, at Olympian Springs, Bath Cotmty, Ken- 
tucky, fiake» of a substance that looked like beef fell from the sky 
— ^"from a clear ^." We'd like to emphasize that it was said that 
nothing but this falling substance was visible in the sky. It fell in 
flakes of various sizes; some two inches s(]uare, one, three or four 
inches square. The Sake-formation is interesting: later we shall 
think of it as signifying pressure — somewhere. It was a thick 
shower, on the ground, on trees, on fences, but it was narrowly local- 
ized: or uptHi a strip of land about 100 yards long and about 50 yards 
wide. For the first account, see the Scientific American, 34-197, 
and the New York Times, March 10, 1876. 

Then the eidu^onists. 

Something that locked like beef: one flake of it the size of a 
square envelt^>e. 

If we think of how hard the exclusiooists have fou^t to reject 
the coming of ordinary-looking dust from this earth's externality, 
we can sympathize with them in this sensational instance, [>eiiiaps. 
Newspaper correspondents wtote broadcast and witnesses were 
quoted, and this time there is no mention of a hoax, and, e:icept by 
one scientist, there is no denial that the fall did take place. 

It seems to me that the exdusionists are still mcn-e emiidiatically 
conservators. It is not so much that tbey are inimical to all data 
of externally derived substances that fall upon this earth, as that they 
are inimical to all data discordant with a system that does not in- 
clude such phenomena — 

Or the spirit or hc^ or ambition of the cosmos, which we call 
attempted positivism: not to find out the new; not to add to what 
is called knowledge, but to systematize. 

Scientific American Supplement, 2-426: 

That the substance reported from Kentucky had been examined 
by Leopold Brandeis. 

"At last we have a proper explanation of this much talked of 



"It has been comparatively easy to identify the substance and to 
fix its status. The Kentucky 'wonder* is no more or less than 
nostoc" 

Or that it had not ffdlen; that it had been tqxm the ground in 
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the first place, and had swollen in nda, and, attracting attratkm by 
gieatly increased volume, had been supposed by onsdentific ob- 
sovHS to have fallen in rain — 

What rain, I don't know. 

Also it is spokra oi as "dried" several times. That's one of the 
most important of the details. 

But the rdief of outraged prt^e^, expressed. in the Suppte- 
mtKt, is amusing to some of us, who, I fear, may be a little im- 
proper at times. Very spirit of the Salvati(m Army, when some 
third-rate scientist comes out with an explanation of the venniform 
appendix or the os ax^ that would have been acc^table to Moses. 
To give completeness to "the t^'oper explanation," it is said that 
Mr. Brandeis had identi&ed the substance as "flesh-cdored" nostoc 

Prof. Lawrence Smith, of Kentudty, one of the most resolute of 
the exc]u»(Musts: 

New York Times, Mardi 12, 1876: 

That the substance had been examined and analyzed by Prof. 
Smith, according to whom, it gave every indication of b^ng the 
"dried" ^>awn of some reptile, "doubtless of the frog" — (h* up fnnn 
one place and down in another. As to "dried," that may refer to 
condition when Prof. Smith received it. 

In the Scientific American Supplement, 2-473i I^> A. Mead 
Edwards, President of the Newark Scientific Association, writes that, 
vhea be saw Mr. Brandeis' communication, bis feeling was of con- 
viction that pR^riety had been re-established, or that the problem 
had been sdved, as be expresses it: knowing Mr. Brandeis well, be 
had called upon that upholder of re^)ectability, to see the substance 
that had beoi identified as nostoc. But he had also called upon Dr. 
Hamilton, who had a specimen, and Dr. Hamilton had declared it to 
be lung-tissue. Dr. Edwards writes of the substance that bad so 
completely, or beautifully — if beauty is completeness — been identi- 
fied as nostoc — "It turned out to be lung tissue also." He wrote to 
other persons who had ^>edmens, and identified other specimens 
as masses of cartilage or muscular fibres. "As to whence it came, I 
have no theory." Nevertheless he endorses the local explanation — 
and a bizarre thing it is: 

A flock of gorged, heavy-weij^ted buzzards, but far vp and iit- 
visible in the clear sky— — 

They bad disgorged. 

Prof, Fas»g lists the substance, in bis "Bibliogtaidiy,'' as fish 
spKmn. McAtee {Monthly Weather Reviev, May, 1918), lists 
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it as a Jd]y-like material, suj^XKed to bave been the "dried" ^»wii 
dther of fishes or of scnne batracbiao. 

Or this is why, against the seemingly insuperable odds against ill 
things new, tha« can be what is called pKOgtess 

That Dothing is positive, in the aspects of iunnogeneity and uni^: 

If the «4iole world should seem to combine against you, it is oi^ 
unreal aHnbinati<H], or intennediateness to unity and dismiity. Every 
resistance is itself divided into parts resisting one another. The 
simplest strate^ seons to be— never botha to fi^t a thing: set 
its own parts fighting we another. 

We are merging away fnxn carnal to geladoous substance, and 
here there is an abundance of instances or r^Ktrts of instances. These 
data are so in^r<q>er they're obscene to the science of tfr^y, but we 
shall see that sdeoce, before it became so rigorous, was not so 
imidish. CSiladni was not, and Greg was not. 

I shall have to accept, myself, that gelatinous substance has often 
fallen frcm the sky — 

Or that, far up, or far away, the whole sky is gelatinous? 

That meteors tear through and detach fragments? 

That fragments are brought down by storms? 

Tliat the twinkling of stars is penetration of lij^t tbrou^ some- 
tlung that quivers? 

I think, mysdf, that it would be absurd to say that the whcrie sky 
is gelatinous: it seems more acceptable that oiUy certain areas are. 

Humboldt (Cosmos, 1-119) says that all our data in this respect 
must be "classed amongst the mythical fables of mjrthology." He 
is very sure, but just a little redundant 

We shall be iqiposed by the standard resistances: 

There in the first place; 

Up from one place, in a iriiirlwind, and down in another. 

We shall not bother to be very convincing 00c way or another, 
because of the over-abadowing of the datum with which we shall 
end up. It will mean that something had been in a stationary por- 
tion fw several days over a small part of a small town in England: 
this is the revolutionary thing that we have alluded to before; 
iriietfaer the substance were nostoc, or spawn, or some kind of a larval 
nexus, doem't matter so much. If it stood in the sky for several 
days, we rank with Moses as a chronider of improprieties — or was 
that story, or datum, we mean, told by Moses? Ttien we shall have 
10 many records of gdadnous substance said to have fallen with 
meteorites, that, between the two [dieniHnena, scnne of us will have 
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to accept annection — w that there are at least vast gdatinous areas 
aloft, and that meteorites tear through, carrying down some of the 
substance. 

Comptes Rendus, 3-SS4: 

That, in 1836, M. Vallot, member of the French Academy, [daced 
before the Academy some fragmmts of a gelatinous substance, said 
to have fallen from the sky, and asked that they be analyzed. There 
is no further allusion to this subject. 

Comptes Rendus, 23-542: 

That, in Wilna, Lithuania, April 4, 1846, in a rainstorm, fell nut- 
sized masses of a substance that b described as both resinoas and 
gdatinous. It was odiHlesa until burned: then it ^read a very 
pronomiced sweetish odor. It is described as like gelatine, but 
much firmo': but, having been in watn* 24 hours, it swelled out, 
and looked altogeUter gdatinous 

It was grayish. 

We are told that, in 1841 and 1846, a similar substance had 
fallen in Asia Minor. 

In Notes and Queries, 8-6-190, it is said that, early in August, 
1894, thousands of jelly fish, about the size of a shilling, had fallen 
at Bath, England. I think it is not acceptable that they wov 
jelly fish: but it does look as if this time frog spawn did fall from 
the sky, and may have been translated by a whirlwind — because, at 
the same time, small frogs fell at Wigan, England. 

Natufe, 87-10: 

That, June 34, 1911, at Et<H), Bucks, England, the ground was 
found covered with masses of jelly, the ^ze of peas, after a heavy 
rainfall. We are not tcdd of oostoc, this time: it is said that the 
object contained numerous eggs of "some species of ChirontKnus, 
frwn which larvae soon emerged." 

I indine, then, to think that the objects that fell at Bath woe 
ndtfaer jelly fish not masses of frog spawn, but stmething of a 
larval kind 

This is what had occurred at Bath, England, 33 years before. 

London Times, Apn^ 24, 1871: 

Hiat, upon the 22od of April, 1871, a stwm of glutinous drops 
ndther jelly fish nor masses of frog q>awn, but something of a 
railroad station, at Bath. "Many soon devdoped into a worm- 
like chrysalis, about an inch in length." The account of this occurs 
rence in the Zoologist, 2-6-2686, is more like the Eton-datum: of 
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minute forms, said to have been infusoria; not forms about an inch 
in length. 

Trans. Ent. Soc. of London, 1871-proc. zxii: 

That the pheoomenoa had been investigated by the Rev. L. Jet^'os, 
of Bath. His description is of minute worms in filmy envelopes. 
He tries to account for their segr^ation. The mystery of it 
is: what could have brought so many <rf them together? Many other 
falls we shall have record of, and in most of them segregation is 
the great mystery. A whirlwind seems anything but a segregative 
iorte. Segregation of things that have fallen from the sky has been 
avoided as most de^dyed of the damned. Mr. Jenyns conceives of 
a large pool, in which were many of these spherical masses: of the 
pool drying up and concentrating all in a small area; of a whirl- 
wind then scoq>ing al! up together 

But several days later, more of these objects fell in the same 
place. 

That such marksmanship is not attributable to vriiirlvinds seems 
to me to be what we think we mean by common sense: 

It may not look like common sense to say that these things bad 
been stationary over the town of Batb, several days 

The seven black rains of Stains; 

The four red rains of Siena. 

An interesting sidelight on the mechanics of orthodox Is that 
Mr. Jenyns dutifully records the second fall, but ignores it in his 
e]q>lanation. 

R. P. Greg, one of the most notable of cataloguers of metewitic 
phenomoia, records (Phil. Mag.: 4-8-463) falls of visdd substance 
in the years 1651, 1686, 1718, 1796, 1811, 1819, 1844, He gives 
earlier dates, but I practice exclusions, myself. In the Report 
0} the Britisk Association, 1S60-63, Greg records a meteor that 
seaned to pass near the ground, between Barsdorf and Fr«burg, 
Germany: the next day a jelly-like mass was found in the snow 

Unseasonableness for either ^pawn or nostoc. 

Greg's comment in this instance is: "curious if true." But he 
records without modification the fall of a meteorite at Gotha, 
Germany, Sept. 6, 1835, "leaving a jelly-like mass on the ground." 
We are told that this substance fell only three feet away from an 
observer. In the Report of the British Association, 1855-94, ac- 
cording to a letter from Greg to Prof. Baden-Powell, at night, Oct 
8, 1844, near Coblentz, a German, who was known to Greg, and 
another person, saw a luminous body fall close to them. They 
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returned next niiHniag and found a gelatinous mass of grayish toUx, 

According to CUadni's account (Annals of Philosophy, ns., 
13-94) a viscous mass fdl with a luminous meteorite between Siena 
and Rune, May, 1653; viscous matter found after the fall of a 
fire ball, in Lusatia, March, 1796; fall of a gelatinous substance, 
after tlie explosion of a meteorite, near Heidelburg, July, 1811. 
In the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 1-234, the sutetance that 
fell at Lusatia is said to Imve been of the "color and odor of dried, 
brown varnish." In the Amer. Jour. Sci., 1-26-133, ^ is said that 
gelatinous matter fell with a globe of fire, upon the island of Letl^, 
India, 171 8. 

In the Amer. Jour. Sci., 1-36-396, in many observaticHis upon 
the meteors of November, 1833, are reports of falls of gelatinous 
substance: 

That, accc»iiiog to newspaper reports, "lumps of jdly" were 
found on the ground at Rahway, N. J. The substance was v^Ush, 
OT resembled the coagulated white of an egg; 

That Mr. H. H. Garland, of Nelson County, Vir^nia, had found 
a jdly-like substance of about the circumference of a twen^-five- 
cent piece; 

That, acccwding to a communication from A. C. Twinmg to Prof. 
Olmstead, a woman at West P<Mnt, N. Y., had seen a mass the ^zo 
of a tea cup. It looked like boiled starch; 

That, according to a newspaper, of Newark, N. J., a mass of 
gelatinous substance, like soft soap, bad been foimd. "It possessed 
little elasticity, and, aa the ^^Itcation of heat, it evaptoated as 
readily as water." 

It seems incredible that a scientist would have such hardihood, 
or infidelity, as to accept that these things bad fallen from the sky: 
nevertheless. Prof. Olmstead, who collected these lost souls says: 

"The fact that the supposed deposits were so uniformly described 
as gelatinous substance forms a presumption in favor of the suf^ 
position that they had the (Migin ascribed to them." 

In contemporaneous scientific publicatitois considerable attentioo 
was given to Prof. Olmstead's series of papers upon this subject 
of the November meteors. You will not find one mention of the 
part that treats of gelatinous matter. 
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CHAPTER V 

I SHALL attempt not much of oMTelatioii of dates. A mathe- 
matic-miDded positivist, with his delusion that in an interme- 
diate state twice two are four, whereas, if we accept Contiouity, we 
can DOt accq>t that there are anywhae two things to start with, 
would search our data for periodicities. It is so obvious to me that 
the mathematic, or the regular, is the attribute of the Universal, that 
I have not mudi inclination to look for it in the local. Still, in this 
solar system, "as a whole," there is considerable ^prioimatioD to 
rc^[Ularity; or the mathematic is so nearly localized that eclipses, 
fw instance, can, with rather high approximation, be forettrfd, 
though I have notes that would deflate a little the astrcmomeis' 
vainglory in this respect — or would if that were possible. An as- 
tronomer is poorly paid, uncheered by crowds, con^derably ist^ted: 
he lives upcm his own inflations: deflate a bear and it couldn't 
bibemate. This solar system is like every other phenomenon that 
can be regarded "as a whole" — or the affairs of a ward are inter- 
fered with by the affairs of the city of which it is a part; dty by 
county; county by state; state by nation; nation by other nations; 
all natk>ns by climatic conditions; climatic conditions by solar cir< 
cumstances; sun by geueral planetary circumstances; solar system 
"as a whole" by other solar systems — so the hopdessness of flnding 
the i^nomena of entire^ in the ward of a city. But positivists 
are those who try to find the unrelated in the ward of a dty. In 
our acceptance this is the spirit of cosmic religion. Objectively the 
state is not realizable in the ward of a dty. But, if a positivist 
could bring himself to absolute belief that he had found it, that 
would be a subjective realization of that which is unrealizable ob- 
jectively. Of course we do not draw a positive line between the 
objective and the subjective — or that all phenomena called things 
or persons are subjective within one all-indusive nexus, and that 
thou^ts within thcee that are commonly called "persons" are sub- 
subjective. It b rather as if Intennediateness strove for RegularlQr 
in this solar system and failed: then generated the mentality of 
astronontets, and, in that secondary expression, strove for ctuivtc- 
tion that failure bad been success. 
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I have tabulated all the data of this hock, and a great deal 
besides — card system — and several proximities, thus emphasized, 
have been revelations to me: nevertheless, it is only the method of 
theologians and scieotists — worst of all, of statisticians. 

For instance, by the statistic method, I could "prove" that a 
black rain has fallen "regularly" every seven months, somewhere 
upon this earth. To do this, I'd have to include red rains and 
yellow rains, but, conventionaUy, I'd pick out the black particles 
in red substances and in yellow substances, and disregard the rest. 
Then, too, if here and there, a black rain should be a. week early 
or a month late — that would be "acceleratiwi" or "retardation." 
This is supposed to be legitimate in working out the periodicities 
of comets. If black rains, or red or yellow rains with black par- 
ticles in them, should not appear at all near some dates — we have 
not read Darwin in vain — ^"U»e records are not comidete." As to 
other, interfering black rains, they'd be either gray or brown, or 
for them we'd find other periodicities. 

Still, I have had to notice the year 1819, for instance. I shall 
not note them all in this book, but I have records of 31 extraor- 
dinary events in 1883. Some one should write a book upon the 
phenomena of this <me year — that is if books should be written. 
1849 is notable for extraordinary falls, so far apart that a local 
explanation seems inadequate — not only the black rain of Ireland, 
May, 1849, but a red rain in Sidly and a red rain in Wales. Also, 
it is said (Timb's Year Book, 1850-241) that, upon April 18 or 
20, 1849, shepherds near Mt. Araat, found a substance that was 
not indigenous, upon areas measuring 8 to 10 miles in circumfer- 
ence. Presumably it had fallen there. 

We have already gtxie into the subject of Science and its attenq>ted 
positiveness, and its resistances in that it must have relations of 
service. It is very easy to see that most of the theoretic science 
of the 19th century was only a rdation of reaction against theolog^c 
dogma, and has no more to do with Truth than has a wave that 
bounds back from a shore. Or, if a shop girl, or you or I, should 
pull out a piece of chewing gum about a yard long, that would be 
quite 35 scientific a performance as was the stretching of this 
earth's age several hundred million of years. 

- All "things" are not thin^, but only relations, or e]q>ressiona 
of relations: but all relations are striving to be the unrelated, or 
have surrendered to, and subordinated to, higher attempts. So there 
is a positivist a^KCt to this reaction that is itsdf only a rclatioa, and 
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that is the attraipt to affiimQate all phenomena under the materialist 
explanation, or to formulate a final, all-indusive system, upon the 
materialist basis. If this attempt could be realized, that would be 
the attaining of realness; but this attempt can be made only by 
disregarding psychic phenomena, for instance — or, if science shall 
eventually give in to the psychic, it would be no m<»'e legitimate 
to explain the immaterial in terms of the material, than to explain 
the material in terms of the immaterial. Our own acceptance is 
that material and immaterial are of a oneness, merging, for instance, 
in a thought that is continuous with a physical action: that oneness 
can not be explained, because the process of e:q>laining is the inter- 
pnting of something in terms of something else. All explanation is 
assimilation of something in terms of something else that has been 
taken as a basis: but, in Continuity, there is nothing that is any 
more basic than anything else — unless we think that delusion built 
iqxin delusion is less real than its pseudo-foundation. 

In 1829 (Timb's Year Book, 1848-235) in Persia, fell a sub- 
stance that the people said they had never seen before. As to what 
it was, they had not a notion, but they saw that the sheep ate it. 
Tbey ground it into flour and made bread, said to have been pass- 
able enough, though insipid. 

That was a chants that science did not neglect. Manna was 
placed upon a reasonable basis, or was assimilated and recondled 
with the system that bad ousted the older — and less nearly real — 
system. It was said that, likely enough, manna had fallen in 
ancient times — because it was still falling — but that there was no 
tutelary influence behind it — that it was a lichen frcHn the ste[q>es 
of Asia Minor — "up from one place in a whirlwind and down in 
another place." In the American Almanac, 1833-71, it is said 
that this substance — "unknown to the inhabitants of the region" — 
was "immediately recognized" by scientists who examined it: and 
that "the chemical analysis also identified it as a lichen." 

This was back in the days when Chemical Analysis was a god. 
Since then his devotees have been shocked and disillusioned. Just 
how a chemical analysis could so botanize, I don't know — but it 
was Chemical Analysis who spoke, and spoke dogmatically. It 
seems to me that the ignorance of inhabitants, contrasting with the 
local knowledge of foreign scientists, is overdone: if there's anything 
good to eat, within any distance conveniently covered by a whirlwind 
— inhabitants know it. I have data of other falls, m Persia and 
Asiatic Turkey, of edible substances. They are all dogmatically 
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said to be "manna"; and "manna" is dogmatically said to be a 
spedes of lichens from the steppes of Asia Minor, The po^ti<Mi 
that I take is that this explanation was evolved in ignOTance of the 
fall of vegetable substances, or edible substances, in other parts of 
the world: that it is the familiar attempt to explain the general 
in terms of the local; that, if we shall have data of falls of vegetable 
substance, in, say, Canada, or India, they were not of lichens from 
the steppes of A5ia Minor; that, though all falls in Aaatic Turkey 
and Persia are sweepingly ai^ convmiently called showera of 
"manna," they have not been even all of the same substance. In 
one instance the particles are said to have been "seeds." Thou^ 
in Comptes Rendus, the substance that fell in 1841 and 1846, is 
said to have been gelatinous, in the Bult. Sci. ffat. de Neuchatd^ 
it is said to have been of something, in lumps the size of a filbert, 
that bad been ground into flour; that of this flour had been made 
bread, very attractive-looking, but flavorless. 

The great difficulty is to explain segregation in these showgs 

But deep sea fishes and occasional falls down to them, of edible 
substances; bags of grain, barrels of sugar; things that had not been 
whirled up from one part of the ocean-bottom, in stonns or subma- 
rine disturbances, and dro[4)ed somewhere else 

I suppose one thinks — but gAin in bags never has fallen 

Object of Amherst — its covering like "milled cloth" 

Or barr^ of com lost from a vessel would not sink — but a host 
of them dashing together, after a wreck — they burst open ; the com 

unks, or does when saturated; the barrd staves float longer 

If there be not an overhead traffic in commodities similar to 
our own commodities carried over this earth's oceans — ^I'm not the 
. deep-sea fish I think I am. 

I have no data other than the mere suggestion of the Ambefst 
object of b^ or barrels, but my notion is that bags and bairds 
frcHD a wreck on one of this earth's oceans, would, by the time they 
reached the bottom, no longer be recognizable as bags or barrels; 
that, if we can have data of the fall of fibrous matnial that may 
have been doth or pspa or wood, we shall be satisfactory and 
grotesque enou^. 
Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., 1-379; 

"In the year 1686, some workmen, ^o had been fetching water 
from a pond, seven German miles from Memel, on returning to 
their wwk, after dinner (during which there had been a snow storm) 
found the flat ground around the pond covered with a coal-black. 
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leafy mass; ind a person who lived oear said be had seen it fall 
like flakes with the snow." 

Some of these flake-like formations were as large as a table-top. 

"The mass was damp and »ne1t disagreeably, like rotten seaweed, 
but, when dried, the smell went oft." 

"It tore fibrously, like p^)er." 

Gassic e]q>lanation: 

"Up from one i^ace, and down in another." 

But what went up, from one [dace, in a whirlwind? Of course, 
our Intennediatist accqttaoce is that bad this been the strangest 
substance conceivable, from the strai^est other wtKld that could 
be thought of; somewhere iqxm this earth there must be a substance 
amilar to it, or from which it would, at least subjectively, or accord- 
ing to description, not be easily distinguishable. Or that every- 
thing in New York City is only another degree or aspect of 
something, or combinatioa of things, in a village of Central Africa. 
The novel b a challenge to vulgarization: write something that 
looks new to you; some one will point out that the thrice-accursed 
Greeks sud it long ago. Existence is Appetite: the gnaw of being; 
the one attranpt of all things to assimilate all other things, if they 
have not surrendered and submitted to some higher attempt. It was 
cosmic that these scientists, who had surrendered to and submitted 
to the Scientific System, should, consistently with the principles of 
that syston, attempt to assimilate the substance that fdl at Memd 
with some known terrestrial product. At the meeting of the Royal 
Irish Academy it was brought out that there is a substance, of 
rather rare occurrence, that has been known to form in thin sheets 
upon marsh land. 

It looks like greenish felt 

Tlie substance of Memel: 

Damp, coal-black, leafy mass. 

But, if broken up, the marsh-substance is flake-like, and It tears 
fibrously. 

An elephant can be identified as a sunflow^ — both have long 
stems. A camel is indistinguishable from a peanut — if only thdr 
humps be considered. 

Trouble with this book is that well end up a lot of intellectual 
rou^s: well be incapable of being astonished with anything. We 
knew, to start with, that science and imbecility are continuous; 
nevertheless so many expressions of the merging-point are at first 
startling. We did think that Prof. Hitchcock's perfonnance in 
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identifying the Atnhetst phenomenoD as a. fungus vas rather notable 
as scientific vaudeville, if we acquit him of the charge of serious- 
ness — or that, in a place where fungi were so common that, befwe 
a given evening two of them sprang up, only he, a stranger in this 
very fungiferous place, knew a fungus when be saw something 
like a fungus — if we disregard its quick liquefacti(H), for instant. 
It was (»ily a monologue, however; now we have an all-star cast: 
and they're not only Irish; they're royal Irish. 

The royal Irishmen excluded "coal-blackness" and included 
fibrousness: so then that this substance was "marsh-paper," which 
"had been raised into the air by storms of wind, and had again 
fallen." 

Second act: 

It was said that, according to M. Ehrenberg, "the metcor-papn 
was found to consist partly of vegetable matter, diiefly of conifervae." 

Third act: 

Meeting of the royal Irishmen: chairs, tables, Irishmen: 

Some flakes of marsh-paper were exhibited. 

Their composition was diiefly of ccmifervie. 

This was a double inclusion: or it's the method of agreement that 
logicians make so much of. So no logician would be satisfied with 
idntifying a peanut as a camel, because both have humps: be 
demands accessory agreement — that both can live a Icmg time with- 
out water, for instance. 

Now, it's not so very unreasonable, at least to the free and ea^ 
vaudeville standards that, throughout this boc^, we are considering, 
to think that a green substance could be snatched up from one 
place in a whirlwind, and fall as a black substance somewhere else: 
but the royal Irishmen excluded something else, and it is a datum 
that was as accessible to them as it is to me: 

That, according to Cbladni, this was no little, local deposition that 
was seen to occur by scKne indefinite person living near a pond 
somewhere. 

It was a tmnendous fall from a vast sky-area. 

Likely enough all the marsh p^wr in the world could not have 
supplied it 

At the same time, this substance was falling "in great quantities," 
in Norway and Pomerania. Or see Kirkwood, Meteoric Astronomy, 
p. 66: 

"Substance like diarred paper fell m Norway and otho- parts of 
northern Europe, Jan. 31, i686." C'.ioolc 
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Or a wfairlviod, mth a distiibutioD as wide as Qat, would not 
acceptably, I should say, liave so specialized io the rare substance 
called "nursh paper." There'd have beea falls of fence rails, roofs 
of houses, parts of trees. Nothing is said of the occurrence of a 
tornado in northern Europe, in January, 1686. There is record only 
of this one substance having fallen in various places. 

Time went on, but the conventional detenninatioo to exclude data 
of all falls to this earth, except of substances of this earth, and (^ 
ordinary meteoric matter, strengthened. 

Annds of PkUosopky, 16-68: 

The substance that fell in January, 1686, is described as "a mass 
of black leaves, having the appearance of burnt p^>er, but harder, 
and cohering, and britde." 

"Marsh jm^kt" is not moitioned, and there is nothing said of 
the "conifervie," which seemed so ccmvindng to the nyal Irish- 
men. Vegetable cmnposition \& disregarded, quite as it mi^t be t^ 
some one who might find it amveoient to identify a crook-necked 
squash as a big fish hook. 

Meteorites are usually covered with a black crust, more or less 
scale-like. The substance of 1686 is black and sca]e>like. If so 
be convenience, "leaf-likeness" is "scale-likeness." In this attempt 
to asumilate with the conventi<xial, we are told that the substance is 
a mineral mass: that it is like the black scales that cover metewites. 

The scientist who made this "identification" was Von Grotthus. 
He had appealed to the god Chemical Analy^. Or the power and 
glory of mankind — ^with which we're not always so impr«sed— but 
the gods must tell us what we want them to tell us. We see again 
that, though nothing has idratity of its own, anything can be "iduH 
tified" as anything. Or there's notUng tiiat's not reasonable, if 
(Hie snoopeth not into its exclusions. But here the conflict did not, 
end. Berzelius examined the substance. He could not find nickel 
in it. At that time, the preseve of nickd was the "positive" test 
of meteoritic matter. Whereupon, with a supposititious "positive" 
standud of judgment against him, Vm Grotthus reveled his "idai- 
tification." {Amuds and Mag. of Nat. Hist., 1-3-185.) 

This equalization of eminences, permits us to project with ouf 
own expression, which, otherwise, would be subdued into invisi- 
bility: 

That it's too bad that no one ever locked to see — ^hiero^yidiics? — 
something written upcm these sheets of p^>erP 
If we have no very great variety of substances that have fallai 
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to tliis earth; if, npoQ this earth's surface there is infinite vttieity 
of substances detachable by whirlwinds, two falls of such a rare 
substance as marsh paper would be remarkable. 

A writer in the Edmburgh Review, 87*194, says that, at the 
time of writing, he had before him a pcHtion of a sheet fA 200 square 
feet, of a substance that had fallen at Carolath, Sile^, in 1839 — 
exactly similar to ootton-felt, of which clothing might have been 
made. The god Microscopic Examination had spoken. The sub* 
stance consbted chiefly of OHiifervx. 

Jour. Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1847-pt i-^M: 

That March 16, 1846— about the time of a fall of edible substance 
in Asia Minor — an olive-gray powder fell at Shanghai. Under the 
microscc^, it was seen to be an aggregation of hairs of two kinds, 
black ones and rather thick white ones. They were supposed to 
be mineral fibres, but, when burned, they gave out "the comtooa 
amnKHtical smell and smc^ of burnt hair or feathers." The writer 
described the phenomenon as "a cloud of 3800 square miles of 
fibers, alkali, and sand." Id a postscript, be says that other inves- 
tigators, with more powerful microsciqws, gave (pinion that the fibres 
were not hairs; that the substance OHi^sted chiefly of conifervx. 

Or the pathos of it, perhaps; or the dull and uninspired, but 
courageous per^tence of the scientific: everythii^ seemingly found 
out is doomed to be subverted — by more powerful microsa^ies and 
telescopes; by more refined, precise, searching means and methods— 
the new pronouncements irrepresstbly bobbing up; their reception 
always as Truth at last; always the illu^cm of the final; very little 

of the Intennediatist ^irit 

- That the new that has displaced the oU will itsdf stMue day be 
displaced; that it, too, will be recognized as myth-stuff 

But that if [Jiantoms climb, £po<^ of ladders are good enou^ 
for thnn. 

Annual Register, i8sr-68i: 

That, according to a repwt by M. Lain£, French Consul at Pei^ 
nambuco, early in October, 1831, there was a shower of a substaitco 
resembling silk. The quantity was as tremoidous as might be a 
whole cargo, lost scmiewhere between Jupiter and Mars, having 
drifted around perhaps for centuries, the original fabrics slowly dis- 
integrating. In Armales de Ckinae, 3-15-437, it is said that sam- 
ples of this substance were sent to France by M. Lain6, and that 
they {HDved to have some resemblances to silky filaments which, at 
certain times of the yeai, are carried by the wind near Paris. 
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In the Amwb of PhUosopky, Q.S., ta-93, there is mentKHi of 
a fibrous substance like blue silk that fell sear Naumberg, March 33, 
1665. According to Chladni (AnmOes de Ckmie, a-31-164), 
the quantity was great. He places a questicm mark before the 
date. 

Que of the advantages of Intermediatism is that, m the oneness 
of quasiDess, there can be no mixed metaphors. Whatever is ac- 
ceptable of anything, is, in sOToe degree or aspect, acceptable of 
evoything. So it is quite propw to speak, for instance, of some- 
thing that is as firm as a rock and that sails in a majestic mardi. 
The Irish are good monists: they have of course been laughed at 
for their keener pen^itions. So it's a book ve're writing, or it's 
a processon, or it's a museum, with the Chamber of Horrors rather 
over-empharized. A rather horrible correlation occurs in the Scien- 
tific American, 1859-178. What interests us is that a correspon- 
dent saw a silky substance fall from the sky — there was an auFCMS 
bfvealis at the time — ^he attributes the substance to the aurora. 

Since the time of Darwin, the classic e:q>laDation has been that 
aQ silky substances that fall from the sky are ^ider webs. In 
1833, aboard the Beagle, at the mouth of La Plata River, 60 miles 
from land, Darwin saw an enormous number of sfudeis, of the 
kind usually known as "gossamer" spiders, little aeronauts that cast 
out filaments by which the wind carries tbem. 

It's difficult to express that silky substances that have fallen to 
this earth were not ^ider webs. My own acceptance is that spider 
webs are the merger; that there have been falls of an externally 
derived silky substance, and also of the webs, or strands, rather, of 
aeronautic spiders indigKous to this earth; that in some instances it 
is impossible to distinguish one from the other. Of course, our ex- 
I»cssion uptm ^ky substances will merge away into expressions 
upm other seeming textile substances, and I d<»i't know how much 
better off well be . 

Except that, if fabricable materials have fallen from the sky 

Simj^y to establish acceptance of that may be doing weD enough 
in this book of first and tentative expl<M:ations. 

In AS the Year Round, S-254, is described a fall that took place 
in England, Sept 31, 1741, in the towns of Bradly, Selboume, and 
Aliesford, and in a tiiaogular space included by these three towns. 
The substapce is described as "cobwebs" — but it fell in fiake-f(»ina- 
tion, or in "flakes or rags about one inch broad and five or six inches 
long." Also these flakes v&ee of a rehftively heavy substance — 
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"they fell vitb some vdodty." The quantity was great — the 
shortest side of the triangular space is eig^t miles long. In the 
Wemerian Nat. Hist. Soc. Trans., 5-386, it is said that there 
were two falls — that th^ were some hours ^>art — a datum that is 
becoming familiar to us — a datimi that can not be taken into the 
fold, unless we find it repeated over and over and over again. It is 
said that the second fall lasted from nine o'clock in the morning until 
night 

Now the hypnosis of the classic — that what we call intelligence 
is (Hily an eq>ression of inequilibrium; that when mental adjustmmts 
are made, intelligence ceases — or, of course, that intdligence is the 
confession of ignorance. If you have intelligence upon any subject, 
that is something you're still learning — if we agree that that i^ch 
is learned is always mechanically done — in quasi-tenns, of course, 
)>ecause nothing is ever finally learned. 

It was dedded that this substance was spiders' web. That was 
adjustment. But it's not adjustment to me; so I'm afraid I shall 
have some intelligence in this matter. If I ever arrive at adjustment 
upon this subject, then, upon this subject, I shall be able to have 
no thoughts, except routine-thoughts. I havm't yet quite decided 
absolutely everything, so I am able to point out: 

That this substance was of quantity so enormous that it attracted 
wide attention when it came down 

That it would have been equally noteworthy when it wmt up 

That there is no record of any one, in England or elsewhere, 
having seen tons of "spider webs" going up, September, 1741. 

Further confession of intelligence upon my part: 

That, if it be OKitested, then, that the place of origin may have 
been far away, but still terrestrial 

Then it's that other familiar matter of incredible "marksmanship" 
again — hitting a small, triangular space for hours — interval of hours 
— then from nine in the morning until night: same small triangular 
space. 

These are the disregards of the classic ca^lanadcni. There is 
no mention of sjaders having been seen to fall, but a good inclusion 
is that, though this substance fell in good-^zed fiakes of considerable 
weight, it was viscous. In this respect it was like cobwebs: dogs 
nosing it on grass, were blindfolded with it. This circumstance ' 
does GtnHigly suggest cobwebs 

Unless we can accept that, in regions aloft, th«% are vast viscous 
fx- gdatinous areas, and that things passing throu^ boxHne daubed. 
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Or periiaps we dear op the amfusirai in the descriptions of the 
substuice that fell in 1841 and 1S46, in Asia Minor, described in 
one publicatiim as gelatinous, and in another as a cereal — that it 
was a cereal that had passed through a gelatinous r^on. That the 
papo'-like substance of Metnel may have had such an experience 
may be indicated in that Ehrenberg found in it gdatinous matter, 
frhich be called "nostoc." {Atmals and Mag. of Nat. Eist., 
1-3-185.) 

Sctentijic American, 45*337: 

Fall of a substance described as "cobwebs," latter part of October, 
1881, in MOwaukee, Wis., and other towns: other towns mentioned 
are Green Bay, Vesburge, Fort Howard, Sheboygan, and Ozaukee. 
The aeronautic Riders are known as "gossamer" ^ideis, because 
of the extreme lightness of the filaments that they cast out to the 
wind. Of the substance that fell in Wisconsin, it is said; 

"In all instances the webs were stnMig in texture and very white." 

The Editor says: 

"Curiously enough, there is no mention la any of the repeats 
that we have seen, of the presence of spiders." 

So our attempt to divorce a possible external iwiduct frcHn its 
terrestrial merger: then our joy of the iHx>q>ector who thinks he's 
found something: 

The Monthly Weather Review, 36-566, quotes the Montgranery 
(Ala.) Advertiser; 

That, upon Nov. 31, 1898, numerous batches of s^Hder-web-Uke 
substance fell in Montgomery, in strands and in occasional masses 
several inches long and sevoal inches broad. According to the 
writer, it was not spiders' web, but something like asbestos; also 
that it was phosphorescent. 

The Editor of the Review says that he sees no reason fur doob^ 
ing that these masses were cobwebs. 

La Nature, 1883-342 : 

A correspondent writes that he sends a samfde of a substance 
said to have fallen at Montussan (Girmde), Oct. 16, 1S83. Ac- 
cording to a witness, quoted by the corre^nndent, a thick cloud, 
accompanied byrain and a violent wind, had af^ieared.' This cloud 
was composed of a woolly substance in lumps the size of a fist, which 
fdl to the ground. The Editor (Tissandier) sajrs of this substance 
that it was white, but was something that had been burned. It 
was fibrous. M. Tissandiar ast<»)ishes us by saying that he can 
not idmtify this substance, ^'^e thought that anything could be 
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"identified'' as anything. He can say only that the doud fn que»> 
tion must have been an extraordiDary con^omeraticm. 

Annual Register, 1832-447: 

That, March, 1832, there feO, in the Gelds oi Kourianof, Rttssia, 
a combustible yellowisb substance, covering, at least two inches 
thick, an area of 600 or 700 square feet It was resinoos and 
yellowish: so one inclines to the conventi<Hial explanation that it 
vas p(rilen fn»n pine trees — but, ^en t(»n, it had the tenacity 
of cotton. When i^aced in water, it had the consistency of resin. 
"This resin had the color of amber, was dastic, like India tubberj 
and smelled like prepared oil mixed with wax." 

So in general our notion of cargoes — and oar notion of cargoes of 
food suites: 

In Pkilosophical Transactions, 19-324, Is an extract from a 
letter by Mr. Robert Vans, of Kilk«my, Irdand, dated Nov. 15, 
1695: that there had been "of late," in the counties of Umeric^ 
and Tij^eraiy, showers (rf a sort of matter like butter or grease . . . 
having "a v&y stinking smell." 

There follows an extract from a letter by the Bishop of Cloyne, 
upon "a very odd phenomenon," iriiich was observed in Monster 
aiid Leinster: that for a good port of the epring of 1695 there fell 
a substance which the country people called "butter" — ^"soft, dammy, 
and of a daric yellow" — that cattle fed "indiSerently" in fidds irtiere 
this substance lay. 

"It fell in lumps as big as the end of one's finger." It had a 
"strong Q] scent." His Grace calls it a "stinking dew." 

In Mr. Van's letter, it is SEud that the "butter" was supposed 
to have medicinal propoties, and "was gathered in pots and other 
vessels by some of the inhabitants of this place." 

And: 

In an the following volumes of PkSosoplacal Trmsactttnu 
there is no speculation upon this extraordinary subject. Ostracism. 
The fate of this datum is a good instance of dainnation, not by 
denial, and not by explaining away, but by simf^e disregard. The 
foil is listed by Chladni, and is mentioned in other catalogs, but, 
fnxn the absence of all inquiry, and of all but formal mention, we 
see that It has been under excommunicati(Hi as much as was ever 
anything by the preceding system. The datum has been buried 
alive. It is as irreconcilable with the modem system of dogmas aa 
ever were geologic strata and vermiform appendix with the prerading 
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If, intermittently, or "for a good part of the spring," this sub- 
stance fdl in two Irisb provinces, and nowhere else, we have, stnmger 
dian before, a sense <^ a stationary region overhead, or a region 
that receives products like tbts earth's products, but from external 
sources, a region in which this earth's gravitational and meteoro- 
It^cal forces are relatively inert — if for many weeks a good part of 
this substance did hover before finally falliog. We suppose that, in 
1685, Mr. Vacs and the Bishop of Qoyne could describe what they 
saw as wdl as could witnesses in 1885: nevertlieless, it is going far 
back; we ahaH have to have many modem in^ances before we can 
accept 

As to other falls, or another fall, it is said in the Amer. Jovr. 
Sci., 1-38-361, that, ^ril 11, 1832 — about a month after the 
fall of the substance of Kourianof — fell a substance that was wine- 
ydlow, transparent, soft, and smelling like rancid oil. M. Herman, 
a chemist who examined it, named it "sky oil." For analysis and 
chemic reactions, see the Jounud. The Edinburgh New Philo- 
sopKcal Journal, 13-368, mentions an "unctuous" substance that 
fdl near Rotterdam, in 183a. In Comptes Rendus, 13-315, there 
is an account of an oily, reddish matter that fell at Goioa, February, 
1 841. 

Whatever it may have been 

Altogether, most of our difficulties are problems that we should 
leave to later devel(^>ers of supa-geography, I think. A discoverer 
of America should leave Long Island to some one else. If there be, 
plying back and forth from Jupiter and Mars and Venus, super- 
ctHistructioos that are sometimes wrecked, we think of fuel as well 
as cargoes. Of course the most convincing data would be of coal 
falling fr(»n the sky: nevertheless, one does su^>ect that oi)-burmng 
oigines were discovered ages ago in more advanced worlds — but, as 
I say, we should leave something to our disciples — so well not 
e^wdally wonder whether these butter-like, or oily substances were 
food or fuel. So we merely note that in the Scknti^ Americatt, 
34-333, is an account of hail that fell, in the middle of April, 1871, 
in Miss)su[^, in which was a substance described as turpentine. 

Something that tasted like orange water, in hailstones, about the 
first of June, 1843, near Nimes, France; idwtified as nitric add 
{Jour, de Pharmade, 1845-373). 

Hail and ashes, in Irdand, 1755 {Sd. Amer., 5-168). 

That, at Elizabeth, N. J., June 9, 1874, fell hail in which was a 
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substance, saJd, by Prof. Leeds, of Stevens Institute, to be carbonate 
of soda (Sd. Amer., 30-362). 

We are getting a little away from the Hnes of our compositiiNi, 
but it will be an important point later that so many extraordinary 
falls have occurred with hail. Or — if they were of substances that 
had had wigin upon soax other part of this earth's surface — ^had 
the haQ, too, that origin? Our acceptance here will depend upon 
die number of instances. Reasonably enough, some of the things 
that fall to this earth should coincide with falls of hail. 

As to v^Efitable substances in quantities so great as to suggest lost 
cargoes, we have a note in the Intellectual Observer, 3-46S: that, 
i^>on the first of May, 1863, a rain fell at Perpignan, "brii^ng 
down with it a red substance, which proved on examination to be 
a red meal mixed with fine sand." At various points along the 
Mediterranean, this substance fell. 

There is, in Philosopfiical Transactions, i6-a8i, an account of 
a seeming cereal, said to have fallen in Wiltshire, in 1686 — said 
that some of the "wheat" fdl "enclosed in hailstones" — but the 
writer in Transactions, says that he had examined the grains, and 
that th^ were nothing but seeds of ivy berries dislodged from 
holes and chinks where birds had hidden them. If birds still hide 
ivy seeds, and if winds still blow, I don't see why the phenomenon 
has not rq>eated in more than two hundred years since. 

Or the red matter In rain, at Siena, Italy, May, 1830; said, t^ 
Arago, to have been vegetable matter (Arago, (Euvres, 13-468). 

Somebody should cdlect data d falls at Siena alone. 

In the Monthly Weather Review, a9-4C5, a corre^Mmdent 
writes that, upon Feb. 16, 1901, at Pawpaw, Michigan, upon a day 
that was so calm that bis windmill did not run, fell a brown dust 
that looked like vegetable matter. The Editor of the Review 
concludes that this was no wideq>read fall from a tornado, becatiae 
it had been rqwrted from nowhere else. 

Rancidness — putridity — decompo^tion — a note that has been 
strudc many times. In a po^tive sense, of course, nothing means 
anything, or every meaning is continuous with all other meanings: 
or that ail evidences of guilt, for instance, are just as good evidences 
of innocence — but this conditifm seems to mean — ^things lying around 
among the stars a long time. Horrible disaster in the time of Julias 
Casar; remains from it not reaching this earth till the time of the 
Bishop of Qoyne: we leave to later research the discussion of 
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bacterial actioo and decomposittoD, and whether bacteria could 
survive in what we call space, of irtiicb we know nothing 

Ckemcal News, 3S-183: 

Dr. A. T. Macbattie, F.C5., writes that, at Londaa, Ontario, Feb. 
34, 1868, in a violent storm, fdl, with snow, a daik-colored sub- 
stance, estimated at 500 tons, over a belt 50 miles by 10 miles. It 
was examined mider a microscope, by Dr. Macbattie, who found it 
to consist mainly of vegetable matter "far advanced in decompo- 
sition." The substance was examined by Dr. James Adams, of 
Gla^ow, who gave his opinion that it was the remains of cereals. 
Dr. Macbattie points out that for months before this fall the 
ground of Canada had been frozen, so that in this case a more 
than ordinarily remote origin has to be thought of. Dr. Macbattie 
thinks of origin to the south. "However," he says, "this is mere 
conjecture." 

Amer. Jour. Set., 1841-40: 

That, March 24, 1840— during a thunderstorm — at Rajkit, India, 
occurred a fall of grain. It was rcp«ted by Col. Sykes, of the 
British Assodatios. 

The natives were greatly excited— because it was grain of a 
kind unknown to them. 

Usually comes forward a scientist who knows more of the things 
that natives know best than the natives know — but it so happens 
that the usual thing was not done definitely in this instance: 

"The grmn was shown to some botanists, who did not immediately 
mcoffaze it, but thou^t it to be either a iportium or a vida." 
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CHAPTER VI 

LEAD, silver, diamonds, glass. 
Tbey souDd like the accursed, but they're not: they're now 
of the chosen — that is, when tliQr occur in metallic or stony masses 
that Science has recognized as meteorites. We find that resistance 
is to substances not so mixed in or incorporated. 

Of accuised data, it seems to me that punk is [»etty damnable. 
In the Report of the British Association, 1878-376, there is men- 
tibn of a light chocdate-brown substance that has fallen with 
meteorites. No particulars given; not another m«ition anywhere 
dse that I can find. In this TJingiioh publication, the word "punk" 
is not used; the substance is called "amadou." I suppose, if the 
datum has anywhere been admitted to French pubUcations, the 
word "amadou" has been avoided, and "punk" used. 

Or oneness of allness: scientific works and social registeis: a G(dd- 
stein who can't get in as Goldstdn, gets in as Jackson. 

The fall of suli^ur from the sky has been especially repulsive to 
the modem orthodox — ^largely because of its assodaticms with 
the supetstitions or prindplea of the preceding orthodoxy — stwies 
<ji devils: sulphurous exhalations. Several writers have said that 
they have had this feeling. So the sdentiSc reactimists, who have 
rabidly fought the preceding, because it was the preceding: and the 
sdentkc prudes, who, in slKer excIuMonism, have held lean hands 
over pale eyes, denying falls of sulphur. I have many notes upCMi 
the sidphurous odor of meteorites, and many notes upon pho^^or- 
escence of things that come from externality. Some day I shall look 
over old stories of demons that have ^ipeared sulphurously upon 
this earth, with the idea of expressing that we have often had 
undesirable viatws from otb» worlds; or that an indication of 
external derivation is sulphurousness. I expect some day to ration- 
alize demonology, but just at present we are scarcely far enou^ 
advanced to go so far back. 

For a circumstantial account of a mass of burning sulphur, about 
Oie size of a man's fist, that fell at Fultusk, Pcdand, Jan. 30, 1868, 
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upon a road, irbere it was 8tanq>ed out by a crowd of viOagefS, 
see Rept. Brit. Assoc, 1874-373. 

The power of the exdusionists lies in that in tbdi stand are 
combined both modou and archaic systematists. Falls of sand- 
stone and limestme are repulsive to both theologians and scientists. 
Sandstone and limestone suggest other worlds upon which occur 
processes like geological [Hocesses; but limestone, as a fos^liferoas 
substance, b of course especially of the uochosen. 

In Science, March 9, 1888, we read of a block of limestone, said 
to have fallen near Middleburgh, Florida. It was exhibited at the 
Suh-tropical Exposition, at Jacksonville. The writer, in Saence, 
denies that it fdl from the sky. His reasoning is: 

There b no limestone in the sky; 

Therefore this limestone did not fall from the sky. 

Better reasoning I can not concdve of — because we see that a 
final major premise — tmivosal — true — ^would include all things: 
that, then, would leave nothing to reason about — so then that all 
reasOTiing must be based upon "something" not universal, w only a 
[^laiitom intermediate to the two finalities of nothingness and all- 
ness, or negativeness and posttiveness. , 

La Nature, 1890-3-117: 

Fall, at Pel-et-Der (L' Aube) France, June 6, 1890, ni limestone 
pebbles. Identified with limestone at Chateau Landcm— or up and 
down in a whirlwind. But they fell with hail — ^which, in June, 
could not very well be identified with ice from Chateau-Landon. 
Crinddence, perh^ia. 

Upon page 70, Science Gossip, 1887, the Editor says, of a stone 
that was reported to have fallen at IJttle Lever, Eiigland, that a 
samtde had been sent to him. It was sandstone. Therefore it 
had not fallen, but had been on the ground in the firat place. But, 
upon page 140, Science possip, 1887, b an account of "a large, 
smooth, wateiwfHH, gritty sandstone pebble" that had been found in 
the wood of a full-grown beech tree. Looks to me as if it had 
fallen red-hot, and had penetrated the tree with high vdodfy. 
But I have never heard of anything falling red-hot from a 
whiiiwind 

The wood around thb stasdstone pebble was black, as if diamd. 

Dr. FarriogtiKi, for instance, in hb books, does not even mention 
sandstone. However, the British Assodatian, though rductant, is 
less exclusive: Report of i860, p. 197: substance about the size 
0/ a duck's ^g, that fdl at R^ioe, Ireland, June 9, i860— date 
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questioned. It is not definitely sud that tins substance was sand- 
stone, but that it "resembled" friable sandstone. 

Falls of salt have occurred often. They have been avoided by 
scientific writers, because of the dictum that only water and not 
substances hdd in solution, can be raised by evaporation. How- 
ever, falls of salty water have received attention from Dalton and 
others, and have been attributed to whirlwinds from the sea. This 
is so reasonably contested — qua^-reasonably — as to places not far 
from the sea 

But the fall of salt that occurred high in the mountains of Switzer- 



We could have predicted that that datum could be found some- 
where. Let anything be explained in local terms of the coast of 
England — but also has it occurred high in the mountains of Switz- 
erland. 

Large crystals of salt fdl — in a hail storm — ^Aug. 20, 1870, in 
Switzeriand. The orthodox e^lanation is a crime: whoever nude 
it, should have had his finger-prints taken. We are told (An. Rec. 
Set., 1873) that these objects of salt "came over the Meditnranean 
from some part of Africa." 

Or the hypnosis of the conventional — provided it be glib. One 
reads sach an assertion, and provided it be suave and brief and 
conventional, one seldom questions — or thinks "very strange" and 
then forgets. One has an impressi<Hi frtHn geography lessens: Medi- 
terranean not more than three inches wide, on the map; Switzerland 
only a few more inches away. These sizable masses of salt 
are described in the Amor, Jour. Sd., 3-3-339, as "essentially im- 
perfect cubic crystals of common salt." As to occurrence with 
hail — that can in <Hie, or ten, or twenty, instances be called a coin- 
cidence. ^ 

Another datum: extraiwlinary year 1883: 

Londcm Times, Dec. 25, 1883: 

TranslatioD from a Turidsh newspapo*; a substance that fdl at 
Scutari, Dec 2, 1883; described as an unknown substance, in par- 
ticles—or flakes? — ^like snow. "It was found to be salti^ to the 
taste, and to dissolve readfly in water." 

Miscellaneous! 

"Black, capillary matter" that feD, Nov. 16, 1857, at Charieston, 
S. C. (Amer. Jovr. Set., 2-31-4S9). 

Fall of small, friable, vesicular masses, from size of a pea to size 
of a walnut, at Lobau, Jan. 18, 1835 {Kept. Brit. Assoc, 1860-85). 
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Objects that felt at Pesbawur, India, June, 1893, during a storm: 
substance that locked like crystallized nitre, and that tasted like 
sugar (Natyre, July 13, 1893). 

I suppose sometimes de^sea fishes have their noses bumped 
by cinders. If their regions be subjacent to Cunard or White Star 
routes, they're e^iedaUy likely to be bumped. I conceive of no 
inqiury: they're deep-sea fishes. 

Or the ^g of Slains. That it was a fuinace-iHoduct. The Rev. 
James Rust seemed to fee] bumped. He tried in vain to arouse 
inquiry. 

As to a report, from Chicago, April 9, 1S79, that slag had fallen 
from the sky, Vmt. E. S. Bastian {Amer. Jour. Set., 3-18-78) 
says that the slag "had been on the ground in the first place." It 
was furnace-slag. "A chemical examination of the ^)ecimens has 
shown that they possess none of the characteristics of true meteorites." 

Over and over and over ag^, the universal ddusion ; h(q>e and 
despair of attonpted positivism; that then can be real criteria, m 
distinct characteristics of anything. If anybody can define — not 
merely suiqxise, like Prof. Bastian, that he can define — the true 
characteristics of anything, or so localize trueness anywhere, he 
makes the discovery for which the cosmos is laboring. He will J>e 
instantly translated, like Elijah, into the Positive Absolute. My 
own notion is that, in a moment of super-concentrati<Mi, Elijah 
became so nearly a real prophet that he was translated to heaven,* 
or to the Positive Absolute, with such velocity that he left an in- 
candescent train behind him. As we go along, we shall find the 
"true test of meteoritic material," which in the past has been taken 
as an absolute, dissolving into almost utmost nebulosity. Prof. 
Bastian explains mechanically, or in terms of the usual reflexes to 
all reports of unwelcome substances: that near wh«e the slag had 
been found, telegraph wires had been struck by lightning; that" 
particles of melted wire had been seen to fall near the slag— which 
bad been on the ground in the first place. But, according to the 
N. Y. Times, April 14, 1879, about two bush^ of this substance 
had fallen. 

Something that was said to have fallen at Darmstadt, June 7, 
1846; listed by Greg (Rept. Srit. Assoc, 1867-416) as "cmly 
slag." 

PJSosoplacal Magazine, 4-10-381 : 

That, in 1855, a large at<Hie was found for in the interior (rf a 
tree, m Battersea Fields. u ; : CooqIc 
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Sometimes csonui baUs are found embedded in trees. Doesot 
seem to be anjrthing to discuss; doesn't seem discussable that any 
one would cut a hole in a tree and hide a cannai ball, which one 
could take to bed, and bide under one's pillow, just as easily. So 
with the stone of Battosea Fields. What is there to say, ezcq>t 
that it fell with high velocity and embedded in the tree? Never- 
theless, there was a great deal of discussion 

Because, at the foot of the tree, as if broken off the sttme, frag- 
ments of slag were found. 

I have nine other instances. 

Slag and cinders and ashes, and you won't believe, and ntith^ 
will I, that they came from the furnaces of vast aaial super- 
coostmctifHis. Well see what looks acoptable. 

As to ashes, the difficulties are great, because we'd expect many 
falls of terrestiially derived asbea — ^volcanoes and forest fires. 

In some of our acceptances, I have tdt a little radical 

I siqipose that one of our main motives is to show that there 
is, in quasi-existence, nothing but the preposterous — or something 
intermediate to absolute preposterousness and final reastHiableness — 
that the new is the obviously [M'eposterous; that it becomes the 
established and disguisedly prqwsterous; that it is disfAaced, after 
a vrtiile, and is again seen to be the preposterous. Or that all prog- 
ress is frcHn the outrageous to the academic or sanctified, and back 
to the outrageous — modified, however, by a trend of higher and 
higher ^>i»tiximatioa to the impreposterous. Sometimes I feel a 
little more unin^Mred than at other times, but I think we're pretty 
well accustomed now to the oneness of allness; or that the methocb 
of science in maintaining its system are as outrageous as the attempts 
of tbe damned to break iiL In the Anmui Record of Science, 
1875-341, Prof. Daubrte is quoted: that ashes that bad fallai in 
the Azores bad come faxn the Chicago fire 

Or the damned and the saved, and there's little to choose between 
them; and angels are bangs that have not obviously barbed tails 
to tbem — (H- never have such bad mannns as to stroke an angd 
below the waist-line. 

However this e^>ecial outrage was diallenged: the Editor of the 
Record returns to it, in the issue of 1876: con^ders it "in the 
highest degree improper to say that the ashes of Chicago were landed 
in the Azores." 

BvU. Soc. Astro, de France, 32-245: 

Account of a iriiite substance, like ashes, that ^,^y^^Bjioy, 
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France, Mardi 27, 1908: slmiriy called a curious phenomenon; no 
attempt to trace to a terrestrial source. 

Flake formations, which may signify passage throng^ a region of 
pfcssure, are common; but spherical formations — as if of things 
that have rolled and roUed along planar r^ons s<xnewhere — are 
commoner: 

Nature, Jan. 10, 1884, quotes a Kimberly newspaper; 

That, toward the close of Novonber, 1883, a thick shower of 
ashy matter fdl at Queenstown, South Africa. The matter was in 
marble-sized balls, which were soft and pulpy, but which, upon 
dtying, crumbled at touch. The shower was confined to one nar- 
row streak of land. It would be only ordinarily [oeposterous to 
attribute this substance to Krakatoa 

But, with the fall, loud noises were heard 

But 111 omit many notes upon ashes: if a^ies should sift down 
iqxm deep-sea fishes, that is not to say that they came from 



Data of falls of cinders have been especially damned by Mr. 
Symons, the meteorologist, some of nlioae investigations well in- 
vestigate later-^jevertheless 

Notice of a fall, in Victoria, Australia, April 14, 1875 {R^Pt- 
Brit. Assoc., 1875-242) — at least we are told, in the rductant way, 
tbat some one "thou^t" he saw matter foil near him at ni^t, 
and the next day found acHnetbing that looked tike cinders. 

In the Proc. of the London Roy. Soc, 19-122, there is an 
account of cinders that fell on the deck of a li^tship, Jan. 9, 1873. 
In the Amer. Jour. Sd., 2-24-449, there is a notice that the Editor 
had received a ^tedmen of dndeis said to have fallen— 4n showery 
weathet^-upon a farm, near Ottowa, 111., Jan. 17, 1857. 

But after all, ambiguous things they are, dnders or ashes or slag 
or clinkers, the high priest of the accursed that must speak aloud 
fw us is — coal that has fallen from the sky. 

Or coke: 

The person vbo thought he saw something like dnden, also 
tbou^t he saw something like coke, we are UAd. 

Native, 36-119: 

Stxnetbing that "looked exactly like coke" that fdl — daring a 
thunder storm — ^in the Otne, France, ApA 34, 1S87. 

Or charcoal: 

Dr. Angus Smith, in the X«r. and PhS. Soc. of Manchester 
Memoirs, 3-9-146, says that, about 1837 — like a great deal in 
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Lyell's Principles and Darwin's Origin, this account is from 
hearsay — something fell from the sky, near Allport, England. If 
fell luminously, with a loud report, and scattered in a field. A 
fragment that was seen by Dr. Smith, is described by him as having 
"the aM»earance of a piece of common woodcharcMd." Neverthe- 
less, the reassured feding of the faithful, upon reading this, is bur- 
dened with data ot d^erences: the substance was so uncommooly 
heavy that it seemed as if it had iron in it; also there was "a 
sprinkling of sulphur." This material is said, by Prof. Badoi- 
Powell, to be "totally unlike that of any other meteorite." (keg, 
in his catalogue (Rept. Brit. Assoc, 1860-73) calls it "a more 
than doubtful sul:»tance" — but again, against reassurance, that is 
not doubt of authenticity. Greg says that it is like compact cbar-> 
coal, with particles of sulphur and iron pyrites embedded. 

Rea^urance rises again: 

Prof. Baden-Fowell says: "It contains also charcoal, which might 
pahaps be acquired frtxn matter among which it fell." 

This is a common r^ex with the exclusionists: that substances 
not "truly metetxitic" did not fall from the sky, but were {Hcked 
up by "truly meteoritic" things, of course only on tbdr surfaces, by 
impact with this earth. 

Rhythm of reassurances and th^r declines: . 

According to Dr. Smith, this substance was not merdy coated 
with charcoal; his analysts gives 43.59 per cent carbcm. 

Our acceptance that coal has fallen frcm the sky will be via 
data of resinous substances and bituminous substances, which merge 
so that they can not be told ^>art. 

Resinous substance said to have fallen at Kaba, Hungary, Apnl 
IS, 1887 (Rept. Brit. Assoc, 1860-94)- 

A re^ous substance that fell after a fir^all? at Neuhaus, Bohe- 
mia, Dec. 17, 1824 (Rept. Brit. Assoc, 1860-70). 

Fall, July 28, 1885, at Lucbcm, during a storm, of a brownie 
substance; very friable, carbonaceous matter; -wbea burned it gave 
out a resinous odor (Comptes Rendus, 103-857). 

Substance that fell, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 1841, at Genoa, Italy, said 
to have been resinous; sdd by Arago ((Emres, 13-469) to have 
been bituminous matter and sand. 

Fall — during a thunderstorm — ^July, i68r, near Cape Cod, upon 
the deck of an English vessel, the Albemarle, of "burning, bitu- 
minous matter" (Edin. New Phil. Jour., 36-86); a fall, at Chris- 
tiania, Nwway, June 13, 1822, of bituminous matter, listed by Greg 
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18 doabtfnl; fall of bituminous matter, in Gennany, Hatch 8, 1798, 
listed hy Greg. Lockyer {The Meteoric ByfotkeHs, p. 14) says 
that the substance that fell at the Cape of Good Hope, Oct. 13, 1838 
~-ebout five cubic feet of it: substance so soft that it was cuttable 
with a knife — "aftv being e]q>erimented upon, it left a residue, 
which gave out a very bituminous smell." 

And this inclusion of IxKrkyer's — so far as fiodable in all books 
that I have read — ^is, in books, about as close as we can get to 
our desideratum — that coal has fallen from the sky. Dr. Fairington, 
excq)t with a brief mention, ignores the whole subject of the faU 
of carbonaceous matter from the sky. Proctor, in all of his books 
that I have read — is, in books, about as dose as we can get to 
duction to the Study of Meteorites," p. 53) eiconunimicates with 
the admission that carbonaceous matter has been found in meteor- 
ites "in very minute quantities" — or my own suspicion is that it is 
possible to damn something else only by losing one's own soul — 
quasi-sou], of course. 

Sd. Atfter., 35-120: 

That the substance that fell at the Cape of Good Hope "re- 
sembled a piece of anthracite coal more than anything else." 

It's a mistake, I think: the resemblance is to bituminous coal — 
but it is from the periodicals that we must get our data. To 
the writers of books upcHi meteorites, it would be as wicked— by 
which we mean departure from the chaxacters of an established spe- 
cies — quasi-established, of course — to say that coal has falkn from 
the sky, as would be, to something in a barnyard, a temptation that 
it climb a tree and catch a bird. Domestic things in a barnyard: 
and how wild things from forests out^de seem to them. Ot the 
bomeogathist — but we shall shovel data of coal. 

And), if over and over, we shall leain of masses of soft coal that 
have fallen upon this earth, if in no instance has it been asserted that 
the masses did not fall, but were upon the ground in the first -piace; 
if we have many instances, this time we turn down good and hard 
the mechanical reflex that these masses were carried from one 
{riace to another in whirlwinds, because we find it too difficult to 
accept that whirlwinds could so select, or so specialize in a peculiar 
sub^ance. Am(H)g writers of books, the cmly one I know of who 
makes more than brief mention is Sir Robert Ball. He represents 
a still more antique orthodoxy, or is an exdusionist of the old type, 
still heading out against even meteorites. He cites several falls of 
carfaooaceoiis matter, but with disr^ards that make fw reasonable* 
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ness tliat earthy matto- may have been caa^t up hy whirlwinds 
and flung down somewhere eise. If he liad given a full list, be 
would be called upcm to explain the special affinity oi whiriwinda 
for a spedal kind of coaL He does not give a full list. We shall 
have ^ that's findable, and we shall see that against this disease 
we're writing, the homeopatbist's prescription availeth not. An- 
other ezdusionist was Prof, Lawrence Smith. His psycho-tropism 
was to respond to all reports of carbonaceous matter falling from 
the sky, by saying that this damned matter had been deposited upon 
things of the chosen by impact with this earth. Most of our data 
antedate him, or were contemporaneous with him, or were as access- 
ible to him as to us. In his attempted positivism it is »mply — and 
beautifully — dlsrq;arded that, according to Berthelot, Bendius, 
Ooez, Wobler and others these masses are not merely coated with 
carb(Hiaceou3 matter, but are carbonaceous throughout, or are per- 
meated throughout How any one could so resolutely and dogmat- 
ically and beautifully and blindly hold out, would puzzle us were it 
not for our acceptance that only to think is to etclude and include; 
and to exdude scane things that have as much right to come in as 
have the included — that to have an opinion upon any subject is to be 
a Lawrence Smith — because there is no definite subject. 

Dr. Walter Flight {Edectic Magaxme, 89-71) says, of the sub- 
stance that fell near Alais, France, March 15, 1806, that it "emits 
a faint bituminous substance" when heated, acceding to the obser- 
vations of Beizelius and a C(Hnmission ai^inted by the French 
Academy. This time we have not the reluctances o^ressed in such 
words as "like" and "resembling." We are tcdd that this substance 
is "an earthy kind of coal." 

As to "minute quantities" we are told that the substance that fell 
at the Cape of Good Hope has in It a little more than a quar- 
ter of organic matter, which, in alcohol, gives the familiar reaction 
of ydlow, resinous matter. Other instances given by Dr, Fli^ 
are: 

CaibcMiaoeous matter that fell in 1840, in Tennessee; Cranboume, 
Australia, 1861; Montaubao, France, May 14, 1S64 (twenty masses, 
S(Hne of them as large as a human bead; of a substance that "re- 
sembled a dull-colored earthy lignite") ; Goalpara, India, about 1867 
(about 8 per cent of a hydrocarbon) ; at Ornans, France, July li, 
1868; substance with "an (xganic, combustibte ingrediait," at 
Hessle, Sweden, Jan. i, i860. 

Knniedge, 4-134: 
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Hiat, according to M. Daubr^, the sabstaoce that had fallen in 
the Argentine Rq>ublic, "reaembled certain kinds of lignite and 
behead coal." In Comptes Rendus, 96-1764, it is s^d that thia 
mass fd], June 30, 1880, in the province Entre Rios, Argmtina: that 
it is "like" brown coal; that it resembles all the other carbonaceous 
masses that have fallen from the sky. 

Something that fell at Grazac, France, Ang. 10, 1885: when 
burned, it gave out a bitmninous odor {Comptes Rendus, 104-1771). 

Carbonaceous substance that feU at Rajpunta, India, Jan. 33, 
191 1 : very friable: 50 per cmt of it soluble in water {Records Ceol. 
Survey of India, 44-pt. 1-41). 

A ccnnbustible carfwnaceoua substance that fell irith sand at 
Na^des, March 14, 1818 (Amor. Jotr. Sd^ 1-1-309). 

Sd. Amer. Sup., 39-11798: 

That, June 9, 1889, a very friable substance, of a deep, greenish 
black, fell at Migbei, Russia. It contained 5 per cent (Vganic mat- 
ter, vhidi, when powdered and digested in alcohol, yielded, after 
evf^ratioo, a bri^t yellow resin. In this mass was 2 per cent of 
an unknown mineral. 

Cinders and ashes and slag and coke and charcoal and coal. 

And the things that sometimes deep-sea fishes are bumped by. 

Reluctances and the disguises or covered retreats of such words 
as "like" and "resonUe" — or that conditions of Intvmediateness 
fmbid abrupt transitions— but that the ^>irit animating all Interme- 
dlateness is to achieve abrupt transitions — ^because, if anytlung could 
finally break away from its «igin and environment, that would be 
a real thing — something not merging away indislinguiabably with 
the surrounding. So all attempt to be original; all attempt to invent 
something that is more than m«'e eztmsioa or modification of the 
preceding, is positivism— or that if oae could conceive of a device to 
catch flies, po^tively diffoent from, or unrelated to, all other devices 
— ^up he'd shoot to heaven, or the Positive Absolute — leaving bdiind 
such an incandescent train that in one age it would be said that he 
had gone aloft in a fiery chariot, and in another age that he had 
been struck by lightnii^ 

I'm cdlecting notes upcm persons supposed to have been struts 
by li^tning. I think that high approximation to po^tivism has 
often been achieved — instantaneous translation — residue of nega- 
tiveness left behind, looking much like ^ects of a stroke of li^tning. 
Some day I shall tell the story of the Marie Cdeste—"ptopaly," 
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ds die Saentific American Sup^enunt would say — mysterious dis- 
^^leaiance of a sea captain, his family, and the crew 

Of poeitivists, by the route of Abrupt Transition, I think that 
Manet was notable — but that his approximation was hrid down by 
his intense relativity to the public — <x that it is quite as impcsitive 
to flout and insiilt and defy as it is to crawl and placate. Of course, 
Maoet began with continuity with Cfourbet and otheis, and then, 
between him and Monet there were mutual influences — but the 
spirit of abrupt difference is the spirit of^ positivism, and Manet's 
stand was against the dictum that all ligbte and shades must merge 
away suavely into one another and prepare for one another. So a 
biologist like De Vries r^resents positivism, or the breaking of 
Ctmtinuity, by trying to conceive of evolution by mutation — against 
the dogma of indistinguishable gradations by "minute variations." 
A Copernicus conceives of helio-centridty. Continuity is against 
him. He is not pennitted to break abruptly with the past He 
is pennitted to publish his work, but only as "an int^esting 
hypothesis." 

Continuity — and that all fbat we call evolution or iwogress is 
attempt to break away from it 

That our whole solar system was at cme time attempt by planets 
to break away from a parental nexus and set up as individualities, 
and, failing, move in quasi-regular orbits that are expres»ons of 
relations with the sun and with oae another, all having surrendered, 
being now quasl-incoiporated in a higher approximation to system; 

Intermediateness in its mineralogic aspect of positivism— w Iron 
that strove to break away from Sulphur and Chygen, and be real, 
homogeneous Iron — failing, inasmuch as elemmtal iron exists only 
in text-book chemistry; 

Intermediateness in its biolo^c aq>ect of podtlvism— or the 
wild, fantastic, grotesque, monstrous things it conceived of, some- 
times in a frenzy of effort to break away abruptly from all preceding 
types — but falling, in the giraffe-effort, for instance, or only carica- 
turing an antelope 

All things break one rdation only by the establishing of some 
other relation 

All things cut an umbilical cord only to dutch a breast. 
'^So the fight of the exdusionists to maintain the traditional — w to 
prevent abrupt transition from the quasi-established — fighting so 
that here, more than a centuty after meteorites were included, no 
other notable inclusion has been made, except that of cosmic dust. 
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data of irtnch Nordenskiold made more oeariy real than data in 
opposition. 

So VmcUx, for instance, fought and eq)res8ed his feding of the 
preposterous, against Sir W. H. Thomson's notions of arrival iqioo 
this earth of organisms oo meteorites 

"I can only regard it as a jest" (Knowledge, 1-302). 

Or that there is nothing but jest — tx something intermediate to 
jest and tragedy; 

That ours is not an existence but an utterance; 

That Momus is imagining us for the amusement of the gods, often 
frith such success that scnne of us seem almost alive — like characters 
in something a novelist is writing; which often to OMisiderable degree 
take their affairs away from the novelist 

That Momus is imagining us and our arts and sciences and re- 
ligions, and is nanating ot picturing us as a satire upon the gods' 
real existence. 

Because — with many of our data of coal that has fallen from the 
sky as accessible then as they are now, and with the scientific 
pnmouncement that coal is fossil, how, in a real existmce, by which 
we mean a consistrat existence, or a state in which there is real 
intelligence, ch- a form of thinking that does not indistinguishably 
maige away with imbecility, could there have been such a row as 
that which was raised about forty years ago over Dr. Hahn's 
announcement that he had found fossils in metewites? 

Accessible to anybody at that time: 

Philosophical Magazine, 4-17-425: 

That the substance that fell at Kaba, Hungary, April 15, 1857, 
contained cvganic matter "analagous to fossil waxes." 

Or limestone: 

Of the block of limestone whidi was reported to have fallen at 
Midlebui^, Florida, it is said {Science, 11-118) that, though 
something had been seen to fall in "an old cultivated fidd," the 
witnesses who ran to it picked up something that "had been upon 
the ground in the first place." The writer who tells us this, with 
the usual exclusion-imagination, known as stupidity, but unjustly, 
because there is no real stupidity, thinks he can think of a good- 
fflzed stone that tiad for many years been in a cultivated field, but 
that had never been seen before — had never interfered with [doling, 
for instance. He is earnest and unjarred when he writes that this 
stone weighs 200 pounds. My own notion, founded upon my own 
operience in seeing, is that a block of stme weighing 500 pounds 
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might be in one's parlor twenty years, virtually unseen — but not 
in an old cultivated field, where it intaiered with [tlowing-^ot 
anywhere — if it interfered. 

Dr. Hahn said that he had found fossils in meteorites. There is 
a description of the corals, ^x>nges, shells, and crinoids, ail of them 
microscopic, which he photogn^hed, in Popular Science, 20-83. 

Dr. Hahn was a well-known sdentisL He was better known 
after that 

Anybody may theorize upcm other worids and conditions upon 
them that are similar to our own aH>ditic»is: if his notions be [re- 
sented uodisguisedly as fiction, or only as an "interesting hypothe- 
sis," hell stir up no prude rages. 

But Dr. Halm said definitely that he bad found fos^ls in specified 
meteorites: also he published pbotograf^ of them. His book is 
in the New YiMk PiJilic Library. In the rei^oductlons every fea- 
ture of some of the little shells is plainly marked. If they're not 
shdls, neither are things under an oyster-counter. The striations 
are very plain: one sees even the hinges where bivalves are jiuned. 

Prof. Lawrence Smith {Knowledge, 1-358): 

"Dr. Hahn is a kind of half-insane man, whose imagination has 
run away with him." 

Conservation of Continoi^. 

Tben Dr. Weinland examined Dr. Hahn's specimens. He gave 
his c^HnioD that they are fossils and that they are not crystals of 
eostatjte, as asserted by Prof. Smith, vibo had never seen them. 

Tlie damnation of denial and the damnation of disr^ard: 

After the publication of Dr. Weinland's findings — silence. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THE living things that have come down to this earth: 
Attempts to preserve the system: 

That smaD frogs and toads, for instance, never liave fallen from 
the sky, but were — ^"cm the ground, in the first [dace"; (x that there 
have been such falls — "up from one place in a whirlwind, and 
down in another." 

Were there some especially froggy place near Europe, as tha« is 
an e^iedally sandy place, the scientific ezplanatitm would of course 
be that all small frogs falltog from the sky in Eun^, cwne from 
that center of frogaty. 

To start with, I'd like to em[dia^ze something that I am permitted 
to see because I am stQl primitive (H* intelligent or in a state of 
maladjustment: 

That there is not one rqmrt findable of a fall of tadpoles from 
the sky. 

As to "there in the first place": 

Se« Leisure Hows, 3-779, for accoiuts of small frogs, or toads, 
said to have been seen to fall frtHn the sky. The writer says that 
an observers were mistaken: that the frogs or toads must have 
fallen from trees or other places ovediead. 

Trem^idous number of little toads, one or two months old, that 
were seen to fall from a great thick cloud that appeared suddenly 
In a sky that had been cloudless, August, 1804, near Toulouse, 
France, according to a letter from Prof. Fontus to M. Arrago. 
{Comptes Readus, 3-54.) 

Many instances of frogs that were seen to fall from the sky. 
("Notes and Queries," 8-6-104); accounts of such falls, signed by 
witnesses. ("Notes and Queries," 8-6-190.) 

Scientijic American, July 12, 1873: 

"A shower of frogs whidi darkened the air and covered the ground 
for a long distance is the reported result of a recent runstorm at 
Kansas City, Mo." 

As to having been there "in the first place": 
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r Little frogs found in London, afta- a heavy stoim, July 30, 1838. 
(Notts aitd Queries, 8-7-437) ; 

Little toads found in a desert, afta* a rainfall (Notes and Queries, 
8-8-493). 

To start with I do not Aeay — positively — the conventional cx- 
planatitm of "up and down." I think that there may have been 
such occurrences. I omit many notes that I have upcm indistin- 
guishablea. In the London Times, July 4, 1883, there is an ac- 
count of a shower of twigs and leaves and tiny toads in a storm 
upon the dopes of the Apennines. These may have been the ejecta- 
menta of a whirlwind. I add, however, that I have notes upon two 
other falb of tiny toads, in 1883, one in France and one in Tahiti; 
also of fish in Scotland. But in the [^enomenon of the Apemunes, 
the mixture seems to me to be typi<^ of the products <A a whiii- 
wind. The other instances seem to me to be typical <A — some- 
thing like migration? Thar great numbers and thrir homogeneity. 
Over and ov« in these annals of the damned occurs the datum of 
segregation. But a whirlwind is thought of as a condition of 
chaos — quasi-chaos: not final negativeness, of course 

Monthly Weather Review, July, 1881 : 

"A small pond in the track of the cloud was sucked dry, the vater 
being carried over the adjoining fields together with a large quantity 
of soft mud, which was scattered over tlie ground for half a mile 
around." 

It is so easy to say that small frogs that have fallen from the 
sky had been scooped up by a whirlwind; but here are the circum- 
stances of a aco(^; in the esclusionist-imagication there is no re- 
gard for mud, debris from the bottom of a pond, floating vegeta- 
tion, loose things from the shores — but a precise picking out of 
frogs only. Of all instances I have that attribute the fall of small 
frogs or toads to whirlwinds, only one definitely identifies or places 
the whirlwind. Also, as has been said before, a pond j^ing up 
would be quite as interesting as frogs coming down. Whirlwinds 
we read of over and over— but where and what whirlwind? It seems 
to me that anybody who bad lost a pond would be heard from. In 
Symonf Meteorological Magazine, 33-106, a fall of small frogs, 
near Birmingham, June 30, 1892, is attributed to a spedfic whirl- 
wind — but not a word as to any special pond that had contributed. 
And something that strikes my attention here is that these frogs 
are described as almost white. 

. .Cooylc^ 
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Ftn afraid there is do escape for us: we shall have to give to 
civilixaticai upoa this earth — some new wnjds. 

Places with white frogs in them. 

Upon several occasions we have had data of unknown thmgs that 
have fallen from — somewhere. But stHnethlng not to be overlooked 
is that if living things have landed alive upon this eaith— in spite 
c^ all we think we know of the accelerative velocity of falling bodies 
— and have [Hopagated — why the exotic becomes the indigenous, 
or frcMn the strangest of places we'd expect the familiar. Or if 
hosts of living frogs have come here — from swDe^ere else — every 
living thing upon this earth may, ancestrally, have come from — 
somewhere rise. 

I find that I have another note upon a sped&c hurricane: 

Aimals and Mag. of Nat. Hist., 1-3-185: 

After one of the greatest hurricanes in the history of Irdand, 
SfHne fish were found "as far as 15 yards from the edge of a lake." 

Have anotba': this is a good one for the exclusionists: 

Fall of fish in Paris; said that a nei^boring pond had been 
blown diy. {livmg Age, 52-186.) Date not given, but I have 
seen it recorded somewhere dse. 

The best known fall of fishes from the sky is that which occamA 
at Mountain Ash, in the Valley of Abedare, Glamoi^anshiFe, Feb. 
II, 1859. 

The Editor of the Zoologist, 3-677, having published a repc»t of 
a fall of fishes, writes: "I am continually receiving similar ac- 
counts of frogs and fishes." But, in all the volumes of the Zoolog- 
ist, I can find only two reports of such falls. There is nothing to 
conclude other than that hosts of data have been lost because ortbo- 
doxy does not look favorably upon such r^wrts. The Monthly 
Weather Review records several falls of fishes in the United States; 
but accounts of these r^xirted occurrences are not findable in other 
American publications. Nevertheless, the treatmmt by the Zoolog- 
ist, of the fall reported from Mountain Ash is fair. First appears, 
in the issue of i859-6493, a letter from the Rev. John Grifhth, Vicar 
of Abedare, asserting that the fall bad occurred, chiefly upon the 
property of Mr. Nixon, of Mounta^ Ash. Upon page 6540, Dr. 
<^y, of the British Museum, br /ling with ezdusionism, writes 
that some of these fishes, which ' id been sent to him alive, weie 
"very young minnows." He sa '. "On reading the evidence, it 
seems to me most probably only a practical j<Ae: that <Hie of Mr. 
Nixon's eo^iloyees bad thrown i\ panful of water upon another. 
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who had Uiouf^t fish in it had fallm from the sky"— had dipped 
op a pailful fnxn a brook. 

Those fishes— still alive— were debited at the Zoologica] Gat^ 
dens, Regent's Park. The Editor says that one was a minoow and 
that the rest were sticklebatis. 

He sajrs that Dr. Gray's ezidanation b no doubt rig^t 

But, upon page 6564, he publishes a letter fran another corre- 
qwDdent, -who spcAog}zes for opposing "so high an authority as Dr. 
Gray," but says that he had obtained some of these fishes friMn 
persons who lived at a con^derable distance apart, or considerably 
out of range of the playful paU of water. 

According to the Armval Register, 1859-14, the fishes them- 
selves had fallen by pailfnls. 

If these fishes were not upon the ground in the first jUatx, we 
base our objecticms to the whiriwind exi^nation, upon two data: 

That th^ fell in no such distribution as one could attribute to 
the discharge of a whiriwind, but upon a narrow strip of land: about 
80 yards long and 13 yards wide 

The other datum is again the suggesticm that at first seemed so 
incredible, but for which support is pling up, a suggestion of a 
stationary source overhead 

That ten minutes later another bi\i of fishes occurred upon this 
same narrow strip of land. 

Even arguing that a whirlwind may stand still axially, it dis- 
charges tangentially. Wherever the fishes came from it does not 
seem thinkable that some could have fallen and that othos could 
have whiried even a tenth of a minute, then falling directly after 
the first to fall. Because of these evil circumstances the best adap- 
tation was to laufdi the whole thing off and say that some one bad 
soused scnne one else with a pailful of water, in vAach a few "very 
young" minnows had been caught up. 

In the London Times, March 2, 1859, is a letter from Mr. Aaron 
Roberts, curate of St. Peter's, Carmathon. In this letter the fishes 
are said to have been about four inches long, but there is some 
question of species. I think, myself, that they were minnows and 
sticklebacks. Some persons, thinking them to be sea fishes, [daced 
them in salt water, accordii^ t^Mr. Roberts. "Hie effect is stated 
to have been ahnost instantan^^ death." "Some w«e placed hi 
fresh water. These seemed to ti^ye well," As to narrow distribu- 
tion, we are told that the fishes til "in and about the premises of 
Mr. Nixon." "It was not observed at the time that any fish feJl 
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in any other part of the neighbwbood, save in the puticular spot 
mentioned." 

In the London Times, March 10, 1859, Vicar Griffith vrites aa 
atxount: 

"The roofs of some houses were covered with them." 

In this letter it is said that the largest fishes were five inches long, 
and that these did not survive the fall. 

Report of the British Association, 1859-158: 

"llie evidence of the fall of fish <m this occasion was very coo- 
dnsive. A q>ecimai of the fiA was exhibited and was found to be 
the Gasterosteus Umis. 

Gasterosteus is the stickleback. 

Altogether I think we have not a sense of total perdition, whn 
we^ damned with the ezfdanation that some one soused some one 
else with a pailful of water, in which were thousands of fishes four 
ox five inches long, some of which covered roofs of bouses, and some 
of which remained ten minutes in the air. By way of contrast we 
offer our own acceptance: 

That the bottom of a super-geogr^hical pond bad drD[q>ed out. 

1 have a great many notes upon the fall of fi^es, despite the dif- 
ficulty these records have in getting themselves publikied, but I 
pick out the instances that especially relate to our super-geographical 
acceptances, or to the Principles of Super-Geography: or data of 
things that have been in the air longer than acceptably could a 
whirlwind carry them; that have fallen with a distribution narrower 
than is attributable to a whirlwind; that have fallen for a consid- 
erable length of time upcm the same narrow area of land. 

These three factors indicate, somewhere not far aloft, a region of 
inertness to this earth's gravitation, of course, however, a region that, 
by the flux and variation of all things, must at times be susceptible 
—but, afterwaH^ our heresy will bifurcate 

In amiable accommodation to the crucifixion itil get, I think 

But so im[x%ssed are we with the datum that, though there have 
been many reports of small frogs that have fallen from the sky, not 
one rep<xt upon a fall of tadpoles is findable, that to these circum- 
stances another adjustment must be made. 

Apart from our three factors of indication, an extraordinary ob- 
servation is the fall of living things without injury to them. The 
devotees of St. Isaac explain that they fall upon thick grass and 
so survive: but Sir James Emerson Tennant, in his "HistcHy of 
Cc0oo," tdls of a fan of fishes upon gravel, by ■vAadi ihey were 
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seatan^y uninjured. Something dse apart fnMn our three main 
interests is a phenomenon that looks like what one mij^t caU an 
alternating series of falls of fishes, whatevw the ^gnificance may be: 

Meenit, India, July, 1824 {Lhmg Age, 52-186); Fifesbire, 
Scotland, summer of 1824 {Wernerlan Nat. Bist. Soc. Trans,, 
5-S75); Moradabad, India, July, 1826 {Lhing Age, 53-186); 
Ross-shire, Scotland, 1828 (IMing Age, 53-186); Moradabad, In- 
dia, July 20, 1829 (Lm. S»c. Trtms., 16-764); Perthshire, Scotland, 
{living Age, 53-186) ; Argyleshire, Scotland, 1830, March 9, 1830 
{Recreative Samtce, 3-339); Feridpoor, India, Feb. 19, 183O 
{low. Asiatic Soc. of Bmtgal, 3-650). 

A psycho-tnqMHn that arises here — disregarding serial significance 
— or mechanical, unintelligent, repulsive reflex — is that die fisbes 
of India did not fall fnHn the sky; that they were found upon the 
gnHmd after torrential rains, because streams had overfiowed and 
had then receded. 

In the r^on of lontness that we tbink we can concdv« of, or a 
zone that is to this earth's gravitation very much like the neutral 
zcme of a magnet's attraction, we accept that there are bodies of 
water and also clear spaces — bottoms of ponds dro^^nng mit — very 
interesting pcnds, having no earth at bott«n — vast drops of water 
afloat in irtiat is called qiace — fishes and deluges of water fall- 



But also other areas, in which fishes— however they got ihect: a 
matter that well consider — remain and dry, or even putrefy, then 
sfsnetimes falling by atmos[Aeric dislodgment. 

After a "tremendous deluge of rain, c»ie of the heaviest falls oa 
record" {AU the Year Round, 8-255) at Rajkote, India, July 25, 
1850, "the ground was found literally covered with f;hes." 

The word 'found" is agreeable to the repulsio:..Qf the conven- 
tionalists and their concept of an overflowing strd^f^V-but, accord- 
ing to Dr. Buist, some of these fishes were "found' . the tops of 
haystacks. 

Ferrel {A Popidar Treatise, p. 414) tells of a fall of I'ving fishes — 
some of them having been placed in a tank, where they survived — 
that occurred in India, about 30 miles south of Calcutta, Sept. so, 
1839. A witness of this fall says: 

"The most strange thing which ever struck me was that the fidi 
did not fall helter-skelter, or here and there, but they fell in a 
8trai{^t line, not more than a cubit in breadth." See IMing Age, 
52-186. 
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AwM. Jour. Sd., i-3a-i99: 

That, according to testimony taken before a ma^btrate, a fall 
occurred, Feb. 19, 1830, near Feridpoor, India, of many fishes, of 
various sizes — some whole and fresh and othns "mutilated and 
putrefying." Our reflex to those wlw would say that, in the climate 
of India, it would not take l<mg for fishes to putrefy, is — that high 
in the air, the climate of India is not toirid. Another peculiarity 
of this fall is that scone of the fishes were much larger tlian others. 
Or to those who hold out for segr^tion in a whirlwind, or that 
objects, say, twice as heavy as others would be separated from the 
lifter, we point out that some of these fishes were twice as heavy 
as others. 

In the Jourtud of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 3-650, deposi- 
tions of witnesses are given: 

"Some of the fish were fresh, but others were rotten and without 

'Amoi^ the number which I got, five were fresh and the rest 
stinking and headless." 

They remind us of His Grace's observation of some pages back. 

Accnding to Dr. Buist, some of these fishes weighed one atxl a 
half pounds each and others three pounds. 

A fan of fishes, at Futtepow, India, May 16, 1833: 

"They were all dead and diy." (Dr. Buist, Living Age, 53-186.) 

India is far away: about 1830 was I(«ig ago: 

Natwe, Sept. 19, 1918-46: 

A correspondent writes, from the Dove Marine Laboratory, Cut- 
tercoata, ^gland, that, at Hindon, a suburb of Sunderland, Aug. 
34, 1918, hundreds of small fishes, identified as sand eels, had 
fallen 

Again the sin^area: about 60 by 30 yards. 

The fan ocftind during a heavy rain that was aocompaided by 
thunder— or indications of disturbance aloft— but by no visible 
lightning. The sea is dose to Hindon, but if you try to thhik of 
these fishes having described a trajectory in a whirlwind from the 
ocean, consider this ronarkable datum: 

That, according to witnesses, the fall upon thb small area, oc- 
CT^ied ten minutes. 

I can not think of a deara' indication of a direct foil from a 
statioiuuy source. 

And: _.::X.oo^^lc 
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"The fish vere all dead, and indeed stiff and hard, when {ddced* 
up, immediatdy after the occurrence." 

By all of which I mean that we have only be^n to [Hie up our 
data of things that fall from a staticmary source overhead: well 
have to take up the subject tiom many aiq)roaches before our ac- 
ceptance, which seems quite as rigorously arrived at as evu; has 
been a belief, can emerge from the accursed. 

I don't know how much the horse and the bam will hdp us to 
emerge: but, if ever anything did go up frtHQ this earth's surface 
and stay up — those damned things — may have: 

Monthly Weather Review, May, 1878: 

In a tornado, in Wisccmsin, May 33, 1878, "a bam and a horse 
were carried completely away, and neither horse nor bam, not any . 
portion of either have ^nce been found." 

After that, which would be a little strong were it not for a 
steady improvement in our digestions that I note as we go along, 
there is little of the bizarre or the unassimilable, in the turtle that 
hovered six months or so over a small town in Mississiiq>i: 

Monthly Weather Review, May, 1894: 

That, May 11, 1894, at Vicksburg, Miss, fell a small piece of ala- 
baster; that, at Bovina, eight miles from Vicksburg, feD a gafiba 
turtle. 

They- fell in a hailstorm. 

This item was widely copied at the time: for ii»tance, Nature, 
one of the volumes of 1894, page 430, and Jour. Roy. Met. Soc., 
30-373. As to discussiui — not a word. Or Science and its continu- 
ity with Presbyterianism— data like this are damned at birth. The 
Weather Review does sprinkle, or baptize, or attempt to save, this 
infant — but in all the meteOTological literature that I have gone 
through, after that date — not a word, ncept mention once or twice. 
The Editw of the Review says: 

"An examination of the weather map shows that these hailstiHins 
occur on the south dde of a region of cold northerly winds, and 
were but a small part of a series of similar storms; af^nrently some 
special local whirls or gusts carried heavy objects from this earth's 
surface up to the cloud r^ons." 

Of aO incredibilities that we have to choose from, I give first 
place to a notion of a whirlwind poondng upon a n^m and scrupu- 
loudy selecting a turtle and a piece of alabaster. This time, the 
other mechanical thing "there in the first place" can not rise in 
icq»nse to its atimuhis: It is resisted in that these objects were 
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coated with ice — month of May in a southern state. If a irtiiil- 
-ffind at all, there must have beoi veiy limited selection: there is no 
leccffd of the fall of other objects. But there is no attonpt in the 
Review to ^>ecify a whirlwind. 

These strangely associated things were remarkably s^tarated. 

They fell eight miles aparL 

That — as if there were real reasoning — th^ must have been 
hi^ to fall with such divergence, or one of them must have been 
carried partly horizontally eight miles farther than the other. But 
cither su^fxsitlon argues for power m<»e than that of a local whirl 
at gust, or argues for a great, specific disturbance, of which there is 
DO record — for the month of May, 1894. • 

Nevertheless — as if I really were reascmable — I do feel that I 
have to accept that this turtle had been raised from this earth's sur- 
face, scHnewhere near Vicksburg — because the gopher turtle is com- 
moa in the southern states. 

Then I think of a hurricane that occurred in the state of Missis- 
^)pi weeks or months before May 11, 1894. 

No — ^I don't look for it — and inevitably find it. 

Or that things can go up so high in hurricanes that they slay up 
indefinitely — but may, after a while, be shaken down by storms. 
Over and over have we noted the occurrence of strange falls in 
storms. So then that the turtle and the pxece of alabaster may 
have had far different origins — ^from different worlds, perii^e — 
have entered a r^on of suspension over this earth — waftii^ near 
each other — long duration — ^final precipitation by atmospheric dis- 
turbance — with hail — or that hailstones, too, when large, are phe- 
nomma of suspension of l<»ig duration: that it is highly unacceptable 
that (he very large ones could become so great only in falling from 
the clouds. 

Over and over has the note of disagreeableness, ot of putrefaction, 
been struck — long duration. Other indications of long duration. 

I think of a region somewhere above this earth's surface, in which 
gravitation is inoperative, and is not governed by the square of the 
distance — quite as magnetism is negligible at a very short distance 
fiwn a magnet Theoretically the attracticm of a magnet should de- 
crease with the square of the distance, but the falUng-off is found 
to be almost abrupt at a short distance, 

I think that things raised from this earth's surface to that n^n 
have been held there until shaken down by storms — 

Tlie Supv-Sargasso Sea. 
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Derelicts, rubbish, old cargoes frcm inter-idanetaty mecks; 
things cast out into vdiat is called space by convulsioiis of other 
planets, things from the times of the Alexanders, Caesars and Na- 
poleons of Mais and Jupiter and Neptune; things r^sed by this 
earths ^dones: horses and bams and elephants and flies and 
dodoes, moas, and pterodactyls; leaves from modem trees, aod 
leaves of the Carboniferous era — all, however, tending to dinnte- 
grate into homogeiKous-Iooking muds or dusts, red <« black or yd- 
low — ^treasure-troves for the palaeontologists and for the archaeolo- 
gists — accumulations of centuries — cydcmes of Egypt, Greece, and 
Assyria — fishes dried and hard, there a short time: others thoe long 
. enough to putrefy 

But the omnipresence of Heterogentity — or living fishes, also — 
ponds of fresh wat«-: oceans of salt water. 

As to the Law of Gravitation, I pnfa to take one simple stand: 

Orthodox accepts the c<HTelatioa and equivalence of forces: 

Gravitation is one of these forces. 

All other fMtxs have phenomena of repuIsioD and of inertness 
irrespective of distance, as well as of attraction. 

But Newtffiiian GravitaticMi admits attraction only: 

Then Newtonian Gravitation can be only one-third acceptable 
evoi to the orthodox, w there is denial of the correlation and 
equivalence of torces. 

Or stiU simpler: 

Utm are the data. 

Make what you will, yoursdf, of them. 

In our Intermediatist revolt against homogeneous, or positive^ ex- 
planatiiws, or our accqrtance that the all-sufficing cannot be less 
than universality, besides which, however, there would be nothing 
to suffice, our expression iqwn the Super-Sajgasso Sea, though it har- 
numizes with data of fishes that fall as if from a stationary source — 
and, of course, with other data, too — is inadequate to account tot 
two peculiarities of the falls of frogs: 

That nevo" has a fall of tadpcJes been repwted; 

That never has a fall of full-grown frogs been rep(»ted— — 

Always frogs a few months old. 

It scninds po^tive, but, if there be sudi rqxirts they are some- 
where out of my range of reading. 

But tadpoles would be more likely to fall from the s^, than 
would frogs, little or big, if such falls be attributed to whirlwinds; 
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and more likely to fall from the Super-Saigasso Sea, if, tbou^ very 
teotatively aod [ffovisionally, ne accept the Super-Sargasso Sea. 

Before we take up an especial expression upon the fall of imma- 
ture and larval forms of life to this earth, and the necessity then ot 
conceiving of scnne factor besides mere stationariness or suspension 
OT stagnation, there are other data that are similar to data of falls 
of fishes. 

SdoKe Gossip, 1886-238: 

lliat small saaHs, of a land spedts, bad fallen near Redruth, 
Cornwall, July 8, 1886, "during a heavy thunderstorm :" roads 
and fields strewn with them, so that they were gathered up by the 
hatful: o(»ie seen to fall by the writer of this account: snails said 
to be "quite differrat to any previously known in this district." 

But, upon page 282, we have better <Hthodozy. Another corre- 
qxmdent writes that be had heard of the suffused fall of snails: 
that be had supposed that all such stories had gone the way of 
witch stories; that, to his astonishment, he had read an account of 
this absurd stoiy in a local new^>aper of "great and deserved re- 
pute." 

"I thought I should for once like to trace the origin of one of 
these fabulous tales." 

Our own acceptance is that justice can not be in an intermediate 
existence, in which there can be ^proxiaiati<m only to justice or to 
injustice; that to be fair is to have no opinion at all; that to be 
honest is to be uninterested; that to investigate is to admit preju- 
dice; that nobody has ever really investigated anything, but has 
always sought positively to prove or to disprove something that 
was conceived of, or suspected, in advance. 

"As I suspected," says this corre^wndent, "I found that the snails 
were of a familiar l3nd-q>edes"-— that they had been upon the 
ground "in the first place." 

He found that the snails bad appeared after the rain: that "as- 
tCHiisbed rustics had jumped to the conclusion that they had fallen." 

He met one person who said that he had seen the snails fall. 

"This was bis error," says the investigator. 

In the PfulosopMcal Magazine, 58-310, there is an account of 
snails said to have fallen at Bristol, in a field of three acres, in such 
quantities that they were shovelled up. It is said that the snails 
"may be considered as a local species." Upon page 457, another cor- 
respondent says that the numbers had been oaggerated, and that 
in his opinion they had been upon the ground in the first place. 
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But that there had been some unusual condition aloft oxnes out 
in his cAiservation upon "the curious azure-blue appearance of the 
sun, at the time." 

Nature, 47-278: 

That, according to Das Wetter, Dec., 1893, upon August 9, 1893, 
a yellow cloud ^q>eared over Paderbom, Gomany. From this cloud, 
fell a torrential rain, in which were hundreds of mussels. There is 
no menticn of whatever may have been vpoa the ground in the first 
placx, nor of a whirlwind. 

Lizards — said to have fallen on the sidewalks of Montreal, Can- 
ada, Dec 38, 1857. {Notes and Queries, 8-6-104.) 

In the Scientific American, 3-112, a correspondent writes, frOTi 
South Granville, N. Y., that, during a heavy shower, July 3, i86o, 
he heard a peculiar soimd at bis feet, and looking down, saw a 
snake lying as if stunned by a fall. It then came to life. Gray 
snake, about a foot long. 

These data have any meaning or lack of meaning w degree of 
damnation you please: but, in the matter of the fall that occurred ^ 
Memphis, Tennessee, occur some strong s^ificances. Our quasi- 
reasoning upon this subject aiq>lies to all segregatiixis so far con- 
^dered. 

MontHy Weather Review, Jan. 15, 1877: 

That, in Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 15, 1877, rather strictly localized, 
or "in a ^>ace of two blocks," and after a vi<Jent storm in which 
the rain "fell in torrents," snakes were found. They were crawling 
on sidewalks, in yards, and in streets, and in masses — but "none were 
found on roofs or any other elevation above ground" and "none were 
seen to fall." 

k If you prefer to believe that the snakes had always been there, 
or had been upon the ground in the first place, and that it was only 
that something occurred to call special attention to them, in the 
streets of Memphis, Jan. 15, 1877 — ^why that's sensible: that's the 
common sense tiiat has been ^^nst us from the first 

It is not said whether the snakes were of a known spedes or not, 
but that "when first seen, they vece of a dark brown, almost 
black." Blacksoakes, I suppose. 

If we accept that these snalces did fall, even thou^ not seen to 
fall by alt the persons who were out ^ght-seeing in a vi(rimt storm, 
and 1^ not been in the streets crawling loose or in thick tangled 
masses, in the first place; 
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If we tiy to acoq>t that these snakes liad been raised from aaunt 
other part of ttiis eartli's surface in a whiilwind; 

If we tiy to accept that a whirlwind could segr^iate them — 

We accq)t the segregation of other objects raised in that whirl- 
wind. 

Then, near the place of ori^, there would have been a fall of 
heavier objects that bad been snatched up with the snakes — stones, 
fence rails, limbs of trees. Say that the snakes occupied the next 
gradation, aitd would be the next to fall. Still farther would there 
have been separate falls of lightest objects: leaves, twigs, tufts of 
grass. 

In the Monthly Weather Review there is no roenticxi of other 
falls said to have occurred anywhere in Januaiy, 1877. 

Agam ours is the objection against such selecdveness by a whirl- 
wind. Conceivably a whirlwind could scoop out a den of hibernat- 
ing snakes, with stcmes and earth and an infinitude of other debris, 
snatching up dozens of snakes, — I don't know bow many to a den — 
hundreds may be — ^but, accordii^ to the account of this occurrence 
in the New Y«k Times, there were thousands of them; alive; from 
one foot to righteen tndies in length. The Scientific American, 
36-86, records the fall, and says that there were thousands of them. 
The usual whirlwind-explanation is given — "but in what locality 
snakes exist in such abundance is yet a mystery." 

This matter of enormousness of numbers su^ests to me something 
of a migratory nature — ^but that snakes in the United States do not 
migrate in the month of Januaiy, if ever. 

As to falls or flutterlngs of winged insects from the sky, pre- 
vailing notions of swarming would seem explanatory enough: never- 
theless, in instances of ants, there are some peculiar drcum- 



L'Astronomie, 1889-353: 

Fall of fishes, June 13, 1889, in Holland; ants, Aug. i, 1889, 
Strasbourg; little toads, Aug. 2, 1889, Savoy. 

Fall of ants, Cambridge, England, summer of 1874 — ^"some wen 
wingless." (Scientific American, 30-193.) Enormous fall of ants, 
Nancy, France, Jijy 31, 1887 — "most of them were wingless." 
(Nature, 36-349.) Fall of enormous, unknown ants — ^ze of wasps 
— Manitoba, Jime, 1895. (Sci. Amer., 72-385.) 

However, our expression will be: 

That winglesa, larval forms of life, in numbers so enormous that 
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migratum fiwD some place external to this earth is suggested, have 
fallen from the sky. 

That these "migrations"— if such can be our acceptance— have 
occurred at a time of hibernation and burial far in the ground of 
larvae in the northern latitudes of this earth; that there is ^gnifi- 
cance in recurrence of these falls in the last of January — or that we 
have the square of an incredibility in such a notion as that oi selec- 
tion of larvae by whirlwinds, compounded with selection of the last 
of January. 

I accept that there are "snow worms" upon this earth-^whatever 
their origin may have been. In the Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. of PhSa- 
delpina, 1899-125, there is a description of yellow worms and black 
worms that have been found together on glaciers in Alaska. Almost 
positivdy were there no other forms of insect-life upon these glaciers, 
and there was no vegetation to support insect-life, except microscopic 
organisms. Nevertheless the description of this probably polymor- 
phic species fits a description of larvae said to have fallen in Switzei> 
land, and less definitely fits another description. There is no <q^)o»- 
tioQ here, if our data of falls are dear. Frogs of eveiy-day ponds 
look like frogs said to have fallen from the sky — except the whitish 
frogs of Birmingham. However, all falls of larvae have not pod- 
tively occurred in the last of jMuary: 

Lwidon Times, April 14, 1857: 

That, in the parish of Bramford Speke, Devonshire, a large num- 
ber of black worms, about three-quarters 6i an inch in loigth, had 
fallen in a snow storm. 

In Timb's Year Book, 1877-26, it is said that, in the winter of 
1876, at Christiania, Norway, ¥«>rms were found crawling upon the 
ground. The occurrence is con^dered a great mystery, because the 
worms could not have come up from the ground, inasmuch as the 
ground was frozen at the time, and because they w»« reported from 
other places, also, in Norway. 

Immense number of bladk insects in a snowsbmn, in 1837, at 
Pakroff, Russia. {Scientific American, 30-193.) 

Fall, with snow, at Orenburg, Russia, Dec. 14, 1830, of a nndti- 
tude of small, black insects, said to have been gnats, but also said 
to have had fiea-like moticHis. (Amer. Jour. Sci., 1-22-375.) 

Large number of worms found in a snowstorm, upon Uie surface 
of snow about four inches thick, near Sangerfield, N. Y., Nov. 18, 
1850 {^Sctenti^ American, t-^6). The writer thinks that the womia 
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bad been brought to the surface oi the ground by rain, which had 
fallen previously. 

Sdattific American, Feb. 21, 1891: 

"A puzzling i^enomenon has beoi noted frequently in some parts 
of the Valley Bead District, Randolph County, Va., this winter. 
The crust of the snow has been covered two or three times with 
wonns resembling the ordtoaiy cut worms. Where they come from, 
unless they fall with the snow is inexplicable." In the Scientific 
American, Mar. 7, 1891, the Editor says that similar worms had 
been seen upon the »iow near Utica, N. Y., and in Oiteida and Her- 
kimer Counties; that some of the woims had been smt to the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. Again two species, or 
polymorphism. According to Prof. Riley, it was not polymoiphism, 
"but two distinct ^ledes'* — ^whicb, because of our data, we doubt 
One kind was larger than the other: color-differences not dbtinctly 
stated. One is called the larvae of the common soldier beetle and 
the other "seems to be a variety of the bronze cut worm." No 
attempt to explain the occurrence in snow. 

Fall of great numbers of larvae of beetles, near Mortagne, France, 
May, 185S. The larvae were inanimate as if with oc^d. {AtuuUes 
Society Entomologiqiie de France, 1858.) 

Tr<ais. Ent. Soc. of London, 1871-183, records "snowing of 
larvae," in Silesia, 1806; "appearance of many larvae on the snow," 
in Saxony, 1811; "larvae found alive on the snow," 1828; larvae 
and snow which "fell together," in the Eifel, Jan. 30, 1847; "fall 
of insects," Jan. 34, 1849, in lithuania; occurrence of larvae esti- 
mated at 300,000 cm the snow in Switzerland, in 1856. The com- 
pHer says that most of these larvae live undei^round, or at the roots 
of trees ^ that whirlwinds uproot trees, and carry away the larvae- 
conceiving of them as not held in masses of frozen earth — all as 
neatly detachable as currants in something. In the Revue et 
Magasin de Zootogte, 1849-72, there is an account of the fall in 
Lithuania, Jan. 34, 1849 — that black larvae had fallai in enormous 
numbers. 

Larvae thought to liave been of beetles, but described as "cater- 
IMllars," not seen to fall, but found crawling on the snow, after a 
snowstwm, at Warsaw, Jan. 20, 1850. {All the Year Round, 
8-253.) 

Flammarion {The Atmosphere, p. 414) tells of a fall of larvae 
that occurred Jan. 30, 1869, in a snowstorm, in Upper Savoy: 
"They could not have been hatched in the neighboritood, for, during 
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the days preceding, the temperature had been very low"; said to 
have been of a ^>edes common in the aoutb of France. In La 
Science Pour Tous, 14-183, it is said that with these larvae there 
were developed insects. 

L'Astronoime, 1890-313: 

That, upon die last of January, 1890, thov fdl, in a great tem- 
pest, in Switzerland, incalculable numbers of larvae: som? black 
and some yellow; numbers so great that hosts of birds were at- 
tracted. 

Altogether we regard this as one of our neatest erpresaicma for 
external origins and against the wbiilwind-exjJanation, It an. tr- 
dusimust says that, in Jaouaiy, larvae were [vedsely and pains- 
takingly iHcked out of frozen ground, in incalculable numbers, he 
thinks of a tremendous force— disregarding its refinemoits: then 
if ori^ and pred[Htatioii be not far ^>art, what becomes of an 
infinitude of otha debris, concdving of no time for segregation? 

If be thinks of a long translation — all the way from the south of 
France to Upper Savc^, he may think then of a very fine sorting 
over by differences of specific gravity — but in such a fine sdec- 
tion, larvae would be separated from developed insects. 

As to differences in ^Kcific gravity — the yellow larvae that fell 
in Switzerland Jan., 1890, were three times the size of the black 
larvae that fell with them. In accounts of this occurrence, there is 
no denial of the fall. 

Or that a whirlwind never brou^t them together and hdd than 
together and [H^dpitated them and only them together 

That they came from Genesistrine. 

There's no escape from it Well be persecuted ivt it Take it or 
leave it 

Genesistrine. 

The notion is that there is smnewhere aloft a place of origin of life 
relatively to this earth. Whether it's the planet Geneastrine, or the 
moon, or a vast amorphous n^on super-jacent to this earth, or an 
island in the Super-Sargasso Sea, should -peAaipi be left to the 
researches of other super — or extra — geographers. That the first 
unicellular organisms may have come here from Genesistrine — or 
that men or anthrtqximarphic beings may have come here before 
amodue: that, upm Genesistrine, there may have been an evolution 
e:7)ressible in cooventi(»ial bicJogic terms, but that evolution upmi 
this eaitb has been — like evolution in modem J^un — induced by 
external influences; that evolution, as a whole, upon this earth, 
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has been a process of pc^Hilatioii by immigratioa or by bcmbard- 
menL Some notes I have upoa remains of men and animals en- 
cysted, or covered with day or stone, as if fired here as projectiles, 
I omit now, because It seems best to r^ard the whole {Aenomenon 
as a tn^tiam — as a geotropism — probably atavistic, or vestigial, as 
it were, ot 8(nnetliing still continuing Icng after expiration of neces- 
sity; that, <»M:e upcHi a time, all kinds of things came here from 
Genesistriiie, but Oat now only a few kinds of bugs and things, at 
long intervals, feel the inspiration. 

Not one instance have we of tadpoles that have faUen to this 
earth. It seems reasonable that a whirlwind could scoop up a 
pond, frogs and all and cast down the frogs scnnewhere else: but, 
then, more reasonable that a whirlwind could scoop up a pond, 
tadpides and all — because tadpoles are more numerous in their 
seastm than are the frogs in theirs: but the tadpole-season is earlier 
in the ^ring, or in a time that is more tempestuous. Ttunking in 
terms of causation — as if there were real causes — our notion is 
that, if X is likely to cause Y, but is more likely to cause Z, but 
does not cause Z, X is not the cause of Y. Upon this quasi-sorites, 
we base our acceptance that the little frogs that have fallen to this 
eardi are not products of whirlwinds: that they came from exter- 
nality, or from Genesistrine. 

I think of Genesistrine in terms of biologic mechanics: not that 
somewhere there are persons who collect bugs in or about the last 
of January and frogs in July and August, and bombard this earth, 
any more than do persons go through northern regions, catching 
and collecting birds, every autumn, then casting them southward. 

But atavistic, or vestigial, geotn^ism in Genesistrine— or a mil- 
lion larvae start crawling, and a million little frogs start ho[^ing — 
knowing no mote what it's all about than we do when we crawl 
to work in the morning and hop away at night. 

I should say, myself, that Genesistrine is a region in the Super- 
Sargasso Sea, and that parts of the Super-Sargasso Sea have rhythms 
of susceptibility to this earth's attraction. 
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CHAPTER Vra 

1 ACCEPT tbat, when there are stonns, the dam-dest of excluded, 
ezcommumcated things — things that are leprous to the faithful 
— are brought down — from the Super-Sargasso Sea — or from what 
for convemence we call the Super-Sargasso Sea — ^which by no means 
has been tahen into full acc^tance yeL 

That things are brought down by storms, just as, from the depths 
of the sea thmgs are brought up by storms. To be sure it is 
orthodoxy that storms have little, if any, ^ect, bdow the waves 
of the ocean — but — of course— only to have an opinion is to be ig- 
nnant of, or to disregard a contradicti<m, or something dse that 
modifies an opinion out of diatinguishability. 

Symon'i Meteorological Magasme, 47-180: 

That, along the coast of New Zealand, in regions not subject to 
submarine volcanic action, deep-sea fishes are often brought up by 



Iron and stones that fall from the sky; and atmo^)heric dis- 
turbances: 

"There is absolutely no connection between the two phenomena." 
(Symons.) 

The orthodox belief is that objects monng at planetaty vdodty 
would, upon entering this earth's atmo6pbere, be virtually unaffected 
by hurricanes; might as well think of a bullet swerved by some <mk 
fanning himsdf. The only trouble with the orthodox reasoning is the 
usual trouble — its phantom-dominant — its basing upon a myth — 
3ata we've bad, and more well have, of things in the sky banng 
no independent velodty. 

There are so many storms and so many meteors and meteorites 
that it would be extraordinary if there were no concurrences. Nev- 
ertheless so many of these concurrences are listed by Prof. Baden- 
Powell (Rept. Brit. Assoc, 1850-54) that one — notices. 

See Rept. Brit. Assoc, i860 — other instances. 

The famous fall of stones at Siena, Italy, 1794 — ^"in a vident 
stOTm." 

See Grefs Catalogues— txtaay instances. One that stands oat 
96 
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is— "bright ban of fire and light in a hunidme in En^aod, Sept a, 
1786." The retnaricable datum here is that this phenomenon vas 
viable forty minutes. That's about 800 times the duration that the 
orthodox give to meteors and metewites. 

See the Atmual Register — many instances. 

Id Natvre, Oct as, 1877, and the Ixmdon Times, Oct. 15, 1877, 
something that f eD in a gale of Oct. 14, 1877, is described as a 
*'fauge ball of green fire." This phenomenon is de3cril}ed by anothef 
corre^>ondent, in Natvre, 17-10, and an account of it by another 
correspondent was forwarded to Nature by W. F. Denning. 

ThsK are so many instances that s(Hne of us will revolt against 
the insistence of the fatthftd that it is only coincidence, and accept 
that there is connection of the kind called causal. If it is too dif- 
ficult to think of stones and metallic masses swerved from thdr 
courses by storms, if they move at high velocity, we think of low 
velodty, or of things having no velocity at all, hovering a few 
miles aijove this earth, dislodged by storms, and falling luminously. 

But the resistance is so great here, and "coincidence" so in^ted 
upOT that we'd better have some more instances: 

Aerolite in a storm at St. Leonards-on-sea, England, Sept. 17, 
1885 — no trace of it found {Annual Register, 1885) ; meteorite in a 
gale, March i, 1886, described in the Monthly Weather Review, 
March, 1886; meteorite in a thunderstorm, o9 coast of Greece, 
Nov. 19, 1899 {Natm-e, 61-111); fall of a meteorite in a storm, 
July 7, 1883, near Lachine, Quebec (Monthly Weather Review, July, 
1883); same phenomenon noted in Nature, 38-319; meteorite in a 
whirlwind, Sweden, Sept. 34, 1883 {Nature, 29-15). 

London Roy. Soc. Proc, 6-276: 

A triangular doud that ^ipeared in a storm, Dec. 17, 1852; a 
red nucleus, about half the apparent diameter of the moou, and a long 
tail; visible 13 minutes; explosion of the nucleus. 

Nevertheless, in Science Gossip, n.s., 6-65, it is said that, though 
torms, no connection is supposed to 
lena, except by the ignorant peasantry, 
have gone through the Report 0} the 
x)n page 239, Dr. Buist, who had never 
Sea, says tiiat, though it is difficult 
le i^enomena, three aert^ites had fallen 
ing thunderstorms, is 1851 (may have 
by witnesses, see page 329, of the 
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Or — ^we are on our way to account for "thunderstoDes." 

It seems to me that, very strikingly here, is borne out the gen- 
eral acceptance that ouis is only an intermediate existoice, in which 
there is nothing fundamental, or nothing final to take as a positive 
standard to judge by. 

Peasants believed in meteorites. 

Scientists excluded meteorites. . 

Peasants believe in "thunderstones." 

Sdentiats exclude "thunderstones." 

It is useless to argue that peasants are out in the fields, and that 
scientists are shut up in laboratories and lecture rooms. We can not 
take for a real base that, as to phenomena with which they are 
more familiar, peasants are more likely to be right than are scien- 
tists: a host of biologic and meteorologic fallacies of peasants rises 
against us. 

I should say that our "existeDce" is like a bridge — except that 
that comparison is in static terms — but like the Brooklyn Bridge, 
upm which multitudes of hu^ are seeking a fundamental — coming 
to a girder that seems firm and final — but the girder is built upcm 
supports. A support then seems final. But it is built upon under- 
lying structures. Nothing final can be found in all the bridge, 
because the bridge itself is not a final thing in itself, but is a 
rdationship between Manhattan and Brooklyn. If our "ezistOKe" 
is a relationship between the Positive Absolute and the Negative 
Absolute, the quest for finality in it is bopdess: everything in it 
must be r^tive, if the "whole" is not a whole, but is, itsdf, a rda- 
tion. 

In the attitude of Acceptance, our pseudo-base is: 

Cells of an embryo are in the reptilian era of the embryo; 

Some cells feel stimuli to take on new appearances. 

If it be of the design of the whole that the next era be mam- 
malian, those cells that turn mammalian will be sustained gainst 
re^stance, by inertia, of all the rest, and will be relatively ri^t, 
though not finally right, because they, too, In time will have to give 
away to characters of other eras of higher devel<^mait 

If we are upon the verge of a new era, in i^ch Exdusionism 
nrast be overthrown, it will avail thee not to call us base-bom and 
frow^ peasants. 

In our crude, bucolic way, we now oSer an outrage upon com* 
mon sense that we think will some day be an unquestioned OMnmoD- 
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Tliat mannfactured objects of stone and iron have fallen from 
the sky: 

That they have been brought down from a state of suspmsion, 
in a region of inertness to this earth's attTacti<Hi, by atmo^heric dis- 



The "thunderstone" is usually "a beautifully polished, wedge- 
shaped piece of ^eenstone," says a writer in the ComhUl Magazine, 
50-517. It isn't: it's likely to be of almost aiQ' kind of stone, 
but we call attentloa to the skill with which some of them have 
been made. Of course this writer says it's all superstition. Other- 
wise he'd be one of us crude and simple sons of the soil. 

ConventiCHial damnation is that stone implements, already on the 
ground — ^"on the ground in the first place" — are found near where 
lightning was seen to strike: that are supposed by astonished rus- 
tics, or by intelligence of a low order, to have fallen in <x with 
lightning. 

Hiroughout this book, we class a great deal of science with bad 
fiction. When is fiction bad, che^, low? If coincidence is over- 
worked. That's one way of deciding. But with single writers 
coincidence seldom is overworked: we find the excess in the sub- 
ject at large. Fuch a writer as the one of the ComAill Magazine 
tdls us vaguely of beliefs of peasants: there is no massing of 
mce. Here ours will be the 

I the ground near where there 
ist place: again and again and 

■ wedge-shaped object in China; 
[ge-shaped object in Scotland; 
idge-sh^>ed object in Central 
:idence in Java; coincidence in 

endency to restlessness. Never- 

■ science to all "thunderstones" 

d of Jamaica, where the noti(») 
tone fall from the sky — "during 
■4.) Some other time we shall 
ts of a specific material. "They 
>und in Jamaica." [Notes and 

r in the attitude of one peasant 
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or savage who thinks be is not to be classed with other peasants or 
savages, I am not very much impressed with what natives think. 
It would be bard to tell why. If Uie word of a LcKtl Kelvin carries 
no more weight, upcn scientific subjects, than the word of a Sitting 
Bull, unless it be in agreement with conventional opinion — I think 
it must be because savages have bad table manners. However, my 
snobbi^ness, in this respect, loosens up somewhat before very 
widespread belief by savages and peasants. And the notioD of 
"thunderstones" is as wide as geography itself. 

The natives of Burmah, China, Japan, according to Blinkenberg 
(Thunder Weapons, p. loo) — not, of course, that Blinkfenberg ac- 
cepts one word of it — think that carved stone objects have fallen 
from the sky, because they think they have seen such objects fall 
from the sky. Snch objects are called "thunderbolts" in these coun- 
tries. They are called "thunderstones" in Moravia, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Cambodia, Sumatra, and Siberia. They're called 
"stonn stones" in Lausitz; "sky arrows" in Slavonia; "thunder 
axes" in Englimd and Scodand; "lightning stones" in Spain and 
Portugal; "sky axes" in Greece; "lightning Sashes" in Brazil; "thun- 
der teeth" in Amboina. 

The behef is as widespread as is belief in ^lOsts and witches^ 
iriiich only the superstitious d™" *"-'' — 

As to beli^ by Nwth Am I 

references {Primitive Culture, c 

dians — ^"Certain stone hatdiei e 

heavens, {/oar. Amer. Folk . 

If you, too, revolt against co ^ 

ddence, but find our interpret e 

too strong or rich for digestlo i 

one, Tallius, written in 1649: 

"The naturalists say they a i 

exhalation con^obed in a clout 

Of course the paper in the h 

no intention of trying really to e . 

the notion that worked-stone c \ 

A writer in the Amer. Jour. d 

thinks it remarkable "that ac s 

should write a paper to prove t] 

I confess that we're a little 

Over and over: .„, z ..,C_.ooglc 
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"It b scarcely necessary to suggeat to the iatdligent reader that 
thundeistones are a myth." 

We conteod that there is a misuse of a word here: we admit 
that only we are intelligent upon this subject, if by intelligence is 
meant the inquiry of inequilibrium, and that all other intellection is 
only mechanical reflex — of course that intelligence, too, is me- 
chanical, but Jess orderly and confined: less obviously mechanical — 
that as an acceptance of ours becomes firmer and firmer-established, 
we pass from the state of intelligence to reflexes in ruts. An odd 
thing is that intdligence is usually supposed to be creditable. It 
may be in the sense that it is mental activity trying to find out, but 
it is c(xife5sion of ignorance. The bees, the theologians, the dog- 
matic scientists are the intellectual aristocrats. The rest *f us 
are [riebeians, not yet graduated to Nirvana, en* to the iostioctive 
and suave as diSerentiated from the intelligent and crude. 

Blinkenberg gives many instances of the si^ierstition of "thunder- 
stones" which flourishes only where mentality is in a lamentable 
state — or universally. In Malacca, Sunuitra, and Java, natives say 
that stone axes have often been found under trees that have beed 
struck by lif^tning, Blinkenberg does not dispute this, but says it 
urse upon the ground in the 
> the conclusion that these 
htning. In Central Africa, 
ed, highly polished objects 
mnd sticking tn trees that 
'hat seemed to be lightning, 
persons of Memphis, Tenn., 
nped to the ccmdusion that 
g in the trees. Livingstone 
ays that he had never heard 
)f Africa. A writer in the 
177-308, says that there are 

to have fallen in thunder- 
acceptance that bodies fall- 
not warmed even, oftoi fall 
s of lightning. This matter 
with data. 

I in the trunks of trees, one 
r Weapons, p. iooO„)(^lc 
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The finders jumped to the condusioa that the axes had fallen 
tboe. 

Anothn stone ax — or wedge-shaped object of worked stone — 
said to have be»i found in a tree that bad been struck by some- 
thing that looked like lightning. (Thunder Weapons, p. 71.) 

The finder jumped to the conclusion. 

Stoiy told by Blinkenberg, of a woman, who lived near Kulsb- 
Jaergene, Sweden, who found a flint near an old willow — "near her 
bouse." I emphasize "near her house" because that means familiar 
ground. The willow had been ^lit by something.- 

She jumped. 

Cow killed by lightning, or by what locdted like lif^tning (Isle 
of Se .k, near Guernsey). The peasant who owned the cow dug up 
the ground at the spot and found a small greenstone "ax." Blinken- 
berg says that be jumped to the conclusion that it was this object 
that bad fallen luminously, killing the cow. 

Reliquary, 1867-308: 

A flint ax found by a farmer, after a severe storm— described as 
a "fearful storm" — by a sign 
thing, I should say that near 
familiar ground. 

Whether he jumped, or an 
urely process, the farmer tho 
the storm. 

In this instance we have 
impossible to have positive dil 
somewhere there must he a 
la[^Ing. Nevertheless, upon 
a tittle shocking. In most wi 
pburous odor of things that 
John Evans ("Stone Implemt 
reasoning powers, if he could 
ordinary reasoning powers — 
beea the bolt, by its peculiar 

If it did so prove to be, 
prove that only one object ? 

sky, all piling up of further 

have already taken the stan [ 

the dkputes of ancient Greeo 

w»e several thousand years l 

there is nothing to prove or & 
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neaily real than our <q)ponents. Wideness is an aspect of the 
Universal. We go tm widely. According to us the fat man is nearer 
godliness than is the thin man. E^t, drink, and ^proximate to the 
Positive Absolute. Beware of negativmess, by which we mean 
indigestion. 

The vast majority of "thunderstones" are described as "aies," 
bat Meunier (La Nature, 1892-3-381) tells of one that was in hia 
possession; said to have fallen at Ghardia, Algeria, contrasting "prt>- 
foundment" (pear-shaped) with the angular outlines of ordinary 
meteorites. The conventional explanation that it had been formed 
as a drcqi of molten matter from a larger body seems reasonable to 
me; but with less agreeabIen«K I note its fall in a thunderstorm, 
the datum that turns the oftliAdox meteorologist pale with rage, or 
induces a slight elevation of his eyebro^, if you menticm it to 

Meunier telb of another "thunderstone" said to have fallen in 
NcHth Africa. Meunier, too, is a litUe lamentable here: he quotes 
a sddier of experience that such objects fall most frequently in 
the deserts of Africa. 

Rather miscejlaneous now: 

"Thunderstone" said to have fallen in London, April, 1876: 
weight about 8 pounds: no particulars a? to shape (Timb's Year 
Book, 1877-246). 

"lliunderstone" said to have fallen at Cardiff, Sept 26, 1916 
(Lwidon Times, Sept. 38, 1916). According to Nature, ^i-gs, it 
was coincidence; only a lightning flash had been seen. 

Stone that fell in a stonn, near St. Albans, England: accepted by 
Uk Museum of St. Albans; said, at the British Museum, not to be 
of "true TMtetmtic material." (Nature, 80-34.) 

mass of 
at of this 
10 accq>ts 

?-i94; 53- 
called an 



_iad fallen: 
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supposed to have fallen ; that two days later "a veiy peculiar sttme" 
was found near by. The description is — ^"in ^lape and size veiy 
like the fourth part of a large Stilton cheese." 

It is our acceptance that many objects and difFerent substinces 
bave been brou^t down, by atmosidieric disturbance from wliat — 
only as a matter of convenience now, and until we have more 
data — ^we call the Super-Sargasso Sea; however, our chief interest is 
in objects that bave been shaped by means similar to human handi- 

Description of the "thunderatones" of Burmah {Proc. Asiatic 
Soc. of Bengal, 1869-183): said to be of a kind of sttme unlike 
aiQT othw found in Burmah; caUed "thunderbolts" by the natives. 
I think there's a good deal of meaning in such espres^ons as "unlike 
any othn found in Bunnah"— ^ut that if they had said anything 
num definite, there would bave been uni^easant consequences to 
writeis in tbe 19th century. 

More about the "thunderstones" of Burmah, in tbe Proc. Soc. 
Ataiq. of London, 2-3-97. ^^ o^ them, described as an "adze," 
was e]diibited by Captain Duff, who wrote that there was no stone 
like it in its ndghborhood. 

Of course it may not be very amvindng to say that because a 
stc»ie is unlike neighboring stones it had fordgn origin — also we 
fear it is a kind of plagiarism: we got it ttom the geologists, who 
demonstrate by this reasoning the fordgn origin of erratics. We 
f&ir we're a little gross and scientific at times. 

But it's my acceptance that a great deal of scientific literature 
must be read between the lines. It's not every one vbo has the 
lamentableness of a Sir John Evans. Just as a great deal of Vd- 
talre's meaning was inter-linear, we suspect that a C^tain Duff 
merely hints rather than to risk having a Prof. Lawrence Smith fly 
at him and call him "a half-insane man." Whatever C^itain Duff's 
meaning may bave been, and whether he smiled like a Voltaire when 
he wrote it, Captain Duff write of "the otiemely soft nature of 
the stone, rendering it equity useless as an offensive or defensive 



Story, by a correqiondent, in Nature, 34-53, of a Malay, of "cod- 
^derable social standing" — and one thing about our data is that, 
damned though they be, they do so often bring us into awful good 
company — who knew of a tree that had been struck, about a month 
before, by something in a thunderstorm. He searched amtHig 
tbe roots of this tree and found a "thundostiHte." Not said-|riwtber 
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be junqjcd or leaped to the condusioa that it had fallen: iHw:es3 
likdy to be mwe leisurely in tropica] countries. Also I'm afraid 
his way of reasmiing was not very original: just so were fragments 
of the Bath-fumace meteorite, accepted by orthodoxy, discovered. 

We shall now have an unusual experience. We shall read of some 
reports of extraordinary circumstances that were investigated by a 
man of science — not, of course that they were really investigated by 
bim, but that his phenomena occupied a position approximating 
higher to real investigation than to utter neglect. Over and over we 
read of extraordinary occurrences — no discussion; not even a com- 
ment afterward findable; mere mentitm occasionally — burial and 
damnation. 

The extraordinary and how quictdy it is hidden away. 

Burial and damnation, or the obscurity of the conspicuous. 

We did read of a man who, in the matter of snaib, did travd some 
distance to assure himself of something that he bad su^>ected in 
advance; and we remember Prof. Hitchcock, who had only to smite 
Amherst with the wand of his botanical knowledge, and 1o! two 
fuo^ sprang up before night; and we did read of Dr. Gray and bis 
thousands of fishes from one pailful of water — but these instances 
stand out; more frequently there was no "investigation." We 
now have a good many reported occurrences that were "investi- 
gated." Of things said to have fallen from the sky, we make, in 
the usual scientific way, two divisions: miscellaneous objects and 
substances, and symmetric objects attributable to beings like human 
beings, sub-dividing into — ^wedges, ^heres, and disks. 

Jovx. Roy. Met, Soc, 14-307: 

That, July 2, 1866, a correspondent to a London newspaper 
wrote that something had fallen from the sky, during a thunder- 
storm of June 30, 1866, at Notting Hill. Mr. G. T. Sym<Kis, of 
Symotu' Meteorological Magazine, investigated, about as fairly, and 
with about as unprejudiced a mind, as anything ever has been 

I nothing but a lump of coal: that, 
HTespondent coal had been unloaded 
::anny wisdom of the stranger upon 
ve noted before, Mr. Symons saw 
^ fallen from ihe sky, and the coal 
day before, were identical. Persons 
make this simple identification, had 
pieces of the object reported to have 
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falla from the sky. As to creduKty, I know of no limits for H — 
but when it comes to paying out money for credulity — ok, no 
standards to judge by, of course — ^just the same 

The trouble with efSdency is that it will merge away into excess. 
With what seems to me to be super-abundance of convincingness, 
Mr. Symons then lugs another character into his little comedy: 

That it was all a hoax by a chemist's pupil, who bad filled a cap- 
sule with an e^losive, and "during the storm had thrown the 
burning mass into the gutter, so making an artificial thunder- 
bolt" 

Or even Shakespeare, with all his inartistry, did not lug in King 
Leu to make Hamlet complete. 

Whether I'm luring in something that has no special meaning, 
myself, or not, I find that this storm of June 30, 1S66, was peculiar. 
It is described in the London Times, July 2, 1866: that "during the 
storm, the sky, in many places remained partially clear while hail 
and rain were falling." That may have more meaning when we 
take up Ihe possible extra-mundane origin of some hailstones, tap^ 
dally if they fall from a doudless sky. Mere suggestion, not worth 
mudi, that there may have been falls of extra-mundane substances, 
in London, June 30, 1866. 

Clinkers, said to have fallen, during a storm, at Obum, July 5, 
1877: 

According to the Kilhum Times, July 7, 1877, quoted by Mr. 
Symons, a street had been "literally strewn," during the storm, with 
a mass of dinkers, estimated at about two bushels: sizes from that 
of a walnut to that of a man's hand — "pieces of the clinkers can be 
seen at the Kilbum Times office." 

If these dinkers, or cinders, were refuse from one of the super- 
mercantile constructions from which coke and coal and ashes occa- 
sionally fall to this earth, or, rather, to the Super-Sargasso Sea, fn»n 
which didodgment by tempests occurs, it is iotennediatistic to 
accept that they must merge away somewhere with local phenomena 
of the scene of predpitation. If a red-hot stove should drop from 
a doud into Broadway, some me would find that at about the 
time of the occurrence, a moving van had passed, and that the 
moving men had tired of the stove, or something — that it had not 
been really red-hot, but had been rouged instead of blacked, by 
some absent-minded housekeeper. Ccnnpared with some of the 
scientific explanations that we have encountered, there's con^der^ 
able restraint, I think, in that one. 
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Hr. SynuMis leaned that in the same street — be emphasizes that 
it was a short street — there was a fire-eogioe statim. I had such 
an impression of him hustling and bustling around at Notting Hill, 
B^rf-hjng cdlais Until he found one with newly arrived coal in it; 
ringing door bells, reciting a iriiole ndghborhood, calling vp to 
second-story windows, stopping peojde in the streets, hotter and hot- 
ter on the trail of a wretched impostor of a chemist's pupil. Afto* 
his efficiency at Notting Hill, we'd expect to hear that he went to 
the station, and — something like this: 

"It is said that clinkers fell, in your street, at about ten minutes 
past four o'clock, afternoon of July fifth. Will you look over your 
records and tell me where your engine was at about ten minutes 
past four, July fifth?" 

Mr. Symons says: 

"I think that most probably th^ had bem raked out of the steam 
fire-engine." 

June 20, 1880, it was reported that a "thunderstone" had struck 
the house at 180 Oakley Street, Cbdsea, falling down the chimney, 
into the kitchen grate. 

Mr. Sjrmons investigated. 

He describes the "thunderstone" as an "agglomeratkHi of brick, 
soot, unbumed coal, and cinder." 

He says that, in his opinion, lightning had flashed down the 
chimney, and had fused some of the brick of it. 

He does think it ronarkable that the lightning did not then 
scatter the contents of the grate, which were disturbed only as if 
a heavy body had fallen. If we admit that climbing up the 
chimney to find out, is too rigorous a. requirement for a man 
who may have be^ large, dignified and subject to expansions, the 
only unreascMiableness we find in what be says — as judged by our 
more modem outlook, is: 

"I suppose that no one would suggest that bricks are manufac- 
tured in the atmosphere." ' 

Sounds a little unreascmable to us, because it is so of the posi- 
tivistic spirit of former Umes, when it was not so obvious that the 
highest incredibility and laughability mnat merge away with the 
"proper" — as the Sci. Am. Sup. would say. The preposterous is 
always interpretable in terms of the "proper," with which it must 
be continuous — or — day-like masses such as have fallen from the 
sky — tremendous heat generated by their velocity— they bake— 
bricks. , - I , 
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We b^n to suspect that Mr. Symons exhausted himself at 
Nutting Hill. It's a warning to efBdency-fanatics. 

Then the instance of three lumps of earthy matter, found vpon a 
well-frequented path, after a thunderstorm, at Reading, July 3, 1883. 
There are so many records of the fall of earthy matter from the 
sky that it would seem almost uncamiy to find re^taoce here, 
were we not so accustomed to the uncompromising stands of ortho- 
dosy— which, in our metaphysics, refwesent good, as attempts, but 
evil in their insuf&ciency. If I thought it necessary, I'd list one 
hundred and fif^ instances of earthy matter said to have fallen from 
the sky. It is bis antagonism to atmospheric disturbance associated 
with the fall of things from the sky Uiat blinds and hyiHiotizes a 
Mr. Symons here. This eq>ecial Mr. Symons rejects the Readiiq; 
substance because it was not "of true meteoritic material." It's 
uncanny — or it's not uncanny at all, but univeisal — if you don't 
take something for a standard of (q)inion, you can't have any (^Mni(Hi 
at all: but, if you do take a standard, in some of its aj^ications 
it must be preposterous. The carbonaceous meteorites, which are 
unquestioned — though avoided, as we have seen — by cnthodoxy, are 
more glaringly of untrue meteoritic material than was this sub- 
stance of Reading. Mr. Symons says that these three lun^ were 
upon the ground "in the first [dace." 

Whethtf these data are worth preserving or not, I think that the 
^>peal that this especial Mr. Symons makes is worthy of a place 
in the museum we're writing. He argues against belief in all 
external origins "f<x our credit as Englishmen." He is a patriot, 
but I think that these foreigners had a small chance "in the first 
place" for hospitality from him. 

Then comes a "anall lump of ircm (two inches in diameter)" 
said to' have fallen, during a thunderstorm, at Brixton, Aug. 17, 
1887. Mr. Symons says: "At present I can not trace it." 

He was at his best at Notting Hill: there's been a mailed falling 
off in his later manner: 

In the London Times, Feb. i, 18S8, it is said that a roundish 
object of iron had been found, "after a violent thunderstorm," in a 
garden at Brixton, Aug. 17, 1887. It was analyzed by a diemist, 
who could not idendfy it as true meteoritic material. Whether a 
product of workmanship like human workmanship or not, this 
object is described as an oblate spheroid, about two inches across 
its major diameter. The chemist's name and address are given: 
Mr. J. James Morgan: Ebbw Vale. 
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Gardeo — famQiar gtxtimd — I svippoae that, in Mr. Symons' <q;^fm 
this symmetric object liad been upon the ground "in the first 
place," though he neglects to say this. But we do note that he 
described this object as a "lump," which does not suggest the 
^heroidal or symmetric It is our notion that the word "lump" 
was, because of its meaning of amorphousness, used purposely to 
have the next datum stand alone, remote, without similars. If 
Mr. SymtKis had said that there had been a rqwrt of another round 
object that had fallen from the sky, his readers would be attracted 
by an agreemait. He distracts bis readers by describing in tains of 
the unprecedented 

"Iron cannon ball." 

It was found in a manure hei^, in Sussex, after a thunder- 
stcmn. 

Howevo*, Mr. Symons argues pretty reasonably, it seems to me, 
that, giv^i a cannon ball in a manure heap, in the first place, 
lightning mi^t be attracted by it, and, if seen to strike there, the 
uitutored mind, or mentality below tJie average, would 1e^ or 
jump, or [ffoceed with leas cderity, to the conclusion that the iron 
object had fallen. 

Except that — if every fanner isn't upon very familiar ground — 
or if every farmer doesn't know his own nianure heap as well as 
Mr. Symons knew his writing desk 

Then comes the instance of a man, his wife, and his three daugh- 
ters, at Casterton, Westmoreland, who were looking out at their 
lawn, dining a thimderstorm, when they "considered," as Mr. 
Symons ei^resses it, that they saw a stone fall from the sky, kill a 
sbe^, and bury itsdf in the ground. 

They dug. 

They found a stone ball. 

Symons: 

Coinddeoce. It had been there in the first place. 

This object was exhibited at a meeting olF the Royal Meteorolog- 
ical Society by Mr. C. Carus-Wilson. It is described in the Jour- 
nals list of exhibits as a "sandstone" ball. It is described as "sand- 
stone" by Mr. Symons. 

Now a round piece of sandstone may be almost anywhere in the 
ground — in the first place — ^but, by our more or less discreditable 
habit of prying and snooping, we find that this object was rather 
more coo^lex and of material less commonplace. In snooping 
through Knowledge, Oct. 9, iSSs, we read that this "thunder- 
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stone" was ia the possession of Mr. C. Carus-'WilstR), who tells 
the story of the witness and his family— the sheep killed, the hurial 
of aconething in the earth, the digging, and the finding. Mr. C. 
Carus-Wilson describes the object as a ball of hard, femiginoua 
quartzite, about the size of a cocoanut, weight about twelve pounds. 
Whether we're feeling around for significance or not, there is a sug- 
gestion not only of symmetiy but of structure in this object: it had 
an external shell, separated frcKD a loose nucleus. Mr. Carus- 
Wilscm attributes this cleavage to unequal cooling of the mass. 

My own notion is that there is very little deliberate misrepre- 
sentation in the writings of sci^tific men: that they are quite as 
guiltiness in intent as are other hypnotic subjects. Such a victim 
of induced belief reads of a stone ball said to have fallen from the 
sky. Mechanically in his mind arise impressicsis of globular lumps, 
or nodules, of sandstone, which are cconmon almost every^ere. 
He assimilates the reported fall with his impressions of objects in 
the ground, in the first place. To an intennediatist, the phenomena 
of intellection are only pben<xnena of universal process localized in 
human minds. The process called "explanation" is only a local 
aspect of universal assimilation. It looks like materialism; but the 
intermediatist holds that interpretation of the immaterial, as it is 
called, in terms of the material, as it is called, is no more rational 
than interpretation of the "material" in terms of the "immaterial": 
that there ts in quasi-existence neither the material nor the im- 
material, but approximations one way or the other. But so hypnotic 
quasi-reastms: that globular lumps of sandstone are common. 
Whether he jumps or leaps, or whether only the frowsy and base- 
bom are so athletic, his is the impression, by assimilation, that 
this especial object is a ball of sandstone. Or human mentality: 
its inhabitants are conveniences. It may be that Mr. Symons' paper 
was written before this object was exhibited to the members of the 
Society, and with the charity with which, for the sake of diversity, 
we intersperse our malices, we are willing to accept that he "inves- 
tigated" sonething that he had never seen. But whoever listed 
this object was uncareful: it is listed as "sandstone." 

We're making excuses for them. 

Really — as it were — you know — we're not quite so damned as 
we were. 

One does not apologize for the gods and at the same time feel 
quite utterly prostrate before them. 

If this were a real existence, and all of us real persons, with real 
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standards to judge by, I'm afiud we'd have to be a little severe 
with some of these Mr. Symonaea. As it is, of course, seriousness 
seems out of place. 

We note an nmnting iJttle touch in the indefinite allusion to '% 
man," who with his un-named family, had "considered" that he had 
seen a stone fall. The "man" was the Rev. W. Canis-Wilson, who 
was well-known in his day. 

The next instance was reported by W. B. Ttipp, F. R. M. S.— 
that, during a thunderstorm, a fanner had seen the ground in ftont 
of bim plowed up by something that was luminous. 

Dug. 

Bronze ax. 

My own notion is that an e^)editi(»i to the north pole could not 
be so urgent as that rq)resentative scientists should have gone to 
that farmer and then spend a summer studying this one reported 
occurrence. As it is — ^un-named farmer — somewhere — no date. The 
thing must stay damned. 

Another ^)edm«) for our museum is a OHument in Nature, 
upon these objects: that they are "of an amusing character, thus 
dearly showing that they were of terrestrial, and not a cdestial, 
character." Just vhy celestially, or that (^ it which, too, is only 
of Intennediateness ^ould not be quite as amusing as terrestiiality 
is beyond our reasoning powns, which we have agreed are not oi^ 
dinary. Of course there is nothing amusing about wedges and 
^heres at all — or Archimedes and Euclid are humorists. It is 
that they were described deri^vdy. If you'd like a little sped- 
men of the standardization of orthodox opinion 

Amer. Met. Jour., 4-S89: 

"They aie of an amusing character, thus deariy showing that 
they were of a terrestrial and not a celestial character." 

I'm sure — not positively, of course — that we've tried to be as 
easy-going and lenient with Mr. Symons, as his obviously sdentific 
performance would pennlt. Of course it may be that sub-cou- 
sdously we were prejudiced against him, instinctively classing him 
with SL Augustine, Darwin, St. Jerome, and Lyell. As to the 
"thunderstones," 1 think that he investigated them mostly "for 
the credit of Englishmen," or in the spirit of the Royal Krakatoa 
Committee, or about as the commission from the French Academy 
investigated meteorites. According to a writer in «fwarf«df«, s-4i8» 
tbe Krakatoa Committee attempted not in the least to prove what 
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had caused the atmosidieric effects of 1883, but to prove — tliat 
Krakatoa did it. 

Altogether I should think that the ftdlowing quotation should be 
enlighteniDg to any one who still thinks that these occurrences were 
JDvesUgated not to su[^rt an opinion formed in advance; 

In opening his paper, Mr. Symons says that he undertook his in- 
vestigation as to the existence <A "thunderstones," or "thunderbt^ta" 
as he calls them — ^"feeling certain that there was a weak point some- 
where, inasmuch as 'thunderbolts' have no existence." 

We have another instance of the reported fall of a "cannm ball." 
It occurred prior to Mr. Symons' investigations, but is not men- 
tioned by him. It was investigated, however. In the Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Edin., 3-147, is the rqx>rt of a "thundeistone," "supposed to 
have fallen in Hampshire, Sept., 1S52." It was an iron cannon ball, 
or it was a "large nodule of iron pyrites or bisulphuret of iron." 
No one had seen it fall. It had been noticed, upon a garden path, 
for the first time, after a thunderstorm. It was only a "supposed" 
thing, because "It had not the character of any known mete- 
orite." 

In the London Times, Sept 16, 1852, appears a letter from Mr. 
George E. Bailey, a chemist of AJidover, Hants. He says that, in 
a very heavy thundostiHm, of the first week of Septonber, 1852, 
this iron object had fallen in the garden of Mr. Robert Dowling, of 
AndoW; that it had faUen upon a path "within six yards of the 
house." It had been picked up "immediatdy" after the storm by 
Mrs. Dowling. It was about the size of a cricket ball: wd^t four 
pounds. No one had seen it fall. In the Times, Sq>t 15, 1853, 
there is an account of this thunderstorm, which was of unusual no- 
lence. 

There are some other data relative to the ball of quartz of West- 
moreland. They're poor things. There's so little to them that they 
look like ghosts of the damned. However, ghosts, when multiplied, 
take on what is called substantiality — if the solidest thing conceiv- 
^e, in quasi-existence, is only concentrated phaotc»nosi^. It is 
not wily that there have been other reports of quartz that has fallen 
from the sky; there is another agreement. The round quartz object 
of Westmoreland, if broken open and sq>arated from its loose nucleus 
would be a round, hollow, quartz object My pseudo>po^ticm is that 
two reports of similar extraordinary occurrences, one from En^aod 
and one from Canada — are interesting. 

Proc. Caaadian Institute, yj-S: 
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That, at the meeting of the Institute, of Dec i, 1888, one of the 
members, Mr. J. A. Livingstone, exhibited a globular quartz body 
vhicfa he asserted had fallen from the sky. It had been ^t opea. 
It was hoUow. 

But the other members of the Institute decided that the object 
was furious, because it was not of "true meteoritic material." 

No date; no place mentioned; we note the suggestion that it was 
only a. geode, which had been upon the ground in the first place. It's 
crystallme lining was geode-like. 

Quartz is upon the "index prohibitory" of Science. A monk who 
would read Darwin would sin no more than would a scientist who 
would admit that, except by the "up and down" process, quartz has 
ever fallen from the sky — ^but Continuity: it is not exconmnmicated 
if part of or incorporated in a baptized meteorite — St. Catherine's of 
Mexico, I think. It's as epicurean a distinction as any ever made by 
theologians. Fassig lists a quartz pebble, found in a hailstone 
(Bibliography, part 2-3SS). "Up and down," of course. Another 
object of quartzite was reported to have fallen, in the autumn of 
1880, at Schroon Lake, N. Y. — said in the Scientific American, 
43.271 to be a fraud — ^it was not — the usual. About the first of 
May, 1899, the newspapers published a story of a "aiow-white" 
meteorite that had fallen, at Vtncennes, Indiana. The Editcv of the 
Monthly Weather Review ("M. W. R." ^ril, 1899) requested the 
local observer, at Vincennes, to investigate. The Editor says that 
the thing was only a fragment of a quartz bowlder. He says that 
any one with at least a public school education should know better 
than to write that quartz has ever falloi from the sky. 

Notes and Queries, 3-8-92: 

That, in the Leyden hAiseum of Antiquities, there is a disk of 
quartz: 6 centimeters by 5 millimeters by about 5 centimeters; 
said to have fallen upon a [dantation in the Dutch West Indies, after 
a meteoric erosion. 

Bricks. 

I think this is a vice we're writing. I recommend it to those who 
have hankered for a new sin. At first some of our data were of so 
frightful or ridiculous mien, as to be hated, or eyeSrowed, was only 
to be seen. Then some [Hty crept in? I think that we can now 
embrace bricks. 

The baked-clay-idea was all right in its place, but it ratho: lacks 
distinction, I think. With our minds upon the concrete boats that 
have been bnUding terrestrially lately, and thinking of wrecks that 
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may occur to some of them, and of a oew material for the deepseti 
fishes to disregard 

Object that f^ at Richland, South Carolina— yellow to gray — 
said to look like a piece of brick. (Amer. Jour. Set., 3-54-398.) 

Pieces of "fumace-made brick" said to have fallen— 4n a hail- 
storm—at Padua, Aug., 1834. (EdsH. New PkU. Jour., 19-87.) 
The writer offered an explanation that started another convention: 
that the fragments of brick had been knocked from buildings l^ 
the hailstones. But there is here a concomitant that will be dis- 
agreeable to any one who may have been inclined to smUe at the 
now digestible-enough notion that fumace-made bricks have fallen 
fitHD the sky. It is that in scxne of the hailstones — two per cent of 
them — that were found with the pieces of brick, was a light grayish 

Monthly Notices of the Royal AstrottotiuaU Society, 337-365: 

Padre Sechi explains that a stone said to have falloi, in a thuDder- 
storm, at Supino, Italy, Sept, 1875, had been knocked from a roof. 

Nature, Sy^Sy. 

That it had been reported that a good-sized stone, of form dearly 
artificial, had fallm at N^les, Nov., 1885. The stone was described 
by two [Kxtfessors of Naples, who had accepted it as ioe^)Ucable but 
veritable. They were visited by Dr. H. Johnstone-Lavis, the corre- 
qx>ndent to Nature, whose investigations had convinced him that the 
object was a "shoemaker's lapstone." 

Now to us of the initiated, or to us of the wider outlook, there is 
nothing incredible in the thought of shoemakers in other wcHids — 
but I suspect that this characterization is tactical. 

This object of worked stooe, or this sboonaka's lapstone, waa 
made of Vesuvtan lava, Dr. Johnstone-Lavis thinks: most probably 
of lava of the flow of 1631, from the La Scala quarries. We con- 
demn "most probably" as bad positivism. As to the "men of posi- 
tion," who had accepted that this thing had fallen from the sky — ^"I 
have now obliged them to admit thdr mistake," says Dr. Jcdmstone- 
Lavis— or it's always the stranger io Nqries vibo knows La Scala 
lava better than the natives know it 

Explanation: 

That the thing had been knocked from, or thrown from, a roof. 

As to attempt to trace the occurrence to any special roof — nothing 
said upon that subject. Or that Dr. Johnstone-Lavis called a carved 
stone a "lapstrae," quite as Mr. Symons called a spherical (^ject a 
"canooQ bajl": bent upon a discrediting iocongrm^: 
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Sboemaking and cdestiali^. 

It is so easy to say that axes, or wedge-du^)ed stones found oa 
tixe ground, were there in the first place, and that it is only coinci- 
dence that Il^tning should strike sear one — but the credibility of 
coincidences decreases as the square root of thdr volume, I think. 
Our massed instances speak too much of coincidraces of coincidences. 
But the axes, or wedge-sh^ed objects that have been found io trees 
are more dif&cult for orthodoxy. For instance, Arago accepts that 
sudi finds have occurred, but he argues that, if wedge-shaped stcmes 
have been found in tree trunks, so have toads been found in tree 
trunks — did the toads fall there? 

Not at all bad for a hypnotic. 

Of course, in our acceptance, the Irish are the Chosen People. It's 
because they are characteristically best in accord with the under- 
lying essence of quasi-existence. M. Arago answers a question by 
asking another question. That's the only way a question can be an- 
sweied in our Hibernian kind of an existence. 

Dr. Bodding argued with the natives of the Santal Paiganas, In- 
dia, who said that cut and shaped stones bad fallen from the sky, 
aome of tbem lodging in tree trunks. Dr, Bodding, with orthodox 
notions of velocity of falling bodies, having missed, I suppose, some 
of the notes I have vpoa large hailstones, which, for size, have fallen 
with astonishingly low velocity, argued that anything falling from 
the sky would be "smashed to atoms." He accepts that objects of 
worked stone have been found in tree trunks, but he etplains: 

That the Saotals often steal trees, but do not chop them down in 
the usual way, because that would be to make too much noise: they 
insert stone wedges, and hammer them instead : then, if th^ should 
be caught, wedges would not be the evidence against them that axes 
would be. 

Or that a scientific man can't be desperate and reasonable too. 

Or that a pickpocket, for instance, is safe, thou^ cau^t with his 
hand in one's pocket, if he's gloved, say: because no court in the 
land woidd r^rd a ^oved hand in the same way in which a bare 
hand would be regarded. 

Hiat there's nothing but intermediateness to the rational and the 
preposterous: that this status of our own ratiocinations is perceptl* 
ble wherein they are upon the unfamiliar. 

Dr. Bodding collected 50 of these shaped stones, said to have 
fallen from the Ay, in the course of many years. He says that the 
Santals are a higUy devd(q>ed race, and tm ages have not used 
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stODe implements — ezc^t in this oat nefarious convenience to liim. 

All explanations are localizations. Tbey fade away before the 
universal. It is difficult to express that black rains in England do 
not originate in the smoke of factories — less difficult to express that 
black rains of South Africa do not. We utter little stress upon the 
absurdity of Dr. Bedding's explanation, because, if anything's ab- 
surd everything's absurd, or, rather, has in it some degree or a^)ect 
of absurdity, and we've neva* had eiperieoce with any state except 
something somewhere between ultimate absurdity and final reastn- 
ableness. Our acceptance is that Dr. Bedding's elaborate eq)lana- 
tion does not ai^ly to cut-stone objects found in tree trunks in other 
lands: we accept that fiH* the gaieral, a local esjdanation is inade- 
quate. 

As to "tbunderstones" not said to have fallen luminously, and not 
said to have been found sticking in trees, we are told by faithful 
hypnotics that astonished rustics come upon prehistoric axes that 
have been washed into sight by rains, and jump to the OMiclusioo 
that the things had fallen from the ^y. But simple rustics come 
upon many prehistoric things: scrapers, pottery, Imives, hammers. 
We have no record of rusticity coming upon old pottery i^ter a rain, 
rqwrting the fall of a bowl from the sky. 

Just now, my own acceptance is that wedge-shaped stone objects, 
formed by means similar to human woriunanship, have often fallen 
from the sky. M^^be there are messages upon them. My accept- 
ance is that they have been called "axes" to discredit them: or 
the more familiar a term, the higher the incongruity with vague 
concepts of the vast, remote, tremendous, unknown. 

In Notes and Queries, 2-8-92, a writer says that he had a 
"thunderstone," which he had brought from Jamaica, Ihe descrip- 
tion is of a wedge-«haped object; not of an ax: 

"It shows no maik of having been attached to a handle." 

Of ten "tbunderstones," figured upon different pages in Blinken- 
berg's book, nine show no ^gn of ever having been attached to a 
handle: one is perforated. 

But in a report by Dr. C. Leemans, Director of the Leyden Mu- 
seum of Antiquities, objects, said by the Japanese to have fallen 
from the sky, are alluded to throughout as "wedges." In the 
Arckaeolo^ Jottmal, 11-118, in a paper upon the "tbunderstones" 
of Java, the objects are called "wedges" and not "axes." 

Our notion is that rustics and savages call wedge-sh^>ed objects 
that fall from the sky, "axes": that scientific men, when it suits 
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theiT ptuposes, can resist temptations to prolixity and pedantry, and 
adopt the simple: that they can be iotelligible when derisive. 

All of which lands us in a confusion, worse, I think than we were 
in before we so satisfactorily emerged from the distresses of — but- 
ter and blood and ink and paper and punk and ulk. Now it's can- 
non balls and axes and disks--4f a "lapstone" be a disk — it's a flat 
stone, at any rate. 

A great many scientists are good impressionists: they tamh the 
impertinences of details. Had he been of a coarse, grubbing nature, 
I think Dr. BoddJng could never have so simply and beautifully ex- 
fdained the occurrence of stcme wedges in tree trunks. But to a 
realist, the story would be something like this: 

A man who needed a tree, in a land of jungles, where, for some 
unknown reason, every one's very selfish with his trees, conceives 
that hammering stcme wedges makes less noise than does the chop- 
ping of wood: be and bis descendants, in a course of many years, 
cot down trees with wedges, and escape penalty, because it never 
occurs to a prosecutor that the head of an ax is 4 wedge. 

Hie stoiy is like every other attempted positivian — beautiful and 
annfdete, until we see what it excludes or disregards; whereupon it 
becomes the ugly and inccHnplete— but itot absolutely, because there 
ia probably something of what is called foundation for it. Per- 
il^ a mentally incomi^ete Santal did once do something of the kind. 
Story told to Dr. Bodding: in the usual scioitific way, be makes a 
dogma of an aberration. 

Or we did have to utter a little stress upon this matter, after 
all. They're so hairy and attractive, these scientists of the rgtb 
century. We fed the zeal of a Sitting Bull when we think of their 
■calpB. We shall have to have an e:q>ression of our own upon this 
confusing subject. We have expressions: we don't call them ex- 
planaticMis: we've discarded eqdanations with beliefs. Though 
every one who scalps is, in the oneness of allness, himself likely to 
be scalped, there is such a discourte^ to an enemy as the wearing 
<rf wigs. 

Cannon balls and wedges, and vHiat may they mean? 

Bombardments of this earth 

Attempts to communicate 

Or visitors to this earth, long ago — explorers from the motui— 
taking back with them, as curiosities, perhaps, implements of this 
eutln's ^rehistHic inhabitants— a wreck— a cargo of such diinga 
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hdd for ages in suspensicHi ia the Stq)er-Saigasso Sea— falling, or 
shaken, down occa^onally by storms 

But, by fweponderance of description, we can not accept that 
"thundeistones" ever were attached to bandies, or are {K^iistoric 
axes 

As to att«Dpts to communicate with this earth, by means of 
wedge-shaped objects especially adapted to the penetntticHi of vast, 
gelatinous areas spread around this earth 

In the Froc. Roy. Irish Acad., 9-337, there is an account of a 
stone wedge that fell from the ^y, near Cashel, Tipperary, Aug. a, 
1865. The i^enoroenon is not questioned, but the orthodox prefer- 
ence is to call it, not ax-Iike, nor wedge-shaped, but "pyramidal." 
For data of other pyramidal stones said to have fallen from the sky, 
see Rept. Brit. Assoc, 1S61-34. One fell at S^owolee, India, 
March 6, 1853. Of the object that fell at Cashel, Dr. Hau^iton 
says in the Proceedings: "A Angular feature is observable in this 
stone, that I have never seen in any other: — the rounded edges of 
the pyramid are sharply marked by lines mi the black crust, as per- 
fect as if made by a ruler." Dr. Haughton's idea is that the marks 
may have been made by "some peculiar tension in the cooling." It 
must have been veiy peculiar, if in all aerolites not wedge-shaped, 
no such phenomenon had ever been observed. It mnges awiiy with 
one or two instances, known, after Dr. Haughton's time, of seeming 
stratification in meteorites. Stratification in meteorites, however, 
is denied by the faithful. 

I begin to suspect something else. 

A whopper is coming. 

Later it will be as reasonable, by familiarity, as anything else 
ever said. 

If some one should study the stone of Cashel, as Qiampollioa 
studied the'Rosetta stone, he might— or, rather, would inevitably — 
find meaning in those lines, and translate them into En^ish 

Nevertheless I begin to suspect something else: something more 
subtle and esoteric than graven characters upon stones that have 
fallen from the sky, in attmipts to communicate. The notion that 
other worids are attempting to communicate with this world is 
widespread : my own notion is that it is not atten^t at all — that it 
was achievement centuries ago. 

I should like to send out a report that a "thundersttme" had 
fallen, say, somewhere in New Han^tshire C.OOoIg 
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And keep track of evety pers(Hi who came to examine that stone — 
trace down his affiliations — keep track of bini 

Then send out a report that a "thundersttHie" had fallen at 
Stockbolnij say 

Would one of the persona who had gone to New Hampshire, be 
met again in Stockhdm? But — what if be had no anthrc^t^cal, 
lapidarian, ot meteorolc^cal afBliationa — but did belong to a secret 
society 

It is only a dawning credulity. 

Of the three forms of symmetric objects that have, or havent, 
fallen ttom the sky, it seems to me that the disk is the most strik- 
ing. So far, in this reelect, we have been at our worst — possibly 
that's pretty bad — but "lapstones" are likely to be of considerable 
variety of form, and something that is said to have fallen at some- 
time somewhere in the Dutch West Indies is [vofoimdly of the un- 
chosen. 

Now we shall have snnething that b high up in the castes of 
the accursed: 

Comptes Rendus, 18S7-183 : 

That, upon June 30, 1887, in a "violent stonn" — two months be- 
fore the reported fall of the symmetric ircm object of Brixton 
— a small sttme had fallen fnnn the sky at Tarbes, France: 13 
millimeters in diameter; 5 millimeters thick; weight 2 grammes. 
Reported to the French Academy by M. Sudre, iHX>fessor of the 
Normal Schotrf, Tarbes. 

This time the old convenience "there in the first place" is too 
greatly resisted — the sttme was covered with ice. 

This object had been cut and shaped by means similar to hu- 
man hands and human mentality. It was a disk of worked stone 
— "tres r^ulier." "D a ^te assurement travaiUe." 

There's not a word as to any known whirlwind anywhere: noth- 
ing of other objects or debris that fell at or near this date, in France. 
The thing bad fallen alone. But as mechanically as any part of a 
machine responds to its stimidus, the ezplanatitm ^ipeais in ComP' 
tes Rendus, that this stone had been raised by a whirlwind and then 
flung down. 

It may be that in the whole ninete^ith century no event more 
important than this occurred. In La Naiwe, 1887, and in L'Annie 
Scientifigue, 1887, this occurrence is noted. It is mentioned in one 
of the summer numbers of Nature, 1887. Fassig lists a paper iqxm 
it in the Atmuaire dt Soc. Met., 1887. 
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Not a wnd of discussioo. 

Not a subsequent moitioD can I find. 

Our own ezpressicm: 

What matters It how we, the French Academy, w the Salvation 
Aimy may eq)laln? 

A disk of wori^ stone fdl from the sky, at Taibes, Fiance, 
June 30, 1887, 
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CHAPTER DC 

MY own poeudo-conclusion: 
That we've been damned by giants sound asleep, or by great 
scientific principles and abstractions that cannot realize themadves: 
that little faarlots have visited their caprices upon us; that downs, 
with buckets of water from which tbey jvetend to cast thousands 
of good-sized fishes have anathematized us for laughing disrespect- 
fully, because, as with all clowns, underlying buffoonery is the de- 
sire to be ta^ seriously; that pole ignorances, presiding over 
microscopes by which they cannot distii^ish desh from nostoc 
or fishes' sparnn <x frogs' spawn, have visited upon us their wan 
solemnities. We've been damned by corpses and skeletons and mum- 
mies, which twitch and totter with pseudo-life derived from con- 



Or there is only hypnosis. The accursed are those who admit 
they're the accursed. 

If we be more nearly real we are reasons arraigned before a jury 
of dream-phantasms. 

Of all meteorites in museums, very few were seen to fall. It is 
considered sufficient grounds for admission if spedmens can't be 
accounted for in any way other than that they feU from the sky 
— as if in the haze of uncertainty that sunounds all things, w that 
is the essence of everything, or in the merging away of eveiytfaing 
into something else, there could be anything that could be accounted 
for in only one way. The sdentist and the theologian reason that 
if sometliing can be accounted for in only one way, it is accounted 
for in that ^y — or logic would be logical, if the conditions that it 
imposes, but, of course, does not insist upon, could anywhere be 
found in quasi-ezistence. In our acceptance, logic, science, art, re- 
UgioD are, in our "existence," premonitions of a coming awakening, 
like dawning awarenesses of surroundings in the mind of a dreamer. 

Any old chunk of metal that measures up to the standard of 
"true meteoritic material" is admitted by the museums. It may 
seem incredible that modem curatcss still have this delusion, but we 
suspect that the date on one's mtMrning newqM4>er hasn't much to 
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do with one's modemi^ all day long. In riding Fletcher's cata- 
logue, for instance, we learn that some of the best-known meteorites 
were "found in draining a field" — "found in making a road" — 
"turned up by the plow" occurs a dozen times. Some one fishing 
in Lake Okeechobee, brought up an object in his fishing net. No 
meteorite had ever been seen to fall near it. The U. S. National 
Museum acc^ts it. , 

If we have accepted only one of the data of "untrue meteoritic 
material" — one instance of "carbonaceous" matt» — if it be too difB- 
cult to utter the word "coal" — we see that in this indusion-exduaon, 
as in every other means of forming an oiHnion, false inclusion and 
false ezdusion have been practiced by curators of museums. 

There is siMnething of ultra-pathos — of cosmic sadness-^ ibis 
universal search for a standard, and in bdief that one has been 
revealed by either inanition or analysis, then the dogged clinging 
to a poor ^am of a thing Icng after its insuffidenc^ has been shown 
— or renewed bc^ and search for the ^>edal that can be true, or 
for something local that could also be universal. It's as if "true 
meteoritic material" were a "rock of ages" to some sdentific men. 
They ding. But dingers cannot hold out welcoming arms. 

file only seemingly condusive -fltterance, or seemin^^y substantial ' 
thing to ding to, is a product of dishonesty, ignorance, ot fatigue. 
All ,sdences go back and back, until they're worn out with the 
process, or until mechanical reaction occurs: then they move for^ 
ward — as it were. Then they become dogmatic, and take itx bases, 
positions that were only points of ^thausticm. So chemistry divided 
and sub-divided down to atoms; then, in the essential insecurity o( 
all quasi-ccmstructions, it built up a system, which, to any (Hie so 
obsessed by his own hypnoses that he is exempt to the diemist's 
bypnoses, is perceptibly enough an intdlectual aaxmia built iqwo 
infinite^mal debilities. 

In Science, n.s., 31-298, E. D. Hovey, of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural Histoiy, asserts or confesses, that often have ob- 
jects of material such as fossiliferous limestone and slag been sent 
to him. He says that these thinfp have been aconnpanied by as- 
surances that they have bem seen to fall on lawns, on roads, in front 
of houses. 

They are all exduded. They are not of true meteoritic matolal. 
They were on the ground in the firat place. It is only by coind- 
dence that lightning has struck, or that a real meteorite, which waa 
nnfindaUe, has struck near objects of slag and limestone. 
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Mr. Hovey says that the list might be extended indefiDitely. 
That's a tantalizing suggestion of some very interesting stuff 

He says: 

"But it is not worth while." 

I'd like to know what strange, damned, excommunicated things 
have been sent to museums by persons who have fdt convinced that 
thejr had seen what they may have seen, strongly enough to risk 
ridicule, to make up bundles, go to express ofBces, and write let- 
.teis. 1 accept that over the door of ev«y museum, into which such 
things Mter, is written: 

"Abandon H(q>e." 

If a Mr. Symons mentions one instance of coal, or of slag w 
cinders, said to have fallen fnnn the sky, we are not — except by as- 
sociation with the "carbonaceous" mete«ites — strong in our im- 
IH«ssi«i that coal sometimes falls to this earth from coal-bumii^ 
siq>er-<oiistnictions, up somewhere 

In Comptes Rendus, 91-197, M. Daubrfe tells the same stoty. 
Our acceptance, then, is that other curators could tell this same 
story, liien the phantomosity of our impression substantiates pro- 
portionately to its multiplicity. . M. Daubr^e says that often have 
strange damned things been sent to the French museums, acoKQ- 
panied by assurances that they bad been se^i to fall from the sky. 
E^wcially to our interest, he mentions coal and slag. 

Excluded. 

Buried un-named and undated in Science's potter's fidd. 

I do not say that the data of the damned ^idd have the same 
ri^ts as the data of the saved. That would be justice. That 
would be of the Positive Absolute, and, thoufi^ the ideal of, a viola- 
tion of, the very essence of quasi-existence, whernn only to have 
the appearance of brii^ is to express a pr^Kxiderance of force one 
way or another — or inequilibrium, or incon^stency, or injustice. 

Our acceptance is that the passing away of «ulusioiiism is a 
phenomena of the twentieth century: that gods of the twentieth 
century will sustain our notions be they ever so unwashed and 
frowsy. But, in our own expressions, we are limited, by the 
oneness of quasiness, to the very same methods by which orthodoxy 
established and maintains its now sleek, suave prepoeterousnesses. 
At any rate, though we are inspired by an especial subtle essence — 
or imponderable, I think — that pervades the twentieth century, we 
have not the superstition that we are offering anything as a po^- 
tive fact. Rather often we have not the delusion that we're any less 
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superstitious and credulous than any lo^dao, savage, curativ, <x 
nistic 

An ordiodox demonstration, In t»nis of which we shall have some 
hocsies is that if thin^ found in coal could have got there only 
by falling there— they fell there. 

So, in the MaHchester Lit. and PhU. Soc. Hems., 2-9-306, it 
is argued that certain roundish stones that have been found in coal 
are "fossil aer<^tes": that they had fallen from the sky, ages ago, 
when the coal was soft, because the coal had closed around them, 
showing no sign of entrance. 

Pfoc. Soc. of Antiq. 0} Scotland, i-i-i2t: 

That, in a lump of coal, from a mine in Scotland, an inm iostru- 
ment had been found ■ 

"The interest attaching to this singular relic arises from the 
fact of its having been found in the heart of a piece of coal, seven 
feet und^ the surface." 

If we accq>t that this object of iron was of workmanship be- 
yond the means and skill of the [wimitive men who may have lived 
in Scotland when coal was forming th»e 

"The instrument was considered to be modem." 

That our expression has mc»e of realness, or hi^^er a^qmmma- 
tion to realness, than has the attempt to e^lain that is made in 
the Proceedings: 

That in modem times some oae may have bored for coal, and 
that his drill may have brtJten c£ in the coal it had penetrated. 

Why he should have abandoned such easily accessible coal, I dont 
know. The important point is that there was no »gn of boring: 
that this instnmient was in a Iimip of coal that had closed around 
it so that its presence was not suspected, until the lump of coal 
was broken. 

No mention can I find of this damned thing in any other publica- 
tion. Of course there is an alternative here: the thing may not 
have fallen from the s^: if in coal-forming times, in Scotland, there 
were, indigenous to this earth, no men aq«ble of making such an 
iron instrument, it may have been left behind by visitors frcMn other 
worlds. 

In an extraordinary approximation to fairness and justice, which 
is permitted to us, because we are quite as desirous to make ac- 
ceptable that nothing can be proved as we are to sustain our own ei- 
[vessions, we note: 

That in Notes and Queries, 11-1-408, there is an accouDt of 
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an andent co[q>er seal, about the size of a penny, found in chalk, 
at a depth of itova five to six feet, near Bredenstooe, England. The 
design upon it is said to be of a monk kneeling before a virgin and 
child: a legend upon the margiD is said to be: "St. Jwdanis Monacbi 
Spaldingie." 

I don't know about that It looks vety desirable— undesirable to 
lis.. 

There's a vretch of an ultra-frow^ thing la the Scientific Ameri- 
can, 7-298, which we condemn ourselves, if somewhere, because 
of the oneness of allness, the damned must also be the damning. It's 
a newsp^ier story: that about the first of June, 1851, a powerful 
blast, near Dorchester, Mass., cast out from a bed of solid rock 
a bell'Shaped vessel of an unknown metal: floral designs inlaid with 
silver; "art of some cunning workman." The opinion of the Editw 
of the Scienti^ American is that the thing had been nude by 
Tubal Cain, who was the first inhabitant of Dorchester. Though 
I fear that this is a little arbitrary, I am not disposed to fly rabi^Uy 
at every scientific opinioQ. 

Nature, 3S-36: 

A block of metal found in coal, in Austria, 1885. It b now in the 
Salsburg museum. 

This time we have another ezpres8i(Hi. Usually our intermediatist 
attack upcHi provincial positivism is: Science, in its attempted po^- 
tivism takes something such as "true meteoritic material" as a 
standard of judgment; but carbonaceous matter, except for its rda- 
tive infrequency, is just as veritable a standard of judgment; car^ 
bonaceous matter merges away into such a variety of OTganic sub- 
stances, that all standards are reduced to indistinguishability: if, 
then, there is no real standard against us, there is no real resistance 
to our own acceptances. Now our intennediadsm is: Science takes 
"true meteoritic material" as a standard of admission; but now 
we have an instance that quite as truly makes "true meteoritic ma- 
terial" a standard of exclusion; ot, then, a thing that denies itself 
is no real resistance to our own acceptances — this depending upon 
whether we have a datum of something of "true meteoritic material" 
that orthodoxy can never accept fell tiom the sky. 

We're a little involved here. Our own acceptance is upon a 
carved, geometric thing that, if found in a very old deposit, antedates 
human life, except, perhaps, very {ffimitive human life, as an in- 
digenous product of this earth: but we're quite as much interested in 
the dilemma it made for the faithful. 
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It is of "true meteoritic material." Id L'Aslronome, 1887-114, 
it is said that, though so geometric, its phenomena so charactoistic 
of meteorites exclude the idea that it was the wot^ of man. 

As to the dqwsit — ^Tertiaiy coal. 

CwxqwsitiiHi — iron, carbon, and a small qtiantity of nickd. 

It has the pitted surface that is supposed by the faithful to be 
characteristic of meteorites. 

For a full account of this object, see Comptes Rendvs, 103-703. 
The scientists who examined it could reach no agreemait. llMy 
bifurcated: then a compromise was suggested; but the compromise 
is a product of disregard: 

That it was of true meteoritic material, and bad not been sb^wd 
by man; 

That it was not of true meteoritic material, but telluric iron that 
had been shaped by man; 

That it was true meteoritic material that bad fallen from the 
sky, but had been shaped by man, after its fall. 

The data, one or more of which must be disr^arded by each ti 
these three explanations are: "true meteoritic matoial" and sur- 
face markings of meteorites; geometric form; presence in an an- 
cient deposit; material as hard as steel; absoice upon this earth, in 
Tertiary times, of men who could work in material as bard as sted. 
It is said that, though of "true meteoritic material," this object is 
virtually a steet object. 

St. Augustine, with his orthodoxy, was never in — wdl, vety much 
worse — difficulties than are the faithful here. By due disregard of 
a datum or so, our own acceptance that it was a steel object that had 
fallen from the sky to this earth, in Tertiary times, is not fcffced 
iqxm one. We offer ours as the only synthetic expression. For in- 
stance, in Science Gossip, 1887-58, it is described as a meteorite: 
in this account there is nothing alarming to the pious, because, 
though everything dse is told, its geometric form is not mentioned. 

It's a cube. There is a deep ind^on all around it Of its faces, 
two that are c^posite are rounded. 

Tbou^ I accept that our own e:^resMon can only rather ap[xoxi- 
mate to Truth, by the widmess of its inclusions, and because it 
seems, of four attempts, to represent the only complete ^ntbesis, 
and can be nullified or greatly modified, by data that we, too, have 
somewhere disregarded, the only means of nullification that I can 
thmk of would be demonstratifm that this object is a mass of tron 
pyrites, irtiich sometimes fonns geometrically. But the analysis 
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iDaitioiis not a trace of stilphur. Of course our wea&ness, or im- 
positiveness, lies in that, by any one to wImkd it would be agreeable 
to find sulf^iu* in this thing, sulphur would be found in it — by our 
own intennediatism there is some sulphur in everything, 01 sulphur 
is only a loca]izati<m or emj^iasis of something that, unemphasized, 
is in all thin^. 

So there have, <x haven't, been found upon this earth, things 
that fdl from the sky, or that were left bd^d by extra-mundane 
visiton to this eartb- — 

A yam in the London Times, June 33, 1844: that some work- 
men, quarrying rock, dose to the Tweed, about a quarter of a 
mile bdow Rutherford Mills, discovered a gold thread embedded in 
the stone, at a depth of 8 feet: that a piece of the gold thread had 
been sent to the office of the Kelso Chronicle. 

Pretty little thing; not at all frowsy; rather damnable. 

I/)mlon Times, Dec. 34, 1851: 

That Hiram De Witt, of Springfield, Mass., returning from Cali- 
fornia, had brought with him a piece of auriferous quartz about 
the «ze of a man's fist. It was accidentally dropped — split open 
— nail in it Th«re was a cut-iron nail, size of a six-penny nail, 
slightly corroded. "It was entirely straight and had a perfect 
head." 

Or-7Califomia — ages ago, when auriferous quartz was forming — 
super-carpenter, milli«i of miles or so up in the air — drops a 
nail. 

To one not an intermediatist, it would seem incredible that this 
datum, not only of the damned, but of the lowest of the damned, 
or of the journalistic caste of the accursed, could merge away with 
something else damned only by disregard, and backed by what is 
called "highest scientific authority" 

Communication by Sir David Brewster (Rept. Brit. Assoc., 1845- 
51): 

That a nail bad been found in a block of stone, from Kingoodie 
Quarry, North Britain. The block in which the nail was found 
was nine inches thick, but as to what part of the quarry it had come 
frffln, there is no evidoice — except that it could not have been from 
the surface. The quarry had been worked about twen^ years. It 
consisted of alternate layers of hard stone and a substance called 
"UQ." Tlie point of the nail, quite eaten with rust, projected into 
some "till," upon the surface of the block of stone. The rest of the 
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nafl lay upm the surface of the stcne, to within an indi of the bead 
— that ind) of it was embedded in tbe stone. 

Althou^ its caste is high, this is a tbiog profoundly of tlie damned 
— aoit <A a Brahmin as re^rded by a Baptist. Its case was stated 
fairly; Brewster related all drcumstances available to him — ^but 
there was no discussion at the meeting of the Briti^ Association: 
DO explanation was offered 

Nevertheless the thing can be nullified 

But the nullification that we find is as much against Mthodtny, in 
one respect as it is against our own expression that indusioD in 
quarts or sandstone indicates antiquity — or there would have to be 
a revision of prevailing dogmas upon quartz and sandstone and age 
indicated by them, if the (q)posing data should be accepted. Of 
course it may be contended by both the orthodox and us heretics 
that the oiqMsiticn is only a yam from a aew^»per. By an odd 
combination, we find our two lost souls that have tried to emnge, 
chucked back to perdition by one blow: 

Pop. Set. News, 1884-41 : 

Tl^t, according to the Carson Appeal, there had been found 
in a mine, quartz crystals that could have had only 15 years in 
which to form: that, where a mill had been built, sandstone had 
been found, when the mill was torn down, that had hardened in 12 
years: that in this sandstone was a piece of wood, "with a nail in 
it" 

Amtals of Scientific Discovery, 1853-71: 

That, at the meeting of the British Assodation, 1853, Sir David 
Brewster had announced that he had to bring before the meeting, 
an object "of so hicredible a nature that nothing short of the 
strcKigest evidence was necessary to render the statement at all 
probable." 

A crystal laa had been found in the treasure-hoise at Ninevah. 

In many of the temples and treasure houses of old dviliza- 
tions upon this earth have been preserved things that have fallen 
from the sky — or meteorites. 

Again we have a Brahmin. This thing is buried alive in the heart 
of propriety: it is in the British Museum. 

Carpenter, in The Microscope and Its Revdations, gives two 
drawings of it. Carpenter argues that it is impossible to accept 
that <^cal lenses had ever been made by the andents. Never 
occurred to him — some one a million miles w so up in the air — 
hxiking through his teleacope-^ens dn^ out. / 
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This does oot appeal to Caipenter: be says that tlus object must 
have been an ornament. 

According to Brewster, it was not an omameDt, but "a true 
(^tical lens." 

In that case, in niins of an old dvilizatioQ upon this earth, has 
been found an accutsed thing that was, acceptably, not a product 
«f any old civilisation indigenous to this earth. 
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CHAPTER X 

EARLY eq^oreis have Florida mixed up with Newfoundland. 
But tbe confusion is worse than that still earlier. It arises 
from smidicity. Very early explorers think that all land westward 
is one land, India: awareness of other lands as well as India comes 
as a slow process. I do not now think of things arriving upon this 
earth from some especial other wwld. That was my notion wheit I 
started to collect our data. Or, as is a commonplace of observation, 
all intellection begins with the illusion of homogeneity. It's one of 
Spencer's data: we see homogeneousness in all things distant, ot 
with which we have small acquaintance. Advance from the rela- 
tively homogeneous to the relatively heterogeneous is Spencerian 
Philosophy — like everything dse, so-called: not that it was really 
Splicer's discovery, but was taken from von Baer, who, in turn, 
was continuous with preceding evolutionary ^>eculation. Our own 
expression is that all things are acting to advance to the bomo- 
gmeous, or are t^ng to localize Homogeneousness. Homogeneous- 
ness is an aspect of the Universal, wberein it is a state that does not 
merge away into something eJse. We regard homogeneousness as 
an a;^)ect of positiveness, but it is our acceptance that infinite frus- 
trations of attempts to positivize manifest themselves in infinite 
heterogenei^: so that though things try to localize homogeneous- 
ness they end up in heterogeneity so great that it amounts to infinite 
dispersion or indistinguishability. 

So all concepts are little attempted positivenesses, but soon have 
to ffve in to compromise, modification, nullification, merging away 
into indistinguishability— -unless, here and there, in the world's his- 
tory, there may have been a super-dogmatist, who, for «ily an in- 
finitesimal of time, has been able to hold out against faeterogendty 
(H" modification or doubt or "listenmg to reason," or loss of identity 
— in which case — instant translation to heaven or the Poative Ab- 
solute. 

Odd thing about Spencer is that he never recognized that "homo- 

gendty," "integration," and "definiteness" are all words for the 

same state, or the state that we call "positiveness." What we call 

130 
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bis mistake is in that he regarded "homogeneousness" as oega* 
live. 

I began with a notion of some one other wwld, from which ob- 
jects and substances have fallen to this earth; which had, or which, 
to less degree, has a tutelary interest in this earth; whidi is oow 
attempting to ctHnmunicate with this eartli— modifying, because iA 
data which will pile up later, into acceptance that some other worid 
is not attempting but lias been, for centuries, in communication with 
a sect, pahaps, or ft secret society, or certain esoteric aoea of this 
earth's inhabitants. 

I lose a great deal of hypnotic power in not being able to con- 
caitrate attention upon some one other wwld. 

As I have admitted before I'm intelligent, as omtrasted with the 
orthodox. I haven't the aristocratic disregard of a New Vmk curator 
or an Eskimo medidne-man. 

I have to dissipate m^elf in acceptance of a host of other worids: 
size of the moon, some of them: one of tliem, at least, — tremendous 
thing: we'll take that up later. Vast, amorphous aerial regions, to 
which such definite words as "worlds" and "planets" seem injqq>l!< 
cable. And artificial constructions that I have called "super-ccm- 
stnictions": one of them about the size of Bro<^yD, I should say, 
oS hand. And one or more of them whed-shaped things, a goodly 
number of square miles in area. 

I think that earlier in this book, before we liberalized into em- 
bracing everything that comes along, yt)ur indignation, or indiges- 
tion would have expressed in the notion that, if this were so, 
astronomers would have seen these other worlds and regions and vast 
geometric constructions. You'd have had that notion: you'd have 
stepped there. 

But the attempt to stop is saying "enough" to the insatiable. In 
cosmic punctuation there are no periods: illusi<Hi of periods is in- 
complete view of colons and semi-colons. 

We can't stop with the notion that if there were such phenomena, 
astronomers would have seen them. Because of our experioice with 
suppression and disregard, we suspect, before we go into the sub- 
ject at all, that astronomers have seen them; that navigators and 
meteorologists have seen them; that individual sdentists and other 
trained observers have seen them many times 

That it is the System that has excluded data of them. 

As to the Law of Gravitation, and astronomers' fivmulas, te- 
member that these formulas worked out in the time of La Place u 
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wdl is diey do now. But there are bimdreds of [danetaiy bodies 
now known that were then not known. So a few hundred wcwlds 
more of ours wtm't make any difference. La Place knew of about 
only thirty bodies in this solar system: about six. hundred are recog- 
nized now 

What are the discoveries irf geology and biology to a theoIogjaoT' 

His formulas still worit out as well as they ever did. 

It the Law of GraviUtion could be stated as a real utterance, it 
mi^t be a real resistance to us. But we are told only that gravita- 
tion is gravitaticm. Of course to an intermediatist, nothing can be 
defined excq>t in terms of itself — but even the orthodox, in what 
seems to me to be the innate |»^monitkHis of realness, not founded 
upon experience, agree that to define a thing in terms of itself is not 
real definition. It b said that by gravitation is meant the attiac- 
ti(Hi of all things proportionatdy to mass and inversely as the 
square of the distance. Mass would mean inter-attractitm b<^ding 
together final particles, if there were final particles. Then, until 
final particles be discovered, only one term of this cacpres^oa sur- 
vives, or mass- is attraction. But distance is only extmt of mass, 
unless one holds out for absolute vacuum among Janets, a portion 
against which we could bring a host of data. But th«e is no possi- 
ble means of expressing that gravitation is anything other than at- 
traction. So there is nothmg to resist us but such a phantom as — 
that gravitation is the gravitation of all gravitations pri^rtionately 
to gravitaticm and inversely as the square of gravitation. In a 
quasi-existence, nothing more sensible than this can be s^d upon 
any so-called subject — perhaps there are higher ^^roximations to 
ultimate soisibleness. 

Nevertheless we seem to have a feeling that with the System 
against us we have a kind of resistance here. We'd have felt so 
formerly, at any rate: I think the Dr. Grays and Prof. Hitchcocks 
have modified our trustfulness toward indistinguishability. As to 
the perfection of this System that quasi-opposes us and the in- 
fallibility of its mathematics — as if there could be real mathematics 
in a mode of seeming where twice two are not four — ^we've been toU 
over and over of thdr vindication in the discovery of Neptune. 

I'm afraid that the course we're taking will turn out like every 
other deveib^HnenL We b^an humbly, admitting that we're of the 



But our eyebro 

Just a faint Bicker in them, or in one of them, every time we 
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hear of the "triumphal discovery of Neptune*' — this "nKMiumental 
achievement of theoretical astronomy," as the text books call it. 

The whole trouble is that we've looked it up. 

The text-books omit this: 

That, instead of the orbit of Neptune agreeing with the calcula- 
Uons of Adams and I^evenier, it was so different — that Leveirier 
said that it was not the planet of his calculations. 

Later it was thought best to say no more up<m that subject. 

The text-books omit this: 

That, in 1846, every one who knew a sine fnxn a cosine was out 
aining and cosining for a planet beyond Uranus. 

Two of them guessed right. 

To some minds, even after Levenier's own rejection of Neptune, 
the wtH^ "guessed" may be objectionable — ^but, according to Prof. 
Peirce, of Harvard, the calculations of Adams and Leverrier would 
have ai^lied quite as w^ to positions many degrees fran the po- 
sition of Neptune. 

Or fOT Prof. Peirce's dononstratioD that the discovery of Neptune 
was only a "happy accident," see Proc. Amer. Acad. Sciences, 1-65. 

For references, see Lowell's EvoliUion 0} Worlds. 

Or comets: another nebulous resistance to our own notions. As 
to eclipses, I have notes upon several of them that did not occur 
i^xm scheduled time, thou^ with differences only of seconds — and 
one delightful lost soul, deep-buried, but buried in the ultra-respect- 
aUe records of the Royal Astronomical Socie^, upon an eclipse that 
did not occur at all. That delightful, uItra-^»nsored thing of per- 
dition is too good and malicious to be dismissed with passing notice: 
we'll have him later. 

Throughout the histiHy of astronomy, every comet that has come 
back upon predicted time — not that, essentially, there was anything 
more abstruse about it tha n is a predicii(» that you can make 
of a postman's periodicities to-morrow— was advertised for all it 
was worth. It's the way reputatiims are woiled up for fortune- 
tdlers by the faithful, "nie comets that didn't come back — (Hnitted 
or e3q>Iained. Or Encke's comet. It came back slower and slower. 
But the astronomers expluned. Be almost absolutely sure of that: 
they explained. They had it all woAed out and formulated and 
"proved" why that comet was coming back slower and slower — and 
there the dam thing began coming faster and faster. 

Hallo's comet 
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Astronoi^y— "the perfect science, as we astrooooMrs like to call 
it." (Jacoby.) 

It's o^ own notion that if, In a real existence^ an astranomo' 
could not tdl one longitude from another, he'd be sent back to this 
purgatoiy of ouis until he could meet that simple requirement 

Halley was sent to the C^>e of Good Hope to detennine its 
longitude. He got it degrees wrong. He gave to Africa's noble 
RCKnan [Komontory a retrouss£ twist that would take the pride out 
of any Kaffir. 

We hear everiastingly of Halley's cwnet It came back— maybe. 
But, unless we look the matter up in contemporaneous records, we 
bear nothing of — the Leonids, for instance. By the same methods 
as those by which Halley's comet was predicted, the Leonids were 
{K^cted. Nov., 1898 — no Lemiids. It was expired. They had 
been perturbed. They would ^ipear in November, 1899. Nov., 
1899 — ^Nov., 190a — no Leonids. 

My notion of astnHiomic accuracy*. 

Who could not be a prize marksman, if only bis bits be le- 
ccffded? 

As to Halley's comet, of 1910— everybody now swears he saw 
it. He has to perjure Mmself: otherwise lie'd be accused of having 
no interest in great, ins^nrmg things that he's never g^ven ai^ at- 
tention to. 

Regard this: 

That there never is a moment vian there is not some comet in 
the sky. Virtually there is no year in which several new ctMnets 
are not discovered, so {Jentiful are they. Luminous fieas on a vast 
black dog — ^in pc^ular impressions, there is no realization of the ex- 
tent to which this solar system is flea-Ktten. 

If a ccxnet have not (he orbit that astronomers have predicted 
— perturbed. If — like Halley's comet — it be late— even a year late 
— perturbed. When a train is an hour late, we have small ofanitoi 
of the predictions of time tables. When a comet's a year late, all 
we ask is — that it be e^Iained. We hear of the inflation and ar- 
rogance of astron(Kners. My own acceptance is not that th^r are 
imposing upcHi us: that they are requiting us. For many of us 
[viests no longer function to give us seeming rappwt with Perfec- 
tion, Infallibility — the Positive Absolute. Astrononms have 
stepped forward to fill a vacanty — ^with quasi-pbantomosity — but, 
in our acceptance, with a higher ai^roximaticMi to substantiality 
than had the attenuaticuis that [veceded them. I should say, my- 
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self, that all that we call progress is not so much re^wnse to "urge** 
as it is response to a hk.tu3 — or if you want something to grow 
somewhere, dig out eveiything else in its area. So I have to accept 
that the positive assurances of astronomers are necessary to us, or 
the blunderings, evasions and disguises of astronomers would never 
be tiderated: that, given such latitude as they are permitted to 
take, they could not be very disastrously mistaken. Suiqmse the 

comet called Halley'a had not a{9>eared • 

Early in 1910, a far more important comet than the anxmic lu- 
minosity said to be Halley's, aiq>eared. It was so brilliant that it 
was visible in daylight. The astronomers would have been saved 
anyway. If this other comet did not have the predicted <H'bit — 
pertoibation. If you're going to Coney Island, and predict thn«11 
be a special kind of a pebble on the beach, I don't see how yoa 
can disgrace yourself, if some other pebble will do just as well — 
because the feeble thing said to have been seen in 1910 was no 
more in accord with the sensational descriptions ^ven out by 
astronomers in advance than is a pale pebble with a brick-red 
bowldw. 

I predict that next Wednesday, a large Chinaman, In evening 
dotl^, wUl cross Broadway, at 42 nd Street, at 9 p. m. He doesn't, 
but a tubercular Jap, in a sdlor's uniform does cross Broadway, at 
35th Street, Friday, at noon. Well, a Jap is a perturbed China" 
man, and clothes are clothes. 

I r«nember the terrifying predictions made by the honest and 
credulous astronomers, who must have been themselves hypnotized, 
or they could not have hypnotized the rest of us, in 1909. Wills 
were made. Human life might be swept from this planet. In qua^ 
existence, which is essentially Hibernian, that would be no reason 
why wOls should not be made. The less excitable of us did expect 
at least some [vetty good fireworks. 

I have to admit that it is said that, in New Yo^, a light was seen 
in the sky. 

It was ^wut as terrifying as the scratch of a match on the seat of 
sane breeches half a mile away. 
It was not on time. 

Though I have heard that a faint nebulosity, which I did not see, 
mysdf, though I looked when I was told to look, was seen in the 
sky, it appeared several days after the time predicted. 

A hjrpnotized host of imbeciles of us: told to look up at the akyi 
we did—like a lot of pointers hypnotized by a partridge. 
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Tlie effect: 

Almost everybody now swears that he saw Hallo's comet, and 
that it was a i^orious spectacle. 

An interesting circumstance here is that seemingly we are trying 
to discredit astronomers because astronomers oppose us — that's not 
my impression. We shall be in the Brahmin caste of the hell of 
the Baptists. Almost all our data, in some regiments of this pro- 
cession, are observations by astr(Hiomers, few of them mere amateur 
astronomers. It is the System that cqjposes us. It is the System 
that is suppressing astronomos. I think we pity them in their 
captivity. Ours is not malice — in a po^tive sense. It's chivalry — 
somewhat. Unhappy astronomera locating out fmn high towers in 
which they are imprisoned — ^we ^pear upon the horizon. 

But, as I have said, our data do not relate to some especial other 
world. I mean v&y much what a savage upon an ocean island 
Dugbt vaguely think of in his speculations — not upon some other 
land, but complexes of cmtinents and their phenomoia: cities, fac- 
tories in cities, means of communication 

Now all the other savages would know of a few vessds sailing 
in their regular routes, passing this island in regularized periodicities. 
The tendency in these minds would be expression of the universal 
tendency toward podtivism — or Completeness — or conviction that 
these few regularized vessels constituted all. Now I think of some 
especial savage who suspects otherwise — because he's very backward 
and unimaginative and insensible to the beautiful ideals of the 
others: not piously occupied, like the others, in bowing before im- 
pressive-loc^iing sticks of wood; dishonestly taking time for his 
speculations, while the others are patriotically wjtch-&ndii^. So 
the other higher and nobler savages know about the few regularised 
vessels; know when to expect them; have their periodicities all 
wwked out; just about when vessels will pass, or eclipse each other — 
e^ikining tluit all vagaria were due to atmo^iheric conditions. 

They'd come out strong in explaining. 

You can't read a book upon savages without noting -wbat reso- 
lute explainers they are. 

They'd say that all this mechanism was founded uptm the mutual 
attraction of the vessels — deduced from the fall of a monkey from 
a palm tree— or, if not that, that deviU were pushing the vessds — 
snnething of the kind. 

Storms. I 

DSnis, not from these vessds, cast up by the wave&^"^^8''- 
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Disregaided. 

How can one think of 3i»netbing and scHnething dse, too? 

I'm in the state of mind of a savage who might find upon a sbore, 
wjuhed up by the same storm, buoyant parts of a piano and a 
paddle that was carved by cruder buids than his own: something 
li|^t and summery from India, and a fur overcoat from Russia — 
or all science, though approximating wider and wider, is attempt 
to conceive of India in terms of an ocean island, and of Russia in 
terms of India so interpreted. Thou^ I am trying to think of 
Russia and India in world-wide terms, I cannot think that that, or 
the univKsalizing of the local, is cosmic purpose. The higher ideal- 
ist is the positivist who tries to localize the universal, and is in ac- 
OHtl with cosmic purpose: the super-dogmatist of a local savage who 
can htrid out, without a flurry of doubt, that a piano washed up oa 
a beach is the trunk of a palm tree that a shark has bitten, leaving 
bis teeth in it So we fear for the soul erf Dr. Gray, beuuse, he 
did not devote his whole life to that one stand that, whether pos- 
aible or inconceivable, thousands of fishes had been cast from one 
bucket 

So, unfortunately tor myself, if salvaticn be de^rabl^ I look out 
widely but am<»phously, indefinitely aitd heterogeneousty. If I 
say I conceive of anothw world that is now in secret communica" 
ti<m with cotain esoteric mhabitants of this earth, I say I concave 
of still other worlds that are trying to establish communication with 
all the inhabitants of this earth. I fit my notions to the data I find. 
That is suf^Ktsed to be the right and logical and scientific thing to 
do; but it is no way to tq^roximate to form, system, <N:ganization. 
Then I think I conceive of other worids and vast structures that 
pass us by, within a few miles, without the slightest desire to com- 
municate, quite as tramp vessels pass many islands without par- 
ticularizing one from another. Then I think I have data of a vast 
construction that has often come to this earth, dipped into an ocean, 
submerged there a while, then going away — ^Why? I'm not 
absolutely sure. How woidd an Eskimo explain a vessel, sending 
ashore for coal, which is plentiful upon some Arctic beaches, thou^ 
of unknown use to the natives, then sailing away, with no interest in 
the natives? 

A great difficulty in trying to understand vast constructioos that 
show no interest in us: 

The notion that we must be interesting. 

I aocpt that, though we're usually avoided, {wobably for mtnal 
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reasons, somedmes this earth has been vi^ted hy eqrioRrs. I 
think that the ootioa that there have been extra-mimdane visitots to 
Oiina, within what we caD the historic period, will be only oc^ 
dinarily absurd, when we come to that datum. 

I aaxpt that some of the other worlds are (^ coaditi<Mis vay 
similar to our own. I think of others that are very different — so that 
vtattMS from them could not live here — ^without artificial adapta- 
tions. 

How some of them could tveathe our att^iuated air, if thqr came 
from a gdatinous atmo^here 

Masks. 

The masks that have been found in ancient deposits. 

Most of them are of stcme^ and are said to have been ceremcmial 
regalia of savages 

But the mask that was found in Sullivan Coun^, Missouri, in 
1879 (Americatt Antignaruoi, 3-336). 

It is made of iron and sOver. 



DiqJl^cdbvGoOgle 



CHAPTER XI 

ONE of the dam-dest in our vbdle saturnalia of the accursed— 
Because it is hopeless to try to shalce off an exaMnmunica- 
tion only by saying that we're damned by blacker things than oinv 
selves; and that the damned are those who admit they're of fhe 
damned. Inertia and hypnosis are too strong toe us. We say that: 
then we go right on admitting we're of the damned. It is only by 
being more nearly real that we can sweep away the quaa-thin^ that 
C9^>09e us. Of course, as a whole, we have con^derable amiwidious- 
ness, but we are thinking now of "individual" acceptances. Wide- 
oess is an a^>ect of Universalness or Reabiess. If our syntheses dis- 
regard fewer data than do o^^iosing syntheses — which are often not 
sjmtheses at all, but mere consideration of some one circumstance 
— less widely synthetic things fade away before us. Harmony is an 
aq>ect of the Universal, by which we mean Realness. If we approxi- 
mate more highly to harmony among the parts of an exfvession and 
to all available circumstances of an occurrence, the self-contradictors 
turn hazy. Solidity is an aq>ect of realness. We pile them up, and 
we pfle them up, or they pass and pass and pass: things that bulk 

large as tbey march by, suiqwrting and solidifying one another 

And stili, and for re^imeDts to cmne, bypooais and Inertia role 

One of the dam-dest of our data: 

In tbe Scientific American, Sq>t lo, 1910, Cbailcs F. Htdder 

writes: 

"Mao^ years ago, a strange sttme resembling a meteorite, fdl 
into the Vall^ of the Yaqui, Mexico, and the sensational story went 
fnun om end to the othn* of the country that a stnie bearing hu- 
man inscriptions had descended to the earth." 

The bewildering observation here is Mr. Holder's assertion that 
this stme did fall. It eeems to me that he must mean that it fell 
by dialodgment trom a mountain side into a valley — but we shall see 
that it was such a marked stone that voy unlikely would it have 
been unknown to dwellers in a valley, if it had bem reposing upon 
a mountain ude above them. It may have been carelessness: intent 
139 
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may have been to say that a sensational story of a strange sttme 
said to have fallen, etc 

This stone was reported by Majw Frederick Bumham, of the 
British Army. I^ter Major Bumham re-visited it, and Mr. Holder 
accompanied him, thdr purpose to decipher the inscriptions upon 
it, if possible. 

"This st£»ie was a brown, igneous rock, its longest axis aboat 
eight feet, and on the eastern face, which had an an^e of about 
forty-five degrees, was the deqxut inscription," 

Mr. Holder says that he recognized familiar Mayan symbcds in 
the inscription. His method was the usual method by which any- 
thing can be "idoitified" as anything else: that is to pick out what- 
ever is agreeable and disregard tbe rest. He says that be has dem- 
onstrated that most of the symbols are Mayan. One of our interme- 
diatist pseudo-principles is that any way of demonstrating any- 
thing is just as good a way of demonstrating anything dse. By Mr. 
Holder's method we could demonstrate that we're Mayan — if that 
^wuld be a source of pride to us. One of the characters upon this 
stone is a circle within a circle — similar character found by Mr. 
Holder in a Mayan manuscript There are two 6's. 6's can be 
found in Mayan manuscripts. A double scroll. There are dots 
and there are dashes. Well, then, we, in turn, disregard the drde 
within a circle and the double scroll and onphasize that 6's occur 
in this book, and that dots are plentiful, and would be more plentiful 
if it were customaiy to use the small "i" for the fiist personal pro- 
noun — that when it comes to dashes — that's demonstrated: we're 
Mayan. 

I suE^tose the tendency is to fed that we're sneering at some 
valuable archxologic work, and that Mr. Holder did make a veritable 
identification. 

He writes: 

"I submitted tbe [diotographs to tbe Field Museum and the 
Smithsonian and one or two others, and, to my surprise, the rq>ly 
was that they could make nothing out of it." 

Our hidefinite acceptance, by preponderance of three or four 
groups of museum-«:qjerts against one person, is that a stone bearing 
inscriptions unassimilable with any known language uptxi this earth, 
is said to have fallen from the sky. Another poor wretch of an 
outcast belonging here is noted in the Scientific American, 48-361: 
that, of an object, or a meteorite, that fell Feb. 16, 1883, near 
Brescia, Italy, a false report was circulated that one of dw frag- 
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meats bore the Impress of a band. That's aU that is findable by me 
upon this mere gasp of a thing. Intennediatistically, my acceptance 
is that, though in the course of human history, Uiere have been 
some notable approximations, there never has been a real liar: that 
he could not survive in intennediateness, where everything me^^ 
away or has its pseudo-base in something else — ^would be instantJy 
translated to the Negative Absolute. So my acceptance is that, 
thou^ curtly dismissed, there was something to base upon in this 
report; that there were unusual markings (qmhi this object Of 
course that is not to jump to the conclusion that they were cund- 
fwm characters that looked like finger prints. 

Altogether, I think that in some of our past eq>ressions, we must 
liave been very ef&dent, if the experience of Mr. Symons be typical, 
so ind^nite are we becoming here. Just here we are interested 
in many things that have been found, especially in the United States, 
which speak of a dviltzation, or of many civilizations not indigenous 
to this earth. One trouble is in trying to decide whether they fell 
here from the sky, or were left behind by visitors from other worlds. 
We have a notion that there have been disasters aloft, and that coins 
bave dropped here: that inhabitants of this earth found them or saw 
them fait, and then made coins imitatively: it may be that coins 
were showered here by something of a tutdary nature that under^ 
tixA. to advance us from the stage of barter to the use of a medium. 
If coins should be identified as Roman coins, we've had so much 
experience with "identifications" that we know a phantom when we 
see one — but, even so, how could Roman coins have got to North 
America — far in the interior of North America — w buried under 
the accumulation, of c«ituries, of soil — unless thty did drop from — 
wherever the first Romans came from? Ignatius D(mnelly, in 
"Atlantis," ^ves a list of objects that have been found in mounds 
that are supposed to antedate all European influrace in America: 
lathe-made artides, such as traders — from somewhere — ^would sup- 
\Ay to savages — marks of the lathe said to be unmistakable. Said 
to be: of course we can't accept that anything is uiunistakable. 
In the Kept. Smtikson. Inst., 1881-619, there is an account, by 
Charles C. Jones, of two silver crosses that were found in GetH^a. 
They are skillfully made, highly ornamented crosses, but are not 
conv^tional crucifixes: all arms of equal length. Mr. Jones is a 
good positivist — that De Sota had halted at the "precise" spot where 
these crosses were found. But the spirit of negativeness that lurks 
in all things said to be "precise" shows itself in that upon me of 
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these crosses is an inscription that has no meaning in Spamsh or any 
other known, terrestrial language: 

"lYNKICIDU," according to Mr. Jones. He thinks that this 
is a name, and that there is an aboriginal ring to it, though I should 
sa^, mysdf, that he was tfainldng of the far-distant Incas: that the 
Spamsh donor cut on the cross the name of an Indian to whom it 
was presented. But we loc^ at the inscription ourselves and see 
tliat the letters said to be "C" and "D" are tuned the wrong way, 
and that the letter said to be "K" is not only turned the wrong way, 
but is upside down. 

It is difficult to accept that the reniaiiiable, the very extensive, 
cqjper mines in the region of Lake Superior, were ever the w<H-ks 
of American alwrigines. Despite the astonishing extent of these 
mines, nothing has ever been found to indicate that the region was 
ever inhabited by permanent dwellers — ". . . not a vestige of a 
dw^ng, a skeleton, or a bone has been found." The Indians have 
no traditions relating to the mines. {Amer. Antiqvarian, 35-358.) 
I think that we've had vi^t(»s: that they have come here for copper, 
for instance. As to other relics of them — ^but we now come upoa 
frequency of a m»ger that has not so often appeared before: 

FVaudulenQT. 

Hair called real hair— then there are wigs. Teeth called real 
teeth — then there are false teeth. Official money— counterfeit money. 
It's the bane of psychic research. If there be psychic phaKsiena, 
there must be fraudulent psychic phenomena. So desperate is the 
situation h«e that CarringttHi argues that, even if Palladino be 
caught cheating, that is not to say that all her phenomena are 
fraudulent My own version is: that nothing indicates anything, 
in a positive sense, because, in a positive sense, there is nothing to be 
indicated. Everything that is called true must merge away in- 
distinguishably into something called false. Both are expressions 
of the same underlying quasiness, and are continuous. Fraudulent 
antiquarian relics are very common, but they are not n)(8% common 
than are fraudulmt paintings. 

W. S. Forest, "Historical Sketches of Norfolk, Virginia": 

That, in Sept., 1833, when some workmen, near Norfolk, were 
braing for water, a cmn was drawn up from a depth of about 30 feet 
It was about the ^ze of an English shilling, but oval — an oval di^ 
if not a coin. The figures upon it were distinct, and rei»'esented "a 
warricH' or hunter and other characters, q)parently of Reman 
ori^n." 
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The means of ezdudoo would probably be— men digging a bole 
— no ooe dse loduog: one of Uiem dnq>s a ccnn into the hcde — as to 
where he got a strange coin, remariLable in shape even — that's dis- 
regarded. Up c(Mnes the coin — expressions of ast(»iishment frtmi the 
evil one who had drcpped it. 

However the antiquarians have missed this ciHn. I can find no 
other menticm of it. 

Another coin. Also a little study in the genesis of a jHOpbet. 

In the American Antiquarian, 16-313, is copied a story by 
a corre^xtndent to the Detroit News, of a copper coin about the 
size of a two-cent [Mece, said to have been found in a Michigan 
mound. The Editor says merely that he does not endorse the find. 
Upon this slender basis, he buds out, in the next numbo* of the 
Antiquarian: 

"The coin turns out, as we p>redicted, to be a fraud." 

You can ima^e the scorn of Elijah, or any of the old more nearly 
real prophets. 

Or all things are tried by the only kind of jurisprudence we have 
in qua^-ezistence: 

Presumed to be innocent until convicted — but they're guQfy. 

The Editor's reasoning is as phantom-like as my own, ot St. 
Paul's, <» Darwin's. The coin is condemned because it came frmn 
the same region from which, a few years before, had come pottery 
that had been called fraudulent. The pottery had been condemned 
because it was condemnable. 

Scientifc American, June 17, 1882: 

lliat a farmer, in Cass Co., HI., had picked up, on his farm, a 
bronze coin, which was sent to Prof. F. F. Hilder, of St. Louis, 
who identified it as a coin of Antiochus IV. Inscription said to 
be in ancient Greek characters: translated as "King Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Illustrious) the Victorious." Sounds quite definite and 
convincing — ^but we have s(Hne more translations coming. 

In the American P^neer, 3-169, ^^ shown two faces of a 
Griper coin, with characters very much like those upon the Grave 
Cnek stone — ^which, with translations, well take up soon. This 
coin is said to have been found in Connecticut, in 1843. 

"Records of the Past," 12-182: 
• Hiat, early in 1913, a ccnn, said to be a R(»nan coin, was re* 
ported as discovered In an Illinois mound. It was sent to Dr. 
Emerson, of the Art bistitute, of Chicago. His opinion was that 
the coin is "of the rare mintage of Domitius Domltianus, Eo^ieror 
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Id Egypt" As to its discovery in an niincHS mound, Dr. ] 
disclaims responsibili^. But what strikes me here is that a joker 
should not have been satisfied with an ordinary Rcnnan coin. Where 
did he get a rare coin, and why was it not missed frtHU some cd- 
lectifm? I have looked over numismatic journals enough to accq>t 
that the whereabouts of every rare coin in any one's possession is 
known to coin-collectors. Seems to me nothing left but to call this 
another "idratification." 

Proc. Amer. Phil, Soc, 12-224: 

That, in July, 1871, a letter was recdved from Mr. Jacob W. 
Moffit, of Qiilllcothe, HI., enclosing a photograph of a coin, which 
he said had been brought up, by him, while boring, from a diepth of 
120 feet 

Of course, by conventional scientific standards, such depth has 
some extraordinary meaning. Paleontologists, geolo^ts, and 
archieologists ccuisider themselves reasonable in arguing ancient 
origin of the far-buried. We only accept: depth is a pseudo-staod- 
ard with us; one earthquake could buiy a coin of recent mintage 120 
feet below the surface. 

According to a writer in the Procee^gs, the coin is uniform 
in thickness, and bad never be^i hammered out by savages — ^"there 
are other tokens of the machine shop." 

But according to Prof. Leslie, it is an astndogic amulet "There are 
upon it the signs of Pisces and Leo." 

Or, with due disregard, you can find signs of your great grand- 
mother, or of the Crusades, or of the Mayans, upon anything that 
ever came from Chillicothe or from a five and ten cent store. 
Anything that looks like a cat and a gold fish lotAs like Leo and 
Pisces: but, by due suppressions and distortions there's nothing that 
can't be made to look like a cat and a gold fish. I fear me we're 
turning a little irritable here. To be damned by slumbmng giants 
and interesting little harlots and clowns who rank high in their pro- 
fession is at least supportable to our vanity; but, we find that the 
anthropologists are of the slums of the divine, or of ao archaic kinder- 
garten of intellectuality, and it is very unflattering to find a mess of 
moldy infants sitting in judgment upon us. 

Prof. Leslie then finds, as arbitrarily as one mi|^t find that some 
jc&er put the Brooklyn Bridge where it is, that "the piece was placed 
there as a practical joke, though not by its present owner; and is 
a modem fabricatioD, perhaps of the sixteenth century, pos^bly His- 
pano-American or French-American origin." 
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It's sheer, brutal attempt to assimilate a tbing that may or may not 
have fallen from the sky, with phenomena admitted by the antbro- 
polo^c system: or with the early French or Spanish exploreis of Illi- 
IKH3. Thou{^ it is ridiculous in a positive sense, to give reasons, it is 
mote acceptable to attempt reasons mwe nearly real than oi^xising 
reasons. Of course, in his favor, we note that Prof. Leslie qualifies 
his notitHis. But his disregards are that there is nothing either 
French or Spanish about this coin. A legend upon it is said to be 
"scHuewhere between Arabic and Phcenidan, without being either." 
Prof. Winchdl (Sparks from a Geologist's Hammer, p. 170) says 
of the crude designs upon this coin, which was in his possession — 
scrawls of an animal and of a warrior, or of a cat and a gold fish, 
whichever be convenient — that they had been neither stamped nor 
engiaved, but "looked as if etched with an acid." That is a method 
unknown in numismatics of this earth. As to the crudity of design 
upon this coin, and something else — that, though the "warrior" 
may be, by due disregards, either a cat or a gold fish, we have to 
note that his head dress is typical of the American Indian — could 
be explained, of course, but for fear that we might be instantly 
translated to the Positive Absolute, which may not be absolutely 
desirable, we prefer to have some flaws or negativeness in our own 
eipressi<His. 

Data of more than the thrice-accursed: 

Tablets of stone, with the ten OHnmandments engraved upon 
them, in Hebrew, said to have been found in mounds in the United 
States; 

Masonic emblems said to have been found in motmds in the 
United States. 

We're upon the borderline of our acceptances, and we're amorphous 
in the uncertainties and mergings of our outline. Conventionally, or, 
with DO real reas<xi for so doing, we exclude these things, and then, 
as grossly and arbitrarily and irrationally— though our attempt is 
always to approximate away from these negative states — as ever a 
Kq)ler, Newton, or Darwin, made his selections, without which he 
could not have seemed to be, at all, because every one of them is 
now seen to be an illusion, we accept that other lettered things have 
been found in mounds in the United States. Of course we do what 
we can to make the selection seem not gross and arbitrary and irra- 
tional. Then, if we accept that inscribed things of ancient origin 
have been found in the United States; that can not be attributed to 
any race indigenous to the western hemi^ere; that are not in ai^ 
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language ever heard of in the eastern henuspbere — there's notUng to 
it but to turn noD-Eudidian and try to conceive of a third "hemi- 
sphere," or to accept that there has beoi intercouise between the 
western hemi^here and some other worid. 

But there is a peculiar!^ to these inscribed objects. They re- 
mind me of tbe records left, by Sir John Franklin, in the Arctic; 
but, also, of attempts made by relief expeditions to aHnmtmicate 
with the Franklin expediticm. The lost «p1orers cached their rec- 
ords — or concealed them conspicuously in mounds. Tbe relief ex- 
peditions sent up ballocHis, from which messages were dropped broad- 
cast. Our data are of things that have been cached, and iA things 
that seem to have been dropped 

Or a Lost E]q;>editioa from — Somewhere. 

^plorers from somewhere, and their inability to retum — then, 
a long, sentimental, persistent attempt, in the ^irit of our own 
Arctic relief-e:q>editions — at least to establish communicati(»i 

What if it may have succeeded? 

We think of India — the millions of natives who are ruled by a 
small band of esoterics — only because they receive su[^rt and di- 
rection from — somewhere else — or from England. 

In 183S, Mr. A. B. Twolinson, ' owner of the great mound at 
Grave Creek, West Virginia, excavated tbe mound. He said that, 
in the presence of witnesses, he had found a »nall, flat, oval stone 
-T-or disk — upon which were engraved alphabetic characters. 

Col. Whittelsey, an expert in these matters, says that tbe stone 
is now "universally regarded by archaeologists as a fraud": that, in 
his c^inion, Mr, Tomlinson had be^i imposed upon. 

Avebury, Prehistoric Times, p. 271: 

"I mention it because it has been the subject of much discuswm, 
but it is now generally admitted to be a fraud. It is inscribed 
with Hebrew characters, but the forger has copied the modem in- 
stead of the ancient form of the letters." 

As I have said, we're as irritable here, under the oppres^ons of 
the anthropology^ as ever were slaves in the south toward su- 
periorities from "poor white trash." When we finally reverse our 
relative portions we shall give lowest place to tbe anthropolo^ts. 
A Dr. Gray does at least look at a fish before he conceives of a 
miraculous origin for it. We shall have to submerge Lord Avebuiy 
far below him — if we accept that the stone from Grave Creek is gen- 
erally r^arded as a fraud by eminent authorities who did not know 
it from some other object — or, in general, that so decided an c^jiin- 
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ion must be the product of either delibefate disrq;ard m igHvaoce 
or fatigue. The stone bdongs to a class of phenomena that is re- 
pulsive to the System. It will not assimilate with the System. Let 
such an object be heard of by such a systematist as Avebury, and 
the moe mention of it is as nearly certainly the stimulus to a con- 
venti(Hial reaction as b a charged body to an electroscope or a glass 
of beer to a fMt^bitionist. It is of the ideals of Science to know 
one object from another before expressing an opinion upon a thing, 
but that is not the ^rit of univei^ mechanics: 

A thing. It is attractive or r^uluve. Its conventional reaction 
follows. 

Because it Is not the stone fran Grave Creek that is in Hebrew 
diaracters, dther ancient or mod«ii: it is a stone from Newark, 
Ohio, of which the story is tcdd that a forger made this mistake 
of using modem instead of ancient Hebrew characters. We shall 
see that the inscription upon the Grave Creek stone is not in He- 
brew. 

Or all things are presumed to be innocent, but are sui^Msed to be 
guilty — unless they assimilate. 

Col. Whittelsey {Western Reserve Eistorkal Tracts, No, 33) 
says that the Grave Creek stone was considered a fraud by Wilson, 
Squires, and Davis. Then he comes to the Congress of Archsolo- 
gists at Nan<y, France, 1875. It is hard for Col. Whittdsey to 
admit that, at this meeting, which sounds important, the sttme was 
endorsed. He reminds us of Mr. Symons, and "the man" who 
"considered" that be saw something. Col. Whittels^'s somewhat 
tortuous KqMcsaoD is that the finder of the stone "so imposed his 
views" upon the congress that it pronounced the stone genuine. 

Also the stone was examined by Schoolcraft. He gave his (pinion 
i(« genuineness. 

Or there's only one process, and "see-saw" is one of its aspects. 
Three or four fat e]^>ert3 on the ^de ag^nst us. We find four or 
five plump GDiB on our side. Or all that we call logic and reason- 
ing ends up as sheer preponderance of avoirdupois. 

Then several philologists came out in favor of genuineness. Some 
of them translated the inscription. Of course, as we have said, it is 
our method — or the method of orthodoxy — way in which all conclu- 
sions are reached — to have some awfully eminent, or preponderantly 
I^mnp, authorities with us whenever we can — in this case, however, 
we feel Just a little af^H%hensive in being caught in such excellently 
<d)ese, iHit somewhat negativized company: 
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Translation by M. Jmibard: 

"Thy ordeis are loiws: thou shinest in impetuous ^lan and npii. 
chamois." 

M. Maurice Schwab: 

"The chief of Emigration who reached these places (or this 
bland) has fixed these characters forever." 

M. OE^iert: 

'"ITie grave of one who was assassinated here. May God, to re- 
venge him, strike his murders, cuttii^ iM the hand of his 
ejdstence," 

I like the first one best. I have such a vivid impression from 
it of some cme polishing up brass or something, and in an awful 
hurry. Of course the third b more dramatic — still they're all very 
good. They are perturbations of one another, I suppose. 

In Tract 44, Col. Whittelsey returns to the subject He gjves 
the coDclusion of Major De Helward, at the Omgress oS Luxem- 
bourg, 1877: 

"If Prof. Read and myself are right in the coodusicHi that the 
figures are neither of the Runic, Fhcenician, Canaan ite, Hdirew, 
Lybian, Celtic, or any other alpliabet-Ianguage, its importance has 
been greatly over-rated." 

Obvious to a child ; obvious to any mentality not helplessly sub- 
jected to a system: 

That just therein lies the importance of this object. 

It b said that an ideal of sdence b to find out the new — but, on* 
less a thing be of the old, it is "unimportant." 

"It is not worth while." (Hovey.) 

Then the inscribed ax, or wedge, which, according to Dr. John 
C. Evans, in a communicalicn to the American Etfanolo^cal So- 
ciety, was plowed up, near Pemljerton, N. J., 1859. The char- 
acters upon this ax, or wedge, are strikingly similar to the charac- 
tcre on the Grave Creek stone. Also, with a little disregard here 
and a little more there, they look like tracks in the snow by some 
one's who's been out celebrating, or like your handwriting, or mine, 
when we think there's a certain dbtinction in ill^bOity. Method 
of disregard: anything's anything. 

Dr. Abbott describes this object in the Report of the Smithsomatt 
Institution, 1875-360. 

He says he has no faith in it. 

Ail progress is from the outrageous to the commonplace. Or 
! proceeds from rape to the crooning of lullabies. 
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It^ been interesting to me to go over various Icmg-establisbed 
periodicals, and note controvemes between attempting poeitivists, 
and then ioteimediatistic issues. Bold, bad intruders of theories; 
ruffians with dishonorable intenticms — the alarms of Science; her 
attempts to preserve that which is dearer than life itself — submis- 
SOD — then a fidelity like Mis. Micawber's. So many of these ruf- 
fians, or wandering comedians that were bated, or scorned, pitied, 
embraced, conventionalized. There's not a notion in this book that 
has a more frightful, or ridiculous, mien than had the notion of 
human foot{»ints in rocks, when that now respecubilized nifBan, 
or down, was first beard from. It seems bewildering to one whose 
interests are not scientific that such rows should be raised over 
such trifles: but the feeling of a systnnatist toward such an intruder 
is just about what any one's would be if a tramp from the street 
should come in, sit at one's dinner table, and say he belonged there. 
We know what hypnosis can do: let him insist with all his might 
that he does belong there, and one begins to sus[>ect that he may be 
r^t; that he may have hi^er perc^tions of what's ri^t. The 
prohibitionists had this worked out very skillfully. 

So the row that was raised over the stone from Grave Creek — 
but time and cumulativeness, and the very factor we make so much 
of — or the power of massed data. There were other reports of in- 
scribed stones, and then, half a century later, some mounds— or 
caches, as we call them— were opened by the Rev. Mr. Gass, near 
the dty of Davenport. (American Antiquarian, 15-73.) Several 
stone tablets were found. Upon one of th«n, ibe letters 
"TFTOWNS" may easily be made out. In this instance we hear 
nothing of fradulency — time, cumulativeness, the power of massed 
data. The attempt to assimilate this datum is: 

That the tablet was probably of Mormon origin. 

Why? 

Because, at Mendon, Dl., was foimd a brass plate, upon winch 
were similar characters. 

Why that? 

Because that was found "near a bouse once occiq>ied by a Mor- 
mon." 

la a real existence, a real meteorologist, suspecting that cinders 
bad come from a fire engine — ^would have asked a fireman. 

Tablets of Davenport — there's not a record findable that it ever 
occurred to any antiquarian — to ask a Mormon. 

Other tablets were found. Upon one of them are two "F's" and 
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two "8's." Also a large tablet, twelve inches by d^t to ten Indies 
"with Raman numerals and Arabic" It is said that the figure "8" 
occurs three times, and the figure, or letter "0" seven times. "With 
these familiar charactos are others that resemble andent ai^dub- 
bets, ather Phoenedan or Hebrew." 

It may be that the discovery of Australia, for instance, will turn 
out to be less important than the discovery and the meaning ttf 
these tablets 

But where will you read of them in anything subsequently pub- 
lished; what antiquarian has ever ^ce tried to understand them, 
and their presence, and indicaticHis of antiquity, in a land that 
we're told was inhabited tnly by unlettered savages? 

These things that are exhumed only to be buried in some other 
way. 

Another tablet was found, at Davenport, by Mr. Charles Har- 
rison, president of the American Antiquarian Socie^. "... 8 and 
other hieroglyphics are upon this tablet." This time, also, fraud 
is not mentioned. My own notion is that it is very unsportsman* 
like ever to mention fraud. Acc^ anything. Then explain it your 
way. Anythii^ that assimilates with one explanation, must have 
as^milable relations, to some degree, with all other eq}lanation% 
if all explanations are somewhere continuous. Mormons are lugged 
in again, but the attempt is faint and hdpless — '"because general 
circumstances make it difi&cult to ex[dain the presence of these 
tablets." 

Altogether our phantom reliance is mM« attribution to the 
Mormons, without the slightest attempt to find base for the attribu- 
tion. We think of messages that were showered upon this earth, and 
of messages that were cached in mounds upoa this earth. The »mi- 
lari^ to the Franklin situation is striking. Conceivably centuries 
from now, objects dro[^>ed from rdief-expeditioo-balloons may be 
found in the Arctic, and conceivably there are still undiscovered 
caches left by Franklin, in the hope that relief expeditions would 
find them. It would be as incongruous to attribute these things to 
the Eskimos as to attribute tablets and lettered stcmes to the 
aborigines of America. ScHne time I shall take up an expression that 
the queer-shaped mounds upon this earth wae built by explorets 
from Somewhere, unable to get back, designed to attract attenticu 
from some other world, and that a vast sword-sha|>ed mound has 

been discovered upon the morai Just now we think of l^ftered 

things and thdr two possible significances. 
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A bizarre little lost soul, rescued frcan one of the moigues of the 
Amerkatt Jounud of Science: 

An account, sent by a coTTeqxmdent, to Prof. SiUiman, <rf some- 
thing that was found in a block of marble, taken Nov., 1839, from 
a quany, near Philadelphia {Am. J. Set., 1-19-361). The block 
was cut into slabs. By this process, it is said, was exposed an in- 
dentatitm in the stone, about one and a half inches by five-eighths 
of an inch. A geometric indentation: in it were two deGnite-l0(^ung 
raised letteis, like "I U": only difference is that the comers of the 
"U" are not rounded, but are ri^t an^es. We are told that this 
block of stone came from a depth of sev^i^ ot dj^ty feet — or that, 
if accq>tabie, this lettering was dtnie long, long ^o. To soote 
persons, not sated with the commonness of the incredible that has 
to be accepted, it may seem grotesque to think that an indentation 
in sand could have tons of other sand piled upon it and hardening 
into stone, without being pressed out — but the famous Nicaraguan 
footprints were found in a quarry undn* eleven strata of solid rock. 
Th^ was no discussicm of this datum. We only talce it out for an 

As to lettered stones that may once upon a time have been showered 
wpaa Eun^, if we cannot accept that the stones were inscribed by 
indigenous inhabitants of Europe, many have been found in caves 
— whence they were carried as curiosities by prebistoric men, or as 
imiaments, I suppose. About the size and shape oi the Grave 
Creek stooe, or disk: "flat and oval and about two inches wide." 
(Sollas.) Qiaracters painted upon them: fotmd first by M. IHette, 
in the cave of Mas d' Azil, Ari^. According to Sollas, they are 
marked in various directions with red and black lines. "But <hi not 
a few of them, more complex cbaractos occur, which in a few in- 
stances simulate some of the capital letters of the Roman alphabet." 
In one instance the letters "F E I" accompanied by no other mark- 
ings to modify them, are as plain as they could be. According to 
Sollas ("Ancient Hunters," p. 95) M. Cartailfaac has mnfinned the 
observations of Fiette, and M. Bmile has found additional examples. 
"They offer one of the darkest problems of prehistoric times." 
(S<dlas.) 

As to caches in general, I should say that they are made with two 
purposes: to proclaim and to omceal; or that caches documents 
are hidden, or covered over, in conspicuous structures; at least, so 
are designed the cairns in the Arctic. 

Trans N. Y. Acad, of Scknces, 11-27: CooqIc 
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That Mr. J. H. Hooper, Bradley Co., Tenn., having cwne upon a 
curious sttme, in some woods upon his farm, investigated. He dug. 
He unearthed a long wall. Upon this wall were inscribed many al- 
phabetic characters. "873 characters have been examined, maiQr 
of them duplicates, and a few imitatiras of animal forms, the mom, 
and other objects. Accideotal imitations of oriental alfdiabets are 
numerous. 

The part that se^ns significant: 

That these letters had been hidden tmder a layer of cement. 

And still, in our own heterogeneity, or unwillingness, or inability, 
to concentrate upon single concepts, we shall — or we sha'n't — accept 
that, though there may have been a Lost Colony or Lost Expedi- 
tion from Somewhere, upon this earth, and extra-mundane visitors 
who could never get back, there have been other extra-mundane 
visitors, who have gone away again — altogether quite in analogy with 
the Franklin Expedition and Peary's flittings in the Arctic 

And a wreck that occurred to one group of them 

And the loot that was lost ovnboard 

The Chinese seals of Irdand. 

Not the things with the big, wistful eyes; that lie on ice, and that 
are taught to balance objects on their noses — but inscribed stamps, 
with whidi to make impressions. 

Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., 1-381; 

A p^>er was read by Mr. J. Huband Smith, descriptive <rf about a 
dozen Chinese seals that had been found in Ireland. They are all 
alike: each a cube with an animal seated upon it. "It is said that 
the inscriptions upon them are of a very andent class of Chinese 
characters." 

The three points that have made a leper and an outcast of this 
datum — but only in the sense of disregard, because nowhere that I 
know of is it questioned : 

Agreement among archsologists that there were no relations, in 
the remote past, between China and Ireland; 

That no other objects, from ancient China— virtually, I siqipose 
— ^have ever been found in Irdand; 

The great distances at which these seals have been found apart 

After Mr. Smith's investigations — if he did investigate, or do toon 
than record — many more Chinese seals were found in Irdand, and, 
with one exception, only in Ireland. In 1853, about 60 had ben 
found. Of aH archieologic finds in Ireland, "none is enveloped in 
gr^tS mystoy." (Chamber's /ournat, 16-364.) Accnding to tke 
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'writO' in Chamber's Journal, one of these seals was found in a ca- 
riosity shop in IxHidon. When questioned, the shopkeeper said that 
it had come from Ireland. 

In tins instance, if you don't take instinctively to our expression, 
there is no cnthodoz explanation for your preference. It is the 
astCHUshing scattering of them, over &eld and forest, that has 
hushed the e^Iainers. In the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, 10-171, Dr. Frazer says that they "appear to have been 
sottn broadcast over the countiy in some strange way that I cannot 
offer solution of." 

The atruggjle for expres^on of a notion that did not belong to Dr. 
Fnuer's era; 

"The invariable stoiy of thnr find is what we mig^t aped if 
they had been accidentally dropped. . . ." 

Three were found in Tij^rary; six in Cork; three in Down; 
four in Waterford; all the rest — one or two to a county. 

But one of these Chinese seals was found in the bed of the River 
Boyne, near Qonard, Meath, when woilmen were raiang gravel. 

That me, at least, had been drc^^jed there. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

ASTRONOMY. 
And a watdiman locking at half a doxen lanterns, where 
a street's been torn up. 

There are gas li^ts and kerosene lamps and electric li^ta tn the 
neighborhood: matches flaring, fires in stoves, bonfires, house afire 
somewhere; lights of automobiles, illuminated »gns 

The watchman and his one little syston. 

Ethics. 

And some young ladies and the dear old pmteaaoe of a vet^ 
"select" seminary. 

Dni^ and divorce and lap^: venereal diseases, dnmkenneaa, 
murder — - 

Excluded. 

The prim and the precise, or the exact, the homogeneotis, the 
single, the puritanic, Hie mathematic, the pure, the perfect. We can 
have illusion of this state— but only by disregarding its infinite 
denials. It's a drop of milk afloat in add that's eating it The po- 
sitive swamped by the negative. So it is in intennediatoiess, where 
only to "be" po»tive is to generate corre^xmding and, perhaps, 
equal negativeness. In our acceptance, it is, in quaa-ezistence, pre- 
monitory, or pre-natal, or pre-awakening consdousness of a real 
existence. 

But this consdousness of realness is the greatest resistance to 
efforts to realize or to become real — because it is feding that realness 
has been attained. Our antagonism is not to Sdence, but to the 
attitude of the sdences that they have finally realized; or to be- 
lief, instead of acceptance; to the insuffidency, which, as we have 
seen over and over, amounts to paltriness and puerility, of sdentific 
dogmas and standards. Or, if several persons start out to ChicagA, 
and get to Buffalo, and one be unda the delodon that Buffalo is 
Giicago, that one will be a resistance to the progress of the otbera. 

So astronomy and its seemii^y exact, little system 

But data we shall have of round worlds and spindle^haped worids, 

and worlds studied like a whed; worlds Uke titanic pruning hooks; 

<54 
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wwld linked together by streaming filaments; solitary worlds, and 
wwlds in bordes: tremendous worlds and tiny worlds: some of them 
made of material like the material of this earth; and worlds that 
are geometric super-constructions made of iron and steel 

Or not cnly fall from the sky of ashes and cinders and coke and 
charcoal and oily substances that suggest fuel — but the masses of 
in» that have fallen ^wn this earth. 

Wrecks and flotsam and fn^ments of vast iron constructions— 

Or sted. Sooner or later we shall have to take up an espres- 
sion that fragments of steel have fallen from the sky. If frag- 
ments, not of iron, but of steel, have fallen upon this earth 

But what would a deep-sea fish learn even if a steel plate of a 
wrecked vessel above him should drop and bump him on the nose? 

Our submei;gence in a sea of conventionality of almost impene- 
trable density. 

Sometimes I'm a savage who has found something on the beach 
of his island. Sometimes I'm a deep-sea fish with a sore nose. 

The greatest of mysteries: 

Why don't they ever come here, or sead here, openly? 

Of course there's nothing to that mystery if we dont take so 
seriously the notion — that we must be interesting. It's probably 
for moral reasons that they stay away — but even so, there must 
be sinne degraded ones among them. 

Or physical reasons: 

When we can specially take up that subject, one of our leading 
ideas, or credulities, will be that near ^q>roach by another world to 
this worid would be catastrof^ic: tlrat navigable worlds would 
avoid proximity; that others that have survived have organized into 
protective remotenesses, or orbits which ^proximate to regularity, 
though by no means to the degree of popular supposition. 

But the persistence of the notion that we must be interesting. 
Bugs and germs and things like that: they're interesting to us: 
some of them are too interesting. 

Dangers of near ajqiroach — nevertheless our own ships that dare 
not venture dose to a rocky shore can send rowboats ashore — — 

Why not diplomatic rdations established between the United 
States and Cyclorea — ^which, in our advanced astronomy, is the 
name of a remarkable wheel-shaped world or super-constructkn? 
Why not mis^onaries sent here openly to convert us from our bar- 
barous prohibitions and other taboos, and to prepare the way far a 
good trade in ultra-lubles and suprr-whiskeys; fortunes made in 
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selling OS cast-(^ siq>er-finerie3, which we'd take to like aa African 
chief to scxne one's old alk hat from New Yink c« London? 

The answer that occurs to me is so simple that it seems imme- 
diately acceptable, if we accept that the obvious is the solution of 
all problems, or if most of our pMpleidties ccHisist in laboriously and 
painfully conceiving of the unanswerable, and thm looking for 
answers — using such words as "obvious" and "solution" codvoh 
tionally 

Or: 

Would we, if we could, educate and scfibisticate {Hgs, geese, 
cattle? 

Would it be wise to establish dipkunatic rdati<»i with the hen 
that now functions, satisfied with mere sense of achievement by way 
of compensation? 

I think we're property. 

I should say we belong to something: 

That once upon a time, this earth was No-man's Land, that otbw 
worlds e^lwed and colonized here, and fought among themsdves 
for possession, but that now it's owned by something: 

That something owns this earth — all others warned off. 

Nothing in our own times — perhaps — because I am thinking of 
certain notes I have — ^bas ever E^peared upon this earth, from scme- 
where else, so openly as Columbus landed upon San Salvador, or as 
Hudson sailed up his river. But as to surr^titious ^sits to this 
earth, in recent times, ot aa to emissaries, perh^is, fnmi other 
worlds, ix voyagers who have shown every indication of intent to 
evade and avoid, we shall have data as convincing as our data of 
oil or coal-burning aerial super-constructions. 

But, in this vast subject, I shall have to do considerable n^lecting 
or disregarding, myself. I don't see how I can, in this book, take 
up at all the subject of possible use of humanity to some other mode 
of existence, or the flattering notion that we can p(»sibly be wixih. 
something. 

Pigs, geese, and cattle. 

First find out that they are owned. 

Hien find out the whyness of it 

I sn^tea that, after all, we're usriul — that among ccmtestmg 
claimants, adjustmait has occurred, or that something now has a 
legal ri^t to us, by force, <» by having paid out analogues of beads 
for us to former, more primitive, owners of us — all others warned 
off — that all this has been known, perhf^ for ages, to c^tain ones 
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upon tills eartb, a cult w order, members of which functJui like 
bellwethers to the rest of us, or as superior slaves or overseers, direct- 
ing us in accordance with instructions received — fran Somewhere 
dse — in our mysterious usefulness. 

But I accept that, in the past, before proprietorship was estab- 
lished, inhabitants of a host of other worlds have — dropped here, 
ho^qwd here, wafted, sailed, flown, motored — ^walked here, for all 
I know — been pulled ha'e, been pushed; have come sin^y, have 
OHne in enonnous numbers; have visited occasicmally, have visited 
periodically for hunting, trading, rq>lenisliing harems, mining: have 
been unable to stay here, have established colonies here, have been 
lost here; far^advanced pet^es, or things, and primitive pecqdes or 
whatever tbey were: white ones, black ones, yellow ones 

I have a very cmvindng datum that the andent Britons were 
blue ones. 

Of course we are told by convenUonal anthn^lo^sts that they 
Mtly painted themselves blue, but in our own advanced anthrc^logy, 
they were veritable blue ones 

Aam^ of PhUosophy, 14-51: 

Note of a blue child bom in En^and. 

That's atavian. 

Giants and fairies. We accept them, of course. Or, if we pride 
ourselves upon being awfully far-advanced, I dont know bow to 
sustain our oHiceit except by very largdy going far back. Science 
of to-day — ^the superstition of to-morrow. Science of to-morrow — 
the superstiticm of to-day. 

Notice of a stone ax, 17 inches long: 9 inches across broad end. 
{Proc. Soc. oj Ants, of Scotland, 1-9-184.) 

Amer. Antiquarian, 18-60: 

Copper as from an Ohio mound: 22 inches long; weight 38 
pounds. 

Amer. Atttkropohgist, n. s,, 8-329: 

Stone ax found at Birchwood, Wisconso — exhibited in the col- 
lection of the Missouri Historical Society — found with "the pointed 
end embedded in the soil" — for all I know, may have droiq>ed there 
— a8 inches Iraig, 14 wide, 11 thick — weight 300 pounds. 

Or the footprints, in sandstcme, near C^rs<Hi, Nevada — each [Hint 
j8 to 30 inches long. {Amer. Jour. Sci., 3-a&-i39.) 

These footprints are very clear and well-dSned: rq>roducti<»i of 
them io the Journal— hat they assimilate with the System, like sour 
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appks to other ^sterns: so Pnrf. Matsb, a k^al and anscnqnloas 
systemattst, argoes: 

"The size of these foo^siiits and spedaOy the width betireen the 
right and left series, arc strong evidence that they were not made by 
men, as has been so generally stqjposed." 

So these adnders. Stiaof^eTS of Minerva. De^wradoes of dis- 
re^rd. Above aD, or bdow all, the anthropolo^ts. I'm io^ired 
with a new insult — some one offends me: I wish to eipress almost 
abstriute contempt fw him — he's a systematistic antbroptdo^L 
Simply to read something of this kind is not so inqicessive as to see 
for one's self: if any me will take the trouble to lock, up these foot- 
ptJBta, as pictured in the Journal, he will other agree with ¥mi. 
Blaish at fed that to deny them is to indicate a mind as profoandfy 
enslaved by a system as was ever the humble intellect of a medieval 
monk. Tbe reasonii^ <A this representative phantom of the chosen, 
<ff of the ^lectial ^ipearances idio sit in jnd^nait, or condemnatim, 
npCHi us of the mote neariy real: 

That there never were giants upon this earth, because ^gantic 
foot]Kints are more gi^ntic than prints made by men who are not 
giants. 

We think of ^ants as occaacHia] vtsitus to this earth. Of course 
— Stonefunge, for instance. It may be that, as time goes on, we 
shall have to admit that there are ranains of mai^ tremendous hah . 
itation of giants i^on this earth, and that their ^ipearant^s hoe 
were more than casual — but thdr bones — or tbe absence of their 

£zcq>t — that, no matter bow cheerful and Tmsns{Hdous my dis- 
portion may be, when I go to the American Museum of Natural 
Histwy, dark cynicisms arise the munent I come to the fossils — <x 
old hemes that have been found nptm this earth — gigantic thii^ — 
that have been reconstructed into terrifying but "proper" dinosaurs 
— but my uncbeerfulness 

Tbe dodo did it 

On one of tbe floors below the fossils, they have a reconstructed 
dodo. It's frankly a fiction: it's labded as such — but it's been 
reconstructed so deveriy and so amvindn^y 

Fairies. 

"Faiiy crosses." 

Earper's Weekly, 50-715: 

That, near the point where the Blue Ridge and the Alle^ieny 
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Mountuns unite, north of Patrick County, Virginia, tnaoy little 
sttne crosses have been found. 

A race M tiny bdngs. 

They CTiidfieid codnncbes. 

Exquisite beings— but the cniel^ of the exqui^te. In their 
diminutive way th^ were human beings. They crucified. 

The "fairy crosses," we are told in Harper's Weekly, range in 
wn^t from one-quarter of an ounce to an ounce: but it is said, in 
the Scientific American, 79-395, that some oS them are no larger 
than the head of a pin. 

Th^ have been found in two other states, but all in Virginia are 
strictly localized aa and alijug Bull Mountain. 

We are reminded of the fT''"<>q<' seals in Ireland. 

I sui^wse they f dl there. 

Some are Roman crosses, s(Hne St. Andrew's, some Maltese. This 
time we are ^tared contact with the anthropologists and have getrio- 
gists instead, but I am afraid that the relief to our finer, or more 
neariy real, sensibilities will not be very great. The geologists were 
called upon to explain the "fairy crosses." Th«r reqwnse was the 
usual scientific tropism — "Geologists say that they are crystals." 
The writer in Harper's Weekly points out that this "hold up," or 
this anesthetic, if theoretic science be little but attempt to assuage 
pangs of the unexplained, fails to account for the localized distribu- 
tiMis of these objects — ^which make me think of both aggregatitn 
and separation at the bottom of the sea, if from a wrecked ship, 
^milar objects should fall in large numbers but at different times. 

But some are Roman crosses, some St. Andrew's, some Maltese. 

Conceivably there mi^t be a mineral that would have a diversity 
of getKuetric forms, at the same time restricted to scxne expression (^ 
the cross, because snowflakes, for instance, have diver»fy but re- 
striction to the hexagtm, but the gealty geologists, cold-blooded as 
astronomers and chemists and all the other deep-sea fishes — thou^ 
less profoundly of the pseudo-saved than the wretched anthropolo- 
gists—disregarded the veiy datum — that it was wise to disregard: 

That the "fairy crosses" are not all made of the same material. 

It's the same old disregard, or it's the same old psycho-trc^ism, 
or process of assimilation. Oystals are geometric forms. Crystals 
are included in the System. So ttien "fairy crosses" are crystals. 
But that different minerals should, in a few different regions, be 
in^ired to turn into different forms of the cross — is the kind of 
resistance that we call leas nearly real than our own acc^tances. 
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We now come to some "cursed" little things that are of the 'lost," 
'out for the "salvaticMi" of irtiidi sdentific missionaries have done 
their dam-dest 

"Pigmy fliDts." 

They can't vety well be denied. 

They're lost and wdl known. 

"Pigmy flints" are tiny, prehistoric inqJements. Some of them 
are a quarter of an inch in size. England, India, France, South 
Africa — they've beoi found in many parts of the wc^d — ^whether 
showered there or not They bdong hi^ up in the froth of the 
accursed: they are not denied, and they have not been disr^arded; 
there is an abundant literature iq»n this subject One attempt to 
rationalize them, or assimilate them, or take them into the scientific 
fold, has been the notion that they were toys of prehistoric duldren. 
It sounds reas(»iable. But, of course, by the reasonable we mean 
that for which the equally reasonable, but opposing, has not been 
found out — except that we modify that by saying that, though 
nothing's finally reas(»iable, some phenomena have hi^ier aj^rori- 
mations to Reasonableness than have others. Against the notion of 
toys, the higher Eq)proximati(»i is that where "[Mgmy flints" are 
found, all flints are pinnies — at least so in India, where, iriien larger 
implements have been found in the same [dace, there are separatioos 
by strata. (Vt^lsoo.) 

The datum that, just at [Hiesent, kads me to aaxpi that these 
Sints were made by bdngs about the aze of pickles, is a point 
brought out by Prof. Wilson (Kept. National Museum, 1893-455): 

Not only that the Sints are tiny but that the chip^Hng iqxBi them 
is "minute." « 

Stn^e for eipres^<Hi, in the mind of a iQth-centory-tt^ of an 
idea that did not beliHig to his era: 

In Science Gossip, 1896-36, R. A. Gal^ says: 

"So fine is the chi[^»ng that to see the wwkmanship s magnify* 
ing glass is necessary. 

I think that woiUd be absolutdy convindi^, if there were any- 
thing — absolutely anything — either that tiny bein^, from pickle to 
cucumber-stature made these thmgs, or that ordinary savages made 
them under magnifying glasses. 

Hie idea that we are now going to devdt^, or perpetrate, is rather 
iotensdy of the accursed, or the advanced. It's a loet soul, I admit 
—or boast— but it fits In. Or, as cwiventional as ever, our own 
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method is the sdentific method of as^milating. It assimilates, if we 
think of the inliabitants of Elvera 

By the way, I forgot to tell the name of the {Rant's world: 

Mmstrator. 

Spindle-shaped world — about 100,000 miles along its major axis — 
more details to be published later. 

But our coming in^iratiiHi fits in, if we think of the inhabitants 
ot Elvera as having only visited here: having, in hordes as dense as 
clouds of bats, come here, upon hunting excursions — for mice, I 
should say: for bees, veiy likely — or most likely of all, or inevitably, 
to convert the heathen here — horrified with any one who would 
gorge himself with more than a bean at a time; fearful for the souls 
of beings who would guzzle more than a dew drop at a time — hordes 
ol tiny missionaries, determined that right should prevail, detennia- 
ing right by their own minutenesses. 

They must have been missionaries. 

Only to be -is motion to convert or assimilate scMnething else. 

The idea iww is that tiny creatures coming here Irosn their own 
little world, which may be Eros, though I call it Elvera, would flit 
from the exquisite to the enormous— gulp (A a fair-^zed terrestrial 
animal — half a dozen of them gone and soon digested. One falls 
into a brook — torn away in a mighty torrent 

Or never anything but conventional, we adept from Darwin: 

"The getdogical records are incomplete." 

Their flints would survive, but, as to their fragile bodies— one 
might as well search for [sehistoric frost-traceries. A little Miiij- 
wind — Elverean carried away a hundred yards — ^body never found 
by his companions. They'd mourn for the dqiarted. CcnventitHial 
emotion to have: th^'d mourn. There'd have to be a funeral: 
there's no getting away from funerals. So I adopt an explanation 
that I take from the anthropologists: burial in effigy. Perh^)S the 
Elvereans would not come to this earth again until many years later 
— another distressing occurrence — one litde mausoleum fw all 
burials in eEBgy. 

Xondon Times, July 20, 1836: 

That, early in July, 1836, swne boys were searching for rabbits' 
burrows in the rocky formation, near Edinburgh, known as Arthur's 
Seat. In the side of a cliff, they came upon some thio sheets of 
slate, which they pulled out 

Little cave. 

Sevoiteen tiny coEBns^ i:„,i -^-Google 
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Three or four indies long. 

In the a^ns were miniature wooden figures. Tb^ woe dressed 
differently both in s^le and material. There were two tias of 
a^ co&as each, and a third tier hegun, with one coffin. 

The extraordinary datum, which has especially made mystery 
here: 

That the a^ios had been dqpodted sinjjy, In the little cave, and 
at intervals of many years. In the first tia, the coffins were quite 
decayed, and the writings had moldered away. In the second tier, 
the dFects of age had not advanced so far. And the t<q> ct^Qn was 
quite recent-lo(^ing. 

In the Prcceedhigs of the Society of Antiquarians of Scottatid, 
3-13-460, there is a full account of this find. Three of the cotGns 
and three of the figures are pictured. 

So Elvera with its dOwny forests and its micnscopic oyster shdis 
— and if the Elvereans be not very far-advanced, they taXe baths— 
with ^»nges the size of pin heads 

Or that catastrophes have occuned: that fragments of EIvos have 
fallen to this earth: 

In Popular Science, 30-S3, Frauds Bingham, writing of the oxals 
and ^wnges and shells and ctinoids that Dr. Hahn had asserted that 
he had found in meteorites, says, judging by the iAotogr^)hs <A 
them, that their "notable peculiari^' is their "extreme smaEness." 
The corals, lor instance, are about one-twentieth the uze of terres- 
trial corals. "They r^resent a veritable ptgn^ animal woild," says 
Bingham. 

The inhaHtants of McNistrator and Elvera were [vimitives, I think, 
at the time of their occanonal visits to this earth--thouf^, of course, 
in a quasi-extstence, anything that we semi-phantoms call evidence 
of anything may be just as good evidence of anything dse. Log^ 
dans and detectives and jurymen and suspidous wives and members 
of the Royal Astroaotnic Sodety recognize this indeterminateneas, 
bat have the d^usioo that in the method of agreement there is final, 
OT real evidence. The method is good enough for an "existence" 
that is only semi-real, but also it is the method of reasoning by which 
witches were burned, and by which ghosts have been feared. I'd 
not like to be so unadvanced as to deny witches and ^losts, but I 
do think that there never have been witches and ^losts like those 
of p(^ular supposition. But stnies of them have been stq^MTtcd 
by astonishing fabrications of details and of different amounts io 
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So, if a giant left impresalcHis of his bare feet In the grouitd, that 
is not to say that he was a primitive — bulk of culture out taking the 
Kiieif^ cure. So, if Stonehenge is a large, but (Hily roughly 
gecmietric craistructioD, the inattention to details by its builders — 
signifies anything you fdease — ambitious dwarfe or j^ts — if giants, 
that they were little more than cave men, or that they were post- 
in^Hcs^onist architects from a very far-advanced ctvilizatKHi. 

If there are other wcwlds, there are tutdary worlds— or that Kep- 
ler, for instance, could not have been absolutely wrong: that his 
notion of an angel assigned to push along and guide each {danet 
may not be veiy acceptable, but that, abstractedly, or in the notira 
of a tutelary rdation, we may find accq>tance. 

Only to be is to be tutfjaiy. 

Our genera] expression: 

lliat "everything" in Intennedlateness is not a thing, but is an 
endeavor to bectHne something — by breaking away from its con- 
tinuity, or mergii^ away, with all other i^enomena — b an attempt 
to break away from the very essence of a relative existence and 
become abstdute — if It have not surrendered to, <x become port of, 
s«ne higher attempt: 

That to this imxkxss thare are two aspects: 

AttracticNa, or the aptit of everything to assimilate all other 
things — if it have not given in and subordinated to — or have not 
been as^tnil&ted by — some higher attempted system, unity, organ- 
ization, entity, hannony, equilibrium 

And repulsion, ot the attenqit of everything to delude or dis- 
regard the unasstmilable. 

Univosality of the process: 

Anything conceivable: 

A tree. It is doing all it can to assimilate substances of the soil 
and substances of the air, and sunshine, too, into tree-substance: 
obversely it is rejecting or excluding or disregarding that which it 
f BH not assimilate. 

Cow grazing, jAg rooting, tiger stalking; frianets trying, or acting, 
to cs^>tnre comets; rag pickers and the Christian reli^on, and a cat 
dowj headfirst in a garbage can; nations fighting for more territory, 
sciences correlating the data they can, trust' magnates organizing, 
chorus giri out for a little late sulkier — all of them stopped some* 
nhere by the unassimilable. Chorus girl and the bnriled lobsto*. 
If the eats not shdl and all she npnseats universal failure to poBi- 
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tivize. Also, if she does she represents universal failure to poativixe: 
ber ensuing disorders will translate her to the Negative Abscriuteu 

Or Sdence and some of our cursed bard-shdled data. 

One speaks of the tutelarian as if it were something distinct Id 
itself. So one speaks of a tree, a saint, a barrd of pork, the Roclqr 
Mountains. One ^leaks of misacn^es, as if they were positively 
different, or had identity of their own, or were a species by them- 
sdves. To the Intermediatist, everything that seems to have iden- 
tity is only attempted identity, and every ^)edes is continuous with 
all other spedes, ot that which is called the ^)eclfic is cmly emphasis 
opcm some a^wct of the general. If there are cats, they're only 
em[diasis \^oa universal felini^. There is nothing that does not 
partake of that of which the missionary, or the tutelary, is the 
^)ecia]. Every conversation is a conflict of missionaries, each try- 
ing to convert the other, to assimilate, «- to make the other similar 
to himself. If no progress be made, mutual repul^on will follow. 

If other worlds have ever in the past had relations with this earth, 
th^ were attempted posltivizations: to extend themselves, by aA- 
onies, upon this earth; to convert, or assimilate, indigenous inhabi- 
tants of this earth. 

Or parent-worlds and thpir coltnies here- 

Super-Romanimus 

Or where the first Romans came from. 

It's as good as the Romulus and Remus story. 

Super-Isradmus 

Or that, de^te modem reasoning upon this stdiject, there wu 
once something that was super-parental or tutelary to early orientals. 

Azuria, which was tutdaiy b> the early Britons: 

Azuria, whence came the blue Britons, whose descendants grad* 
ually diluting, like bludog in a wash-tub, where a faucet's turned 
on, have been most emfdiasized of sub-tutelarians, (M* assimilates 
ever since. 

Worids that were <mce tutdarian worlds— befiwe this earth b» 
came sole pn^rty of one of them — their attempts to convert or 
assimilate— but then the state that comes to all things in their 
missionary-frustrations — unacoeptance by all stomachs of scKne 
things; rejection by all societies <rf some units; ^aciers that sixl 
over and cast out stones 

Repul^(HL Wrath of the bafDed missionary. There Is do other 
wrath. All repulsion is reaction to the unasaimilaMe. 

So then the wrath (^ J 
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Because suRoaDding peoples of this earth would not assiinflate 
with ha owD colonists in the part of the earth that we now call 
England. 

I don't know that there has ever been more nearly just, reason- 
able, oc logical wrath, in this earth's history— if there is no other 
wradi. 

Tlie wrath of Azuria, because the other peoples of this earth would 
not turn blue to suit her. 

History is a department of human delusion that interests us. We 
are aUe to 0ve a little advancement to history. In the vitrified 
Sorts ot a few parts of Europe, we find data that the Humes and 
Gibbons have disregarded. 

The vitrified forts surrounding England, but not in England. 

The vitrified forts of Scotland, Ireland, Brittany, and Bohemia. 

Or that, once upon a time, with electric blasts, Azuria tried to 
swipe this earth dear of the peoples who resisted her. 

The vast blue bulk of Azuria appeared in the sky. Clouds turned 
green. The sun was formless and purple in the vibrations of wrath 
that were emanating frcxn Azuria. The whitish, or yellowish, or 
brownish peoples of Scotland, Ireland, Brittany, and Bohemia fled 
to hill tops and built forts. In a real existence, hill tops, or easiest 
accessibility to an aerial enemy, would be the last choice in refuges. 
But here, in qua^-existence, if we're accustomed to run to hill tops, 
in times of daiiger, we run to them just the same, even with danger 
closest to hill tops. Very common in .quasi-eiistence; attempt to 
escape by running closer to the pursuing. 

lliey built forts, or already had forts, on hill tc^is. 

S<Hnething poured electricity upon them. 

The stones of these forts exist to this day, vitrified, or mdted and 
turned to^ass. 

llie archsologists have jumped from one conclu^on to another, 
like the "raiiHd chamois" we read of a while ago, to account for 
vitrified forts, always restricted by the commandment that unless 
their conclusions confumed to sudt toiets as Exclusionism, of the 
System, th^ would be excommunicated. So archxologists, in their 
medieval dread of excommunication, have tried to explain vitrified 
forts in terms of terrestrial experience. We find in their insufGcien- 
cies the same old assimilating of all that could be assimilated, and 
disregard for the unassimilable, conventionalizing into the explana- 
tion that vitrified forts were made 1^ prehistoric peoples who built 
Tiat fireB — often remote from wood-supply — to mdt externally, and 
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to cement together, the sttmes of their onstnictitHis. But negative- 
ness alwajrs: so within itsdf a science can never be hfunogmeoos or 
unified or harmooious. So Miss Russel, in the Journal oj the B. 
A. A., has pointed out that it is seldom that single stones, to say 
nothing of Icog walls, of laige bouses that are bunied to the ground, 
are vitrified. 

If we pay a little attention to this subject, ourselves, before start- 
ing to write upcm it, which is one of the ways of being more nearly 
real than (^positions so far encountered by us, we find: 

That the stones of these forts are vitrified in no reference to 
cementing them: that they are cemrated here and there, in streaks, 
as if special blasts had struck, or played, upon them. 

Then one thinks of lightning? 

Once upon a time something mdted, in streaks, the stones of forts 
m the t(q» of hills in Scotland, Ireland, Brittany, and Bohemia. 

Lightning selects the isolated and con^icuous. 

But some of the vitrified forts are not upon tops fit hUls: scKne 
are very inoms[ucuous: their walls too are vitrified in streaks. 

Something once had effect, »milar to li^tning, uptMi forts, mostly 
on bills, in Scotland, Ireland, Brittany, and BcAemia. 

But upon hills, all over the rest of the world, are remains of forts 
that are not vitrified. 

There is only one crime, in the local sense, and that is not to turn 
blue, if the gods are blue: but, in the tmiveraal sense, the <Hie crime 
is not to turn the gods tbonselves green, if you're green. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

y'^VNE <rf the most extraordinary of {dieoometia, <x alleged i^ie- 
V^ Domena, of psydiic researdi, or alleged reseaicb — if in qua^- 
existence there never has been real research, but only ^)prcHdma- 
ticms to research that merge avay, or that are continuoua with, 
prejudice and convenience 

"Stone-throwing." 

It's attributed to poltngeists. They're mischievous spirits. 

Poltergeists do not assimilate with our own present qua^-^tem, 
irtiich is an attempt to correlate denied or disregarded data as i^e- 
DtHuena of extra-t^uric forces, expressed in phy^cal tenns. Tbere- 
ton X regard poltergeists as evil c^ false or discordant or absurd — 
names that we give to various degrees or a^>ects of the unas^mil- 
able, u" that which resists attempts to organize, harmonize, system* 
atlze, cr, in short, to positivlze — names that we give to our recogni- 
tima of the negative state. I don't care to deny poltergeists, be- 
cause I suq)ect that later, when we're more enlightened, wr vbai 
■we widen the range of our credulities, or take tm mwe of that 
Increase of ignorance that is called knowledge, poltergeists may 
become assimilable. Then they'll be as reasonable as trees. By 
reason ahlenesa I mean that which assimilates with a dominant tone, 
or system, or a major Ixxly <rf thought — which is, itself, of course, 
hypnosis and delu^on — developing, however, in our acceptance, to 
hig^ and hitler aj^roximadons to realness. The poltergeists are 
now evil or absurd to me, [»oporti(HiateIy to their {vesent unassimil- 
ableness, compounded, however, with the factor of their possible 
fature as^milableness. 

We hig in the poltei^dsts, because some of oar own data, or 
allied data, merge away Indistinguishably with data, or alleged 
data, of them: 

btstances of sttHies that have been thrown, or that have fallen, 
tqxm a small area, f nun an unseen and undetectable source. 

Londtm Times, AptH 37, 1S73: 

"Fnxn 4 o'clock, Thursday aftemotHi, until half past eleven, 

Thursday ni{^t, the houses, 56 and 58 Reverdy Road, Bermonds^, 

167 
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wen assafled with stones and other missiles coining frcHn an t 
quarter. Two children were injured, every window broken, and 
several articles of furniture were destroyed. Although there was a 
strong body of policemen scattered in the nd^borhood, they coold 
not trace the direction whence the stones were thrown." 

"Other missiles" make a complication here. But if the ^presakm 
means tin cans and old shoes, and if we accept that the directiiKi 
could not be traced because it never occurred to any one to look 
upward — why we've lost a good deal of our [Mtivindalism by this 
time. 

London Timei, Sept. i6, 1841 ; 

That, in the home of Mrs. Charton, at Sutton Courthouse, Sutton 
Lane, Chiswick, windows had been broken "by some unseen agent" 
Every attempt to detect the perpetrates failed. The man^oa was 
detached and surrounded by high walls. No other building was 
near it 

The police were called. Two constables, as^sted by members of 
the bouseh(dd, guarded the house, but the windows OMitinued to be 
broken "both in front and b^ind the house." 

Or the floating islands that are often staticmary in , the Supeiv 
Sargasso Sea; and atmospheric disturbances that sometimes affect 
them, and bring things down within sniall areas, upon this eartli, 
fnnn temp(»^Iy stationary sources. 

Super-Sargasso Sea and the beaches of its floating islands from 
which I think, or at least accept, pebbles have talleo: 

Wolverhampton, England, June, i860 — violent storm — fall of 
so many little black pebbles that they were cleared away by shovd- 
ing (La Sd. Pour Tous, 5-264) ; great number of small black stones 
that fell at Birmingham, England, Aug., 1858 — violent st<»m — said 
to be similar to some basalt a few leagues from Birmingham (Rept. 
Brit. Assoc., 1S64-37); pebbles described as "common wattf-w(»n 
pebbles" that fell at Palestme, Texas, July 6, 1888 — "of a forma- 
ti(»i not found near Palestine" (W. H. Perry, Sergeant, Signal 
Corps), Monthly Weather Review, July, 1888); round, smooth 
pebbles at Kandahor, 1834 (Am. J. Set., 1-26-161); "a number of 
stones of peculiar formation and shapes, unknown in this neighbor- 
hood, fell in a tornado at Hillsboro, 111., May 18, 1883." (Monthly 
Weather Review, May, 1883.) 

Pebbles from aerial beaches and terrestrial pebbles as jvoducts of 
whirlwinds, so merge in these instances that, though it's interesting 
to hear of things of peculiar shape that have fallen from the sky, 
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it seans best to pay little attentioD here, aod to find phenomena of 
the Super-Sargasso Sea remote from the merger: 

To this requirement we have three ad^taticns: 

Pebbles that fell where no whiriwind to which to attribute them 
could be learned of; 

Pel)Mes which fdl in hail so large that incredibly could that hail 
have been formed in this earth's atmosi^ere; 

Pebbles which fell and were, Imig aiterward, followed by more 
pebbles, as if from some acdal, stationary source, in the same place. 

In Sqytember, 1898, there was a stoiy in 3 New York new^>ap», 
of lightning — (»- an appearance of luminosity? — in Jamaica — some- 
thing had struck a tree: near the tree were found some small pebbles. 
It was said that the pebbles had fallen from the sky, with the 
lightning. But the insultr to orthodoxy was that th^ were not 
angular fragments such as might have been bn^en from a stony 
meteorite; that th^ were "water-worn pebbles." 

In the geogra{ditcal vagueness of a mainland, the explanation "up 
bom cne ^ace and down in another" is always good, and is never 
ovavotkei, until the instances are massed as they are in this book: 
but, upon this occasion, in the relatively small area of Jamaica, 
there was no wlurlwind findablo— however "there in the first irface" 
bobs up. 

MontHy Weather Review, Aug., 1898-365: 

That the goveinment meteorologist had investigated: bad rqxrted 
that a tree had been struck by lightning, and that small water-worn 
pebbles had been found near the tree: but that similar pebbles could 
be found all over Jamaica. 

Monthly Weather Review, Sqit., 1915-446: 

Prof. Fassig gives an account <^ a fall of hail that occurred in 
'Maryland, June 32, 1915: hailstones the size of baseballs "not at 
all unc«nm<ML" 

"An interesting, but uncmifirmed, account stated that small 
pebUes were found at the cento' of some of the larger hail gathered 
at Annf^xdis. The young man who rdated the sbxy offered to 
I»t>duce the pebbles, but has not done so." 

A footnote: 

"Since writing this, the author states that he has received some 
<^ the pebbles." 

When a young man "produces" pebbles, that's as convincing as 
anything else I've ever heard of, though no more ocmvindng than, 
if having told of ham sandwiches falling tram the sky, he should 
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"produce" ham sandwiches. If this "reluctaDce" be admitted by 
us, we coTTdate it with a datum reported by a Weather Bunan 
observer, signi^ing that, whether the pebbles had been somewbefe 
aloft a long time or not, some of the hailstones that fell with tbem, 
had been. The datum is that some of these hailattmes were com- 
posed of from twenty to twmty-five layers altematdy of dear Ice 
and snow-ice. Is wtbodox terms I argue that a fair-^zed hailstooe 
falls from the clouds with velocity sufficient to wann it so that it 
would not take on even one layer of ice. To put on twenty layers 
of ice, I coDcrive of something that had not fallen at all, but had 
rolled somewhere, at a l^urely rate, for a long time. 
We now have a commonplace datum that is familiar in two 



little, Eiymmetric objects of metal that fdl at Orenbuig, Russia, 
Sept, 1824 {fA«. Mai; 4-8-463)- 

A seccmd fall of these crfijects, at Orenburg, Russia, Jan. 35, 1835 
(Quar. Jour. Roy. Inst., 1838-1-447). 

I now think of the disk of Tarbes, but wheo first I came vpan 
these data I was impressed only with recurrence, because the objects 
of Orenburg were described as crystals of pyrites, or suli^iate <tf 
iron. I bad no noticm of metallic objects that mi^t have been 
shaped or nudded by means other than ciystalli2ation, until I came 
to Arago's account of these occurrences {(Euvres, 11-644). Here 
the analysis g^ves 70 per cent, red oxide of ircm, and sulfur and 
loss by ignition 5 per cent. It seems to me acceptable that iron with 
considerably less than 5 per cent sulphur in it is not iron pyrites — 
then little, rusty iron objects, shaped by some other means, have 
fallen, four months apart, at the same [^ace. M. Arago expresses 
asttmishment at this idienc»nenon of recurrence so familiar to us. 

Altogether, I find opening before us, vistas of heresies to wfaidi I, 
for <Hie, must shut my eyes. I have always been in sympathy with 
the dogmatists and exclusionists: that is plain in our opraing lines: 
that to seem to be is falsely and arbitrarily and dogmatically to 
exclude. It is only that exclusionists who are good in the nineteenth 
century are evil in the twentieth century. Constantly we fed a 
mnging away into infinitude; but that this book shall approximate 
to form, or that our data shall approximate to organization, or that 
we shall ^iproximate to intdligibility, we have to call oursdves 
back ccmstantly from wandering off into infinitude. The thing that 
we do, however, is to make our own outline, or the diffenoce b^ 
tween what we indude and lAat we exclude, vague. 
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Hw crux here, and tbe limit beyond which we may not go — very 
much — is: 

Acceptance tliat there is a region that we call the Super-Sargasso 
Sea — ^not yet fully acc^ted, but a [utivisional posititm that has 
received a great deal of support 

But is it a part of this earth, and does it levtAve with and over 
t]n^ earth 

does it flatly ovM^e this earth, not revolving with and over 
this earth 

That this earth does not revolve, and is not round, or roundish, 
at all, but is continuous with the rest of its system, so that, if one 
could break away from the traditions of the geogr^beis, one might 
-walk and walk, and OHne to Mais, and then find Mais continooua 
^th Jupiter? 

1 su[q>ose some day such qumes will sound absurd — tbe thing 
■will be so obvious 

Because it is v»y difficult to me to concave of little metallic ob- 
jects hanging [Hedsely over a small town in Russia, tot four 
months, if revolving, unattached, with a revtJving earth 

It may be that something aimed at that town, and then later took 
another shot. 

These are speculations that seem to me to be evO relativdiy to 
these early years in the twentieth century 

Just now, I accept that this earth is — not round, of course: that 
is very old-fashioned — but roundish, or, at least, that it has what is 
called form of its own, and does revolve upon its axis, and in an 
orbit around the sun. I only accept these old traditional noti<His 

And that above it are regions of su^>ension that revolve with it: 
from which objects fall, by disturbances of various kinds, and then, 
later, fall again, m tbe same i^ace: 

Montldy Weather Review, May, 1884-134: 

Report from the Signal Service observer, at BismarA, Dakota: 

That, at 9 o'clock, in the evening of May 33, 1884, sharp sounds 
wne heard throughout the dty, caused 1^ a fall of flinty stones 
striking against windows. 

Fifteen hours later another fall of flinty stones occurred at Bift- 
marck. 

There is 00 r^>ort of stones having fallen anywhere else. 

This is a thhig of the ultra-damned. All Editors of scientific pub* 
Ucations read tbe Monthly Weather Review and frequently cofqr 
firom it The noise made by the stones of Bismarck, rattling against 
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ttkee vindovs, may be in a language that aviators wiU some day 
ioterpret: but it was a noise entirely surrouDded by silences. Of 
this ultra-damned tliiDg, there U no mention, findable by me, in any 
other pablication. 

The size of some haJIstcmes has worried many meteorologists — 
but not text-bocdt meteorologists. I know of no more serene occu- 
pation than that of writing text-books — though writing for the War 
Cry, of the Salvation Army, may be equally unadventurous. Id the 
drowsy tranquillity of a test-book, we eaMly and unintelligently read 
of dust particles around which icy rain fums, h^stones, in tb^ 
fall, then increasing by accretion — but in the meteorolo^cal jour- 
nals, we read often of air-^aces nucleating hailstones 

But it's the size of the things. Dip a marble in icy water. Dip 
and dip and dip it. If you're a resolute dipfier, you will, after a 
wtule, have an object the size of a baseball--but I think a thing 
could fall frcHn the moon in that length of time. Also the strata of 
them. The Maryland hailstones are unusual, but a dozen strata 
have often been counted. Ferrd gives an instance of thirteen strata. 
Such considerations led Prof. SchwedoS to argue that some bul- 
stones are not, and can not, be generated in this earth's atmo^here 
• — that they come frwn somewhere else. Now, in a relative existence, 
nothing can of itself be diher attractive <x repulsive: its effects are 
functions of its associations or implications. Many of our data 
have been taken from very conservative scientific sources: it waa 
not until their discordant implications, or irreconcilabUities with the 
System, were perceived, that excommunication was pronounced 
against them. 

Prof. Scfawedoff's p^er was read before the British Association 
(Kept, of 1883, p. 453)- 

The in^^catioD, and the repulsiveness of the implicati(»i to the 
snug and tight little exdusicmists of i88a — though we hold out that 
they were functioning well and ably relatively to 1882 

That there is water — oceans <» lakes and ponds, or rivers of it — 
that there is water away from, and yet not far-remote fn»n, tbia 
earth's atmosphere and gravitation 

The pain of it: 

That the snug little system of 1882 would be ousted from ita 
reposefulness 

A whole new sdoice to leam: 

The Sdeoce of Super-GeograiJiy ,^ , 
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And Science is a turtle that says that its own sheD endoses all 
things. 

So the members of the British Association. To some of them 
Prof. Schwedf^'s ideas were like slaps <»i the back ot an enviroo- 
ment-denying turtle: to some of them his here^ was like an offering 
of meat, raw and dripping, to milk-fed lambs. Some of them 
bleated like lambs, and some of them turled like turtles. We used 
to crucify, but now we ridicule: or, in the loss of vigor of all prog- 
ress, the ^ike has etherealized into the laugh. 

Sir William Thomson ridiculed the heresy, with the pbantomosi- 
ties of his era: 

That all bodies, such as hailstones, if away from this earth's at- 
mo^ibere, would have to move at planetary velocity — ^which would 
be poeitivdy reasuiable if the pronouncements of St. Isaac were 
an)rthing but articles of faith — that a hailstone falling through this 
earth's atmosphere, with planetary veloci^, would perform 13,000 
times as much work as would raise an equal weight of water one 
degree centigrade, and therefore never fall as a hailstone at all; be 
tnwe than melted — supw-volatalized 

These turls and these bleats of pedantry— though we insist that, 
relatively to 1883, these turis and bleats should be regarded as re- 
qiectfully as we r^;ard rag dolls that keep infants occupied and 
noisdess — it is the survival of rag dolls into maturity that we object 
to— so these pious and mdve ones who believed that 13,000 times 
something could have — that is, in quasi-existence — an exact and 
calculable resultant, whereas there is — in quasi-existence — nothing 
that can, except by delusion and conveuieace, be called a unit, in 
the first place — whose devotions to St Isaac required blind belief hi 
formulas of falling bodies 

Against data that were piling up, in their own time, of slow-faltlng 
metetmtes; "milk warm" ones admitted even by Farrington and 
Merrill; at least cme icy meteorite nowhere denied by the present 
orthodoxy, a datum as accessible to Thomson, in 1883, as it is now 
to us, because it was an occurrence of i860. Beans and needles and 
tacks and a magnet Needles and tacks adhere to and systematize 
relatively to a magnet, but, if some beans, too, be caught up, they 
are irrecondlables to this system and dr<^ right out of it. A mem- 
ber of the Salvation Army may hear over and over data that seem 
so memorable to an evolutiwiist. It seems remarkable that they do 
not influence him— <«ie finds that he can not remember them. It is 
incredible that Sir William Thomsw had never beard of slow-falling, 
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cold meteorites. It a simply that be bad tio power to i 
such irreconcilabilities. 

And tben Mr. Symons again. Mr. Symons was a man who pn^ 
aUy did more for the science of nxieonAogy than did any other 
man of his time: therefore he probably did more to bold back the 
science of meteorology than did ai^ other man of bis time. In 
Nature, 41-13$, Mr. Symons says that Prof. Scbwedt^'s ideas are 
"v«y droll." 

I tbink that even more amusing is our own acc^tance that, not 
very far above this earth's surface, is a region that will be the 
subject of a idiole new sdoice — super-geognqihy— with which we 
shall immortalize ourselves in the resentments of the schoolboys of 
the future 

Pebbles and fragmoits of meteors and things frcnn Mars and 
Jnpiter and Azuria: wedges, delayed messages, cannon ball^ brida, 
nails, coal and coke and charcoal and (tensive old cargoes— things 
that coat in ice in some f^ods and things that get into areas so 
warm that they putrefy — or that there are all the climates of geog- 
r^hy in super-geography. I shall have to accept that, floating in 
the sky of this earth, tb^e often are fields of ice as extensive as 
those oa the Arctic Ocean — volumes of water in \^ch are many 
fishes and frogs — tracts of land covered with caterpillars 

AviatOTS of the future. They fly up and up. Then they get out 
and walk. The fishing's good: the bait's right there. They find 
messages frcHn other worlds — and within three wedcs that's a big 
trade wnked up in forged messages. Sometime I shafl write a 
guide boc^ to the Super-Sagasso Sea, for aviators, but jttst at pres- 
ent there wouldn't be much call for it 

We now have mrae of our expression iq»n haO as a omcomitan^ 
or more data of things that have fallen fnsn the sky, with bail. 

In general, the expression is: 

These things may have been raised from some other part of the 
earth's surface, in whirlwinds, or may not have fallen, and may 
have been upoo the ground, in the first place — but were the haO- 
stones found with them, rmsed from some other part of the earths 
surface, or were the hailstones upaxi the ground, in the fiist place? 

As I said b^ore, this ezpres^on is meanin^ess as to a few in- 
stances; it is reasonable to think of stnne coincidence between tbe 
fall of bail and the fall of other things: hut, inasmuch as there have 
been a good many instances, — we b^in to sa^)ect that this is not 
so much a book we're writing as a sanitarium foe overworked coind- 
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dences. If not craceivably could very large bailstcMua and lumpe erf 
ice fomi in this earth's atmosphere, and so then had to come from 
external re^ms, then other things in or accompanying vay large 
hailstones and lumps of ice came from external regions — ^wbich vtx- 
ries us a little: we may be instantly translated to the Positive 
Absidute. 

Cosmos, 13-130, quotes a Virginia new^iaper, that fishes said to 
have been catfishes, a foot long, some of Uiem, had fallen, in 1853, 
at Nwfolk, Virginia, with hail. 

V^cetable debris, not only nuclear, but frozen upon the surfaces 
of large hailstones, at Toulouse, France, July a8, 1874. (La Science 
Pour Tout, 1874-370.) 

DescripticH) of a storm, at Pontiac, Canada, July 11, 1864, in 
iriiich it is said that it was not hailstones that fell, but "pieces of 
ice, from half an inch to over two inches in diameter." {Carudian 
Naturdist, 3-1-308): 

"But the most atraordinary thing is that a respectable fanner, 
of undoubted veracity, says he picked up a [Mece of hail, os ice, in 
the center of which was a small green frog.'* 

Stwm at Dubuque, Iowa, June 16, iSSs, in which fell faailstfMMS 
and pieces of ice {Monthly Weather Review, June, 1881): 

'"Ilie foreman of the Novelty Iron Wwks, of this dty, states that 
in two large hailstones mdted by him were found small living frogs." 
But the picjces of ice that fdl upcm this occasion had a peculiari^ 
that indicates — though by as bizarre an indication as any we've had 
S^et — that they had been for a long time motionless or floating some- 
where. Well take that up soon. 

Living Age, 52-186: 

That, June 30, 1841, fishes, one of which was ten inches long, 
fdl at Boston; that, ei^t dajrs later, fishes and ice fell at Derby. 

In Timb's Year Book, 1843-175, it is said that, at Derby, the 
fishes had fallen in oiormous numbers; from half an inch to two 
inches long, and some considerably larger. In the Athenaum, 1841- 
543, copied from the Sheffield Patriot, it is said that rae of ttie 
fishes weired three ounces. In several accounts, it is said that, 
with the fishes, fell many small frogs and "pieces of half-melted ice." 
We are told that the frogs and the fishes had been raised from some 
otlwr part of the earth's surface, in a whirlwind; no whiriwind speci- 
fied; nothing said as to what part of the earth's surface come^ ice, 
in the month of July — interests us that the ice is described as "half- 
mdted." In the Londtm Times, July 15, 1841, it is said that the 
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fisbea were sdddebacks; that they had fallen vith ice and small 
frogs, many of which had survived the fall. We note that, at Diim- 
ferline, three months later (Oct. 7, 1841) fell many fishes, aevenl 
indies in length, in a thundeistorm. (London Times, Oct 13, 1S41.) 

Hailstones, we don't care so much abouL The matter of stratificar 
tion seems significant, but we think more of the fall of lumpe of ke 
frcHn the sky, as possible data of the Super-Saigasso Sea: 

Ltunps of ice, a foot in circumference, Derbyshire, RnglanH, May 
13, 1811 (Annual Register, 1811-54); cubddal mass, six inches 
in diameter, that fell at Birmingham, 36 days lata (Th(»nson "Intro, 
to Meteorology," p. 179) ; size of pumf^ins, Bungalcwe, India, May 
22, 1851 (Rept. Brit, Assoc, 1855-35); tnasses of ice of a pound 
and a half eadi, New Hampshire, Aug. 13, 1851 (Lummis, "Meteor- 
oloSVi" P- 139) ; masses of ice, aze of a man's head, in the Delpbos 
tornado (Feirel, "Popular Treatise," p. 428) ; large as a man's hand, 
killing thousands of sheep, Texas, May 3, 1877 {MotttUy Weatkef 
Review, May, 1S77); "pieces of ice so large that they could not be 
gtaq>ed in one luuid," in a tomado, in Colorado, June 24, 1877 
{Monthly Weather Review, June, 1877); lumps of ice four and a 
half inches \oag, Richmond, England, Aug. 3, 1S79 {Symom^ Met. 
Mag., 14-100); mass of ice, si inches in circumference that feU 
with hail, Iowa, June, 1881 {Monthly Weather Review, June, 1881) ; 
"pieces of ice," eight inches long, and an inch and a half tbidc, 
Davenport, Iowa, Aug. 30, 1882 {Monthly Weather Review, Aug., 
1883); lump of ice size of a brick; wei^t two pounds, Chicago, 
July 12, 18S3 {Monthly Weather Review, July, 1883); lumps of 
ice that weighed one pound and a half eadi, India, May (?), 1888 
{Nature, 37-42); lump of ice weighing foilr pounds, Texas, Dec. 
6, 1893 {Sc. Am., 68-58) ; lumps of ice one pound in wd^t, Nov. 
14, 1901, in a tomado, Victoria {Meteorology of Australia, p. 34). 

Of course it is our acceptance that these masses not only accom- 
panied tornadoes, but were brought down to this earth by tornadoes. 

Flammarion, "The Atmo^here," p. 34: 

Block of ice, weighing four and a half pounds that fdl at Cazorta, 
Spain, June 15, 1839; block of ice, weighing eleven pounds, at 
Cette, France, Oct, 1844; mass of ice three feet long, three feet 
wide, and more than two feet thick, that fdl, in a storm, in Hun- 
gary, May 8, i8oz. 

Scientific American, 47-119: 

That, according to the Salina Journal, a mass of ice, vei^uiig 
about 80 pounds had fallen from the sky,.itear Salina, Kansas, Aug., 
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1883. We are told that Mr. W. J. Hagler, the North Saxtiz F£ 
merchant became possessor of it, and packed it in sawdnst in his 
store. 

LondMi Timss, April 7, 1S60: 

That, upon the i6th of March, i860, in a snowstorm, in Uppn 
Wasdale, blocks of ice, so large that at a distance th^ looked Uke 
a flock of sheq>, had fallen. 

Rept. Brit. Assoc, 1851-32: 

That a mass of ice about a cnbic yard In size had falku at Can- 
d^sh, India, 1838. 

Against these data, though, so far as I know, so many of them 
have never been assembled together before, thoe is a almce vifKin 
the part of scientific men that is unusual. Our Super-Sargasso Sea 
may not he an tuavoidable conclusion, but arrival upon this earth 
of ice from external regions does seem to be — except that there 
must be, be it ever so faint, a merger. It is in the notion that 
these masses of ice are only congealed hailstones. We have data 
against this notion, as applied to all our Instances, but the ex- 
planation has been offered, and, it seems to me, may a^ly in some 
instances. In the Bull. Soc. Astro, de France, 30-245, H is said 
of blocks of ice the size of decanters that had fallen at Tunis that 
they vtace only masses of congealed hailstones. 

London Times, Aug, 4, 1857: 

That a block of ice, described as "pure" ice, wd^og 35 pounds, 
had been found in flie meadow of Mr. Warner, of Criddewood. 
There had been a storm the day before. As in some of our other 
instances, no one had seen this object fall from the sky. It was 
found after the storm: that's all that can be said about it. 

Letter from Capt. Blakiston, communicated by Gen. Sabine, to 
the Royal Society (London Roy. Soc. Proc., 10-468) : 

That, Jan. 14, i860, in a thunderstorm, pieces of ice had faDeo 
upcm C^. Blakiston's vessel — that it was not hail, "It was not 
bail, but irregular shaped pieces of solid ice of different dimen- 
sions, up to the size of half a brick." 

According to the Advertiser-Scotsman, quoted by the Edinburgk 
New PhSosopfacd Magazine, 47-371, an irregular-shaped mass of 
ice fell at Ord, Scotland, Aug., 1849, after "an extraordinary peal 
of thunder." 

It is said that this was homogeneous ice, except in a small part, 
which lotted like congealed hailstones. 

The mass was about 30 feet in circumference. 
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The stoiy, as told in the Londoa Times, Aug. 14, 1849, is that, 
upOD the evening of the 13th of August, 1849, ^^' & lou^ peal of 
thunder, a mass of ice said to have been 20 feet in circumference, 
had fallal npon the estate of Mr. Moffat, of BalvuUich, Ross- 
ahire. It is said that tliis object fdl alone, or without hailstones. 

Altogether, though it is not so stnuig for the SiQ>er-Sargasso Sea, 
I think this is one of our best expressions upon eternal origins. 
That large blocks of ice could form in the moisture of this earth's 
atmo^here is about as likely as that blocks of stone could form in 
a dust vAdrl. Of course, if ice or water comes to this earth from 
(Sternal sources, we think of at least minute organisms in it, and 
on, with our data, to frogs, fishes; on to anjrthing that's thinkable, 
coming from external sources. It's of great importance to us to 
accept that large lumps of ice have fallen from the sky, but what we 
desire most — perh^s because of our interest In its arcluedogic 
and paleontologic treasures — is now to be through with tentative- 
ness and probation, and to take the Super-Sai^asso Sea into full 
accqjtance in our more advanced fold of (he chosen of this twentieth 
century. 

In the Report of the Britisk Assodation, 1855-37, it is said - 
that, at Poorbundur, India, Dec. 11, 1854, Sat pieces of ice, many 
of them weighing several pounds — each, I suppose — had fallen from 
the sky. They are described as "laige ice-flakes." 

Vast fields of ice in the Super-Arctic r^giMis, or strata, of the 
Super-Sargasso Sea. When they break up, their fragments are 
flake-like. In our acceptance, there are aerial ice-fields that aie 
remote from this earth; that break up, fragments grinding against 
one another, rolling in vapor and water, of diff«%9t consUtuenty in 
differrat regions, forming slowly as stratified hailstcmes — but that 
there are ice-fields near this earth, that break up into just such 
flat pieces of ice as cover any pond or river when ice of a pond or 
river is broken, and are sometimes soon predfHtated to the earth, 
in this familiar flat formati(Hi. 

SymoHs' Met. Mag., 43-154: 

A correspondent writes that, at Braemar, July a, 1908, iriwn the 
sky was clear overhead, and the sim shining, flat pieces of ice fdl 
— from somewhere. The sun was shimng, but something was going 
<m somewhere: thunder was heard. 

Until I saw the reproduction of a photogn^h in the Scientifie 
American, Feb. 3i, 1914, I had sut^wsed that these ice-fields mtist 
be, say, at least ten or twenty n^es away from this earth, and 
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invisible, to tonstiial observers, except as the blurs that have so 
often been rq>orted by astronomers and metetHt^ogists. The pboto- 
grajAi published by the Scientific American is of an aggregation sup- 
posed to be clouds, presumably not very high, so dearly detailed are 
they. The writer says that they looked to him like "a field of 
broken ice." Beneath is a picture of a convaitional field of ice, 
floating ordinarily in -water. The resemblance between the two 
pictures is striking — nevertheless, it seems to me incredible that the 
first of the photographs could be of an aerial ice-field, or that gravi- 
tation could cease to act at only a mile or so from this earth's snr- 

Unless: 

The exceptional: the flux and vagary of all things. 

Or that normally this earth's gravitation extends, say, ten or 
fifteen miles outward — but that gravitation must be rhythmic 

Of course, in the pseudo-formulas of astrmomers, gravitation as 
a fixed quantity is essential. Accq>t that gravitation is a variable 
fiHte, and astronomers deflate, with a perceptible hissing sound, into 
the punctured condition of economists, biolo^sts, meteorologists, 
and all the others of the humbler divinities, vbo can admittedly 
offer only insecure approximations. 

We refer all who would not like to bear the hiss of escaping 
arrogance, to Herbert ^lencer's ch^ters upcm the rhythm of all 



If evaything dse — ^ligbt from the stars, heat from the sun, the 
winds and the tides; forms and colors and sizes of animals; de- 
mands and sut^lies and ^ces; p<ditical (qHuions and chemic re- 
actions and religious doctrines and magnetic intenaties and the 
ticking of docks; and arrival and departure of the seasons — if every- 
thing else is variable, we accept that the notion of gravitation as fixed 
and formulable is only another attempted positivism, docmied, like 
all other illu^ons of realness in quasi-existenoe. So it is inter- 
mediatism to accq)t that, though gravitation may ap^rcnimate high- 
er to invariability than do the winds, for instance, it must be some- 
■where between the Absolutes of Stability and Instability. Here 
then we are not much impressed with the c^ipoaitiiHi of ^ysicists 
and astronomers, fearing, a little mournfully, that their langu^e is 
of expiring sibilations. 

So then the fields of ice in the sky, and that, though usually so far 
away as to be mere blurs, at times they come dose enou^ to be 
seen in detail. For description of what I call a "Uur," see Pop. Set. 
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News, Feb., 1884 — sky, in general, unusually dear, but, near the 
suD, "a white, sli^tly cuidled haze, which was da^iUngly bri^t." 

We accept that sometimes fields of ice pass between the sun and 
the earth: that many strata of ice, or very thick fields of ice, or 
superimposed fields would obscure the sun — that there have been 
occasions when the sun was eclipsed by fields of ice: 

Flacomarion, "The Atmosphere," p. 394: 

That a profound darkness came iqwn the a\y of Brussds, June 
18, 1839: 

There fdl flat pieces of Ice, an inch long. 

Intense darkness at Aitkin, Minn., April a, 1889: sand and 
"solid chunks of ice" reported to have fallen {Saence, Apni 19, 
1889). 

In SymoTis' Meteorological Magazine, 33-173, are outlined rough- 
edged but smooth-surfaced pieces of ice that fell at Manassas, Vir- 
ginia, Aug. 10, 1897. They look as much like the roughly broken 
fragments of a smooth sheet of ice — as eva* have roughly broken 
fragmaits of a smooth sheet of ice looked. About two inches across, 
and one mch thick. In Cosmos, 3-116, it is said that, at Roum, 
July 5, 1853, fell irregular-shaped pieces of ice, about the size of a 
hand, described as looking as if all had been broken from one 
enormous block of ice. That I think was an aerial iceberg. In the 
awful density, or almost abstdute stupidity of the 19th century, it 
never occiured to anybody to look for traces of polar bears or of 
seals upon these fragments. 

Of course, sceuig what we want to see, having been able to 
gather these data only because they are in agreement with notions 
formed in advance, we are not so respectful to our own notions as 
to a similar impression forced upon an observer who had no theory 
or acceptance to su[^rt In general, our prejudices see and our 
prejudices investigate, but this should not be taken as an abso- 
lute. 

Monthly Weather Review, July, 1894: 

That, from the Weather Bureau, of Portland, Or^on, a tornado, 
of June 3, 1894, was reported. 

Fragments of ice fell from the sky. 

They averaged three to four inches square, and about an inch 
thick. In length and breadth th^ had the smooth surfaces re- 
quired by our acceptance: and, according to the writer in the 
Sxview, "gave the iiiq>resaon of a vast field of ice su^ended in the 
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atmo^heie, and suddenly broken into fragments about the aze of 
the palm of the hand." 

This datum, profoundly of what we used to call the "damned," 
or before we could no longer acc^t judgment, or cut and dried 
condemnation by infants, turtles, aiid Iambs, was copied — but with- 
out comment — in the Scientific American, 7i-37i. 

Our theology is something like this; 

Of course we ought to be damned — but we revolt against adjudi- 
cation by infants, turtles, and iambs. 

We now come to some remarkable data in a rather difficult de- 
partment of 3uper-geogra[diy. Vast fields of aerial ice. There's 
a lesson to me in the treachery of the imaginable. Most of our 
Cf^jo^tion is in the clearness with which the conventional, but im- 
possible, becomes the imaginable, and then the resistant to modifi- 
cations. After it had become ttie conventional with me, I am- 
cdved dearly of vast sheets of ice, a few miles above this earth — 
then the ^ning of the sun, and the ice partly melting — that note 
upon the ice that fell at Derby— water trickling and forming idcles 
upon the lower surface of the ice sheet. I seemed to look up and 
90 clearly visualized those iddes hanging like stalactities from a 
flat-roofed cave, in white caldte. Or I looked up at the under side 
of an aerial ice-lump, and seemed to see a papulation umilar to that 
observed by a calf at times. But then — but then — ^if iddes should 
form upon the under side of a sheet of aerial ice, that would be 
by the falling of water toward this earth; an idde is of course an 
eq>ression of gravitation — and, if water melting from ice should 
fall toward this earth, why not the ice itself fall before an idde 
could have time to fonn? Of course, in quasi-ezistence, where 
everything is a paradox, one might argue that the water falls, but the 
ice does not, because tiie ice is heavier — that is, in masses. That 
notion, I think, belongs in a more advanced course than we are 
taking at present. 

Our expression upon iddes: 

A vast fidd of aerial ice — it is 'mat to this earth's gravitation — 
but by universal flux and variation, part of it sags doser to this 
earth, and is susceptible to gravitation — ^by cohesion with the main 
mass, this part does not fall, but water melting from it does fall, 
and forms idcles — then, by various disturbances, this part S(Mnetimes 
falls in fragments that are protrusive with iddes. 

Of the ice that fell, some of it enclosing living frogs, at Dubuque, 
Iowa, June i6, 1883, it is said {Monthly Weather Review, Juae, 
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1882) that there were pieces from one to seventeen inches in dr- 
cumfereoce, the largest weighing one pound and thFee-<]uarters — 
that upon some of them wa« idcles half an inch in length. Wfl 
eni^iasize that these (Ejects were not hailstcmes. 

The mly merger is that of knobby hailstones, or of large hail- 
stones with protuberances wrought by ciystalllzation: but that is 
no merger with terrestrial pheixxnena, and such ftmnaticHis are 
unaccountable to orthodox; or it is incredible that hail could so 
crystallize — not fonning by accretion — in the fall of a few seconds. 
For an account of such hailstones, see Nature, 61-594. Note the 
size — '"some of them the size of turkeys' eggs." 

It is our egression that sometimes the idcles themsdves have 
fallen, as if by omcussion, or as if something had swept against 
the under side of an aerial ice floe, detaching its p^iillations. 

Monthly Weather Review, June, 1889: 

That, at Oswego, N. Y., June 11, 1889, according to the Turin 
(N. Y.) Leader, there fell, in a thundeistomi, [neces of ice that 
"resonbled the fragments of iddes." 

Montfdy Weather Review, 29-506: 

That on Florence Island, St, Lawraice River, Aug. 8, 1901, with 
ordinary hail, fell pieces of ice "formed like iddes, tlie size and 
sh:^ of lead pendls that had been cut into sections ^lout three- 
ei g bth ji of an inch in length." 

So our data of the Super-Sargasso Sea, and its Arctic regbn: and, 
for weeks at a time, an ice field may hang motionless over a part 
of this earth's surface — the sun has some effect upon it, but not 
much until late in the afternoon, I should say — part of it has 
sagged, but is held up by cohesicm with the main mass — ^wbereupMi 
we have such an occurrence as would have been a little uncanny 
to us once upcm a time — or fall of water from a doudless sky, day 
after day, id one small part of this earth's surface, late in the 
afternoon, when the sun's rays bad had time for their effects: 

Monthly Weather Review. Oct., 1886: 

That, according to the Charlotte Chrofiide, Oct 21, 1886, for 
three weeks there bad been a fall of water fnm the sky, in Char^ 
lotte, N. C, localized in one particular ^t, evMy afternoon, about 
three o'dodc; that, whether the sky was cloudy or doudless, the 
water or rain felt upon a small patch of land between two trees and 
nowhere else. 

This is the newspaper account, and, as such, it seems in the 
depths of the unchosen, either by me or any otho* expressitHi oi the 
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Salvation Anny. The account by the Signal Service observer, at 
CSiariotte, poblished in the Review, follows: 

"An unusual [dienwnenos was witnessed on the 21st: hairing been 
informed that, for some wedis prior to date, rain had been falling 
daily, after 3 p. m., on a particular spot, near two trees, cwner 
of 9th and D streets, I visited the [dace, and saw i»edpitatioa in 
the fiHin of rain dr(q» at 4.47 and 4.55 p. m., iriiile the sun was 
shining brightly. On the 32nd, I again visited the place, and from 
4-os to 4.35 p. m., a l^t shower of rain fdl from a cloudless 
sky. . . . Sometimes the predfutatioD falls over an area of half 
an acre, but always appears to center at these two trees, and yrbea 
li^test occurs there only." 



Cirii'^JinGoOglc 



CHAPTER XrV 

WE see conventionally. It is not only that we tliink and act 
and speak and dress alike, because of our surrender to social 
attempt at Entity, in vbicli we are only super-cdlular. We see 
what it is *'[»opa^' that we sbtHild see. It is orthodox enou^ to 
say that a horse is not a horse, to an infant — any more than is aa 
orange an orange to the unsophisticated. It's interesting to walk 
along a street sometimes and look at things and wondw what they'd 
lo(^ like, if we hadn't been taught to see horses and trees and Iwuses 
aa horses and trees and houses. I think that to super-si^t they 
are local stresses merging indistinguishably into one another, in an 
all-inclusive nexus. 

I think that it would be credible enou^ to say that many times 
have M<H)strator and Elvera and Azuria crossed tdescopic fiekb 
of vi^on, and were not even seen — because It wouldn't be pn^MT 
to see them; it wouldn't be respectable, and it wouldn't be reelect' 
ful: it would be insulting to old bones to see them: it would bring 
<Hi evil influences frcHu the relics of Su Isaac to see them. 

But our data: 

Of vast worlds that are orbitless, or that are navigable, or that 
are adrift in inter-planetary tides and currents: the data that we 
shall have of their ^>proach, in modem times, within five or six 
miles of this earth 

But then their visits, or ai^roaches, to other planets, or to other 
of the few regularized bodies that have suireadered to the attempted 
Entity of this solar system as a whole ' 

The question that we can't very well evade: 

Have these other worlds, or super-construcdcHis, ever been seen 
l^ astronomers? 

I think there would not be much approximation to realneas m 
taking refuge in the notion of astronomers who stare and squint and 
see only that which it is re^iectable and respectful to see. It is 
all very well to say that astronomers are hypnotics, an^ that an 
astronomer looking at the njoon Is hyrmotized by the moon, but 
our acceptance is that the bodies of this present expressitm often 
184 
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visit tbe moral, «* croes it, or are hdd in temporary suqien^on near 
it — tben some of them must often have been withio the diameter <rf 
an astroncHuer's hypnosis. 

Our general expression: 

That, upon the oceans of this earth, there are rq;ularized vessds, 
but also that there are tramp vessels: 

That, upon the super-ocean, there are regularized planets, but 
also that there are tramp worlds: 

That astronomns are like mercantile purists who would deny 
commercial vag^xKidage. 

Our accqitance is that vast celestial vagabonds have been ex- 
cluded by astronomers, primarily because their irreqwnsibilities are 
an affront to tbe pure and the precise, or to attempted positivism; 
and secondarily because they have not been seen so very often. 
The planets steadily reflect the light of the sun: upon this uni- 
formity a system that we call Primary Astronomy has been built 
up; but now the subject-matter of Advanced AstrtmcMny is data of 
cdestial phenomena that are sometimes light and sometuues dark, 
varying like some of the satellites of Jupiter, but with a wider 
range. However, li^t or dark, they have been seen and reported 
so ofUn (hat the only important reason for their exclusion is — that 
they don't fit in. 

With dark bodies that are jHobably external to our own solar 
system, I have, in tbe provincialism that no tme can escape, no£ 
much omcem. Dark bodies afloat in outer ^pace would have been 
damned a few years ago, but now th^'re sanctioned by Prof. 
Barnard — and, if he says they're all right, you may think of them 
without the fear of doing something wrong or ridiculous — the dose 
kinship we note so often between the evil and the absurd — I sup^iose 
by the ridiculous I mean the froth of evil. The dark companion of 
/dgol, for instance. Though that's a clear case of celestial mia- 
cegenaticm, the purists, or positivists, admit that's so. In the Pro- 
'ceedings of tbe Naiional Academy of Science, 1915-394, Prof. 
Barnard writes of an object — ^he calls it an "object" — in Cephus. 
His idea is that there are dark, (^que bodies outside this solar 
^tem. But in the Astropkyskal Jownal, 1916-1, he modifies into 
regarding tbem as "dark nebuls." That's not so interesting. 

We accept that Venus, for instance, has often been visited by 
other worids, or by super-constructions, from which come cinders 
and coke and coal; that s<»netimes these things have reflected light 
and have been seen from this earth — by prttfessional astrcHiomefS. 
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It will be noted that throu^ont this chapter our data ate accitrsed 
Brahmins — as, by hypnosis and inertia, we ke^ on and keq> on 
saying, just as a good many of the scientists of the 19th century 
kept on and kept on admitting the power of the system that preceded 
them — or Continuity would be smashed. There's a big chaooe 
here for us to be instantaneously translated to the Positive Abso- 
lute — oh, well 

What i emi^iasize here is that our damned data are observations 
by astronomers of the highest standing, excommunicated by as- 
tronomers of similar standing— but backed up by the dominant 
spirit of their era — to which all minds had to equilibrate or be 
negligible, unheard, submerged. It would scan sometimes, in this 
book, as if our rerolts were against the dogmatisms and pontifica- 
tions of sin^e scientists of eminence. This is only a convenience,' 
because it seems necessary to personify. If we look over Phiiosopld- 
cal Transactions, or the publications of the Royal Astnmtmiica] So- 
ciety, for instance, we see that Heischel, for instance, was as pow- 
erless as any bey star-gazer, to enforce acceptance of any observa- 
ti(Hi of his that did not hannonize with the systan that was growing 
up as independently of him and all other astronomers, as a {diaee 
in the development of an embryo conqids all cells to take on ap- 
pearances concordantly with the de^gn and the predetermined 
progress and schedule of the whole. 

Visitors to Venus: 

Evans, "Ways of the Planets," p. 140: 

That, in 1645, a body large enough to look like a satellite was 
seen near Vmus. Four times in the first half of the i8th century, 
a similar observatitm was repwted. The last report occurred in 
1767. 

A large body has been seen — seven times, according to Sdemx 
Gossip, 1886-178 — near Venus. At least one astronomer, Houseau, 
accepted these observations and named the — ^world, i^snet, sopa- 
construction — ^"Neitfa." His views are mentioned "in passing, but 
■without endorsanent," in the Trans, ff. F. Acad., 5-249. 

Houzeau or some one writing for the magazine-section of a Son- 
day newspaper — outer darkness for both alike. A new satellite in 
this solar system might be a little disturbing — thouf^ the formulas 
of La Place, which were considered final in his day, have survived 
the admittance of five or six hundred bodies not included in those 
formulas — a satellite to Venus might be a little disturbing, but would 
be explained — but a large body approaching a planet— staying t 
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triiile— gt»ng away — coming back suae other time — anchoring, as 

Azuria is ja^ty bad, but Azuria is no worse than Neith. 

Astropkysical Jourmd, 1-127: 

A ligjit-reflecting body, or a bri^t spot near Mars: seen Nov. 
25, 1894, by Prof. Kckering and others, at the Lowell Observatory, 
above an unilluminated part of Mars — sdf-luminous, it would seem 
— thought to have been a doud — but esUmated to have been about 
twenty miles away from the planet. 

Luminous spot seen moving across the disk of Mercury, in 1799, 
by Harding and Schroeter. {MontUy Notices of the R. A. S., 
38-338.) 

In the first Bulletin issued by the Lowell Observatory, in 1903, 
Prof. Lowell describes a body that was seen on the terminator of 
Mars, May 30, 1903. On May 27, it was "suspected." If still 
there, it bad moved, we are told, about 300 miles— "probably a dust 
cload." 

Very aHis[Hcuous and brilliant spots seen oa the disk of Mats, 
Oct. and Nov., 1911. {Popular Astronomy, Vol. 19, No. 10.) 

So one of them accepted »x or seven observations that were in 
^reement, except that they could not be regularized, upcm a world 
— planet — satdlite — and he gave it a name. He named it "N«th." 

Monstrator and Elvera and Azuria and Super-RtHnanimus 

Or heresy and orthodoxy and the oneness of all qua^ness, and our 
ways and means and methods are the v^ same. Or, if we name 
things that may not be, ve are not of londy guilt in \!ae nomenclar 
ture of absences 

But now Leverrier and "Vulcan." 

Levenier again. 

Or to demonstrate the collapsibility of a froth, stick a pin in the 
largest bubble of it. Astrcmomy and inflation: and by infladtm 
we mean expansicn of the attenuated. Or that the science of 
Astrtmomy is a phanttxn-film distended with myth-stuff — but always 
our acceptance that it approximates higher to substantially than 
did the system that preceded it. 

So Leverrier and the "planet Vulcan." 

And we repeat, and it will do us small good to repeat If you 
be of the masses that the astronomers have hypnotized — bong them- 
selves hypnotized, or they could not hypnotize others— or that the 
hypnotist's control is sot the masterfiU power that it is popularly 
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stii^>osed to be, but mly traosfa^oce of state from <xie hyiMiotic 
toanotber 

If you be of the masses that the astronomers have hypnotized, 
you wiH not be able ev«i to remember. Tat pages frcHD here, and 
Leverrin- and the "planet Vulcan" will have fallen from your 
ndnd, like beans from a magnet, or like data of cold metenites from 
the mind of a Thomson. 

Leveuier and the "planet Vulcan." 

And much the good it will do us to repeat 

But at least temporarily we shall have an Impres^on <^ a In»- 
toric fiasco, such as, in our accq>tance, could occur only in a quasi- 
existence. 

In r859. Dr. Lescarbault, an amateur astronomer, of Orgftres, 
France, announced that, upon March 26, of that year, he bad seen 
a body of pUnetaiy sise cross the sun. We are in a subject that is 
now as unholy to the present system as ever were its own subject 
to the system that preceded it, or as ever were slanders against 
miracles to the preceding system. Nevertheless few text-books go 
so far as quite to disregard this tragedy. The method of the sys- 
tematists is slightingly to give a few instances of the tmholy, and 
dtqxee of the few. If it were dearable to them to deny that there 
are mountains upon this earth, they would record a few observa- 
tions upon some slight eminences near Orange, N. J., but say that 
ounmutecs, though estimable persons in several ways, are likely to 
have their observations mixed. The text-books casually m«itic» 
a few of the "stqiposed" observations t^ton "Vulcan," and then 
pas8<m. 

Dr. Lescarbault wrote to Leverrier, who hastmed to Orgires • 

Because this annomicement as^milated with his own calculatitHis 
jrpoa a jAanet between Mercuiy and the sua 

Because this solar system itsdf has never attained positiveness 
in the aspect of Regularity: there are to Mercury, as there are to 
Neptune, phenomena irrecondlible with the formulas, or motions 
that betray influence by something else. 

We are told that Leverrier "satisfied himself as to the substantial 
accuracy of the reported obsovation." The story of this investi- 
gatum is told in Monthly Notices, 30-98. It seems too bad to 
threaten the naive little thing with our rude scphistications, but it 
is amusingly of the ingenuousness of the age from which present 
dogmas have survived. Lescarbault wrote to Leverrier. Lever- 
rier hastened to Orgires. But he was careful not to tell Lescarbault 
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who he was. Went right in and "subjected Dr. Lescarbault to a 
very severe cross-CTamipatiop" — ^juat the way you or I may feel at 
Ub«^ to go into anybody's home and be severe with people — 
"pressing him hard step by step" — just as any one might go into 
some one else's house and press him bard, though unknown to the 
hard-pressed one. Not until he was satisfied, did Leverrier re- 
veal bis identity. I su^qiose Dr. Lescarbault expressed astonisb- 
ment. I think there's scmiethiiig Utopian about tUs: it's so unlike 
the standK^fishness of New Y(»k life. 

Leverrier gave the name "Vulcan" to the object that Dr. Lescar- 
bault had reported. 

By the same means by which he is, even to this day, supposed — 
by the faithful — to have discovered Neptune, he bad already an- 
nounced the probable existence of an Intra-Mercurial body, or group 
of bodies. He had five obsa^atioos besides Lescarb&ult's upon 
something that bad be«i seen to cross the sun. In accordance with 
the mathematical hypnoses of bis era, he studied these sx transits. 
Out of them he computed elements giving "Vulcan" a period of 
about 30 days, or a fiKmula for hdiocentrlc longitude at any 
time. 

But he placed the time of best observation away vp in 1S77. 

But even so, or considoing that he still had prcj)ably a good mai^ 
years to live, it may strike one that he was a little rash— that is if 
one have not gone veiy deep into the study of bypnoses — that, hav- 
ii^ "discovered" Neptune by a method which, in our acceptance, 
had no mcHV to recommend it than had once equally well-thought-of 
methods of witch-finding, he should not have taken such chances: 
that if he was right as to Neptune, but should be wrong as to> 
"Vulcan," his average would be away below that of most fntune- 
tellers, who could scarcely hope to do business upon a fif^ per cent, 
basis— all that the reascHiing of a ^n> in hypnoses. 

The date: 

March 33, 1877. 

The scientific world was iqxm its bind le^ nosng the sky. Tb6 
thing bad been done so authcHitatively. Never a pope had said a 
thing with more of the seeming of finality. If six observations cor^ 
related, what more could be asked? The Editor of Nature, a wedc 
before the predicted event, thou^ cautious, said that it is difficjlt 
to exi^ain bow sz observers, unknown to one another, could have 
data that could be formulated, if th^ were not rcJated ^Aenomena. 

In a way, at this point occurs the crisis of our whole bixik. 
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F<Hinula3 an against as. 

But can astromnnic fonnnlas, backed up by observatums io agree- 
ment, taken maoy yea» apart, calculated by a Levemer, be as mean- 
ingless, in a positive sense, as all other quasi-tfaings that we have 
encountered so far? 

The preparations they made, before March 12, 1877. In England, 
the Astronomer Rojral made it the expectation of his life: notified ob- 
servers at Madras, Melbourne, Sydn^, and New Zealand, and ar- 
ranged with observers in Chili and the United States. M. Struv&bad 
prepared for observations in Siberia and J^>an 

March 32, 1877 

Not abscdutely hypocritically, I think it's pathetic, mysdf. If 
any (me ahould doubt the ^ncerity of Leverrier, in this matter, m 
note, whether it has meaning or not, that a few months later he died. 

I think well take up Monstrator, though there's so much to this 
subject that well have to come back. 

According to the Atmuat Register, 9-110, iq>on the 9th of August, 
1763, M. de Rostan, of Basle, France, was taking altitudes of the 
sun, at Lausanne. He saw a vast, ^indle-shaped body, about three 
of the sun's digits in breadth and nine in length, advancing slowly 
across the disk of the sun, or "at no more than half the vdod^ with 
which the ordinary solar spots move." It did not disaiq>ear until the 
7th of S^tember, ^en it reached the sun's limb. Because of the 
ipindle-Iike form, I incline to think of a supo'-Zef^lin, but another 
observation, which seems to indicate that it was a world, is that, 
though it was opaque, and "eclipsed the sun," it had around it a kind 
of nebulo^ty — or atmosphere? A penumbra would ordinarily be a 
datum of a sun qwt, but there are observations that indicate that 
this object was at a considerable distance from the aun; 

It is recorded that another observer, at Paris, watching the sun, at 
this time, had not seen this object; 

But that M. Croste, at Sole, about forty-five German leagues 
northward from Lausanne, had seen it, describing the same qxndle- 
f<»in, but disagreeii^ a little as to breadth. Then comes the im- 
portant point: that he and M. de Rostan did not see it upon the same 
part of the sue. This, then, is parallax, and, cmnpounded with id- 
visibili^ at Paris, is great parallax — or that, in the course of a 
month, in the summer of 1762, a large, opaque, spindle-shaped body 
traversed the disk of the sun, but at a great distance from the sim. 
The writer in the Register says: "In a word, we know of nothing to 
have recourse to, in the heavens, by which to eiplain this phenonw- 
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Dtm." I su[^)Ose he was not a hopeless addict to explaining. Ex- 
traordinaiy — we feai be must have been a man of loose habits in 
some other respects. 

As to us 

Mcnstrator, 

In the Monthly Notices of the R. A. S^ Feb., 1877, Xevetrier, iriw 
never lost faith, up to the last day, gives the six observations upon 
an unknown body of planetary size, that he bad formulated: 

Fritsche, Oct. 10, 180a ; Stait, Oct. 9, 1819 ; De CupfHS, Oct. 30, 
X839; Sidebotham, Nov. 13, 1849; Lescarbault, March 36, 1859; 
Lummis, March 20, 1S63. 

If we weren't so accustomed to Science in its essential aspect of 
Disregard, we'd be mystified and impressed, like the Editw of 
Nature, with the formulation of these data: agreement of so many 
instances would seem incredible as a coincidence: but our acceptance 
is that, with just enough disregard, astronomers and fortune-tdlers 
can formulate anything— or we'd engage, ourselves, to formulate 
periodicities in the crowds in Broadway — say that eveiy Wednesday 
morning, a tall man, with one leg and a black eye, canying a rubber 
plant, passes tbe Singer Building, at quarter past tea o'clock. Of 
course it couldn't really be done, unless sudi a man did have such 
periodicity, but if amae Wednesday mornings it should be a small 
child lugging a barrel, or a fat n^ress with a week's wash, by or- 
dinary disregard that would be prediction good enough for the 
kind of quasi-existence we're in. 

So idiether we accuse, or whether we think that the word "ac- 
cuse" over-dignifies an attitude toward a quasi-astrcuomer, or mete 
%ment in a super-dream, our acceptance is that Leverrier never did 
formulate observations 

That he picked out observations that could be formulated— r 

lliat of this type are all formulas 

That, if Leverrier had not been himself helplessly hypnotized, OT 
if he had had in him more than a tincture of realness, never could he 
have been beguiled hy such a quasi-process: but that he was hypno- 
tized, and so extended, or transferred, his condition to others, that 
upon March 22, 1877, he had this earth bristling with telescopes, 
with the rigid and almost inanimate ftaaa of astronomers behind 



And not a blessed thing of aay uoosuatity was seen upon that 6ay 
I succeeding days. C.^-io^^lc 
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> But that the sdence of Astronomy suffered the sli^test in 
prestige? 

It couldn't. The ^Hiit of 1877 was behind it. If, ia aa emlvyo, 
some cells should not live up to the j^eoomeoa of their era, the 
others will sustain the scheduled appearances. Not until an embryo 
enters the mamnialian stage are cdla of the reptilian stage false 
cells. 

It is our acceptance that there were many equally authentic re- 
ports upcMi large [danetaiy bodies that had been seen near the sun; 
that, of many, Leverriet picked out aa; not then deciding that all 
the otbn' observations related to still other large, planetaiy bodies, 
but arbitrarily, ot hyinotically, disregarding — or henncally disre- 
garding — every one (A them — that to formulate at all he had to ex- 
clude falsely. The dtoouement killed him, I think. I'm not at all 
inclined to [Jace him with the Grays and Hitchcocks and Sym<Hises. 
I'm not, bKause, though it was rather un^xKtsinanlike to put the 
date so far ahead, he did give a date, and he did stick to it with such 
a hi^ aH>rozimati<Ht 

I think Leverrier was translated to the Positive Absolute. 

The disregarded: 

Observation, of July 36, 1819, by Gruthinaoo— tHit that was (rf 
two bodies that crossed the sun together— 

Nature, 14-469: 

That, according to the astronomer, J. R. Hind, Benjamin Scott, 
Ci^ Chamb»-lain of Lwdon, and Mr. Wray, had, in 1847, setn a 
body similar to "Vulcan" cross the sun. 

^milar observation by Hind and Lowe, March ta, 1849 (£' 
AntiSe Scientifique, 1876-9). 

Nature, 14-505: 

Body of apparent size of Mercury, seen, Jan. 39, i860, by F. A. R. 
Russdl and four other observers, crossing the son. 

De Vico's observation of July 13, 1837 ("Observatwy," 3-434). 

L'Atmie Scientifique, 1865-16: 

That another amateur astronomer, M. Coumbray, of Onstanti- 
nople, had written to Leverrier, that, upon the Sth of March, 1865, 
be bad seen a black point, sharply outlined, traverse the disk of the 
sun. It detached itself from a group of sun spots near the limb <A 
the sun, and took 48 minutes to reach the other limb. Figuring upon 
the diagram sent by M. Coumbray, a central passage would have 
taken a little more than an hour. Tliis observation was disregarded 
by Leverrier, because his formula required about four times that 
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vdod^. The point here is that these other observaticMis are as 
authentic as these that Leverrier included; ttiat, then, upon data as 
good as the data of "Vulcan," there must be other "Vulcaiis" — the 
heroic and defiant disregard, then, of trying to formulate one, omit- 
ting the othCTS, which, by orthodox doctrine, must have influenced it 
greatly, if all were in the rdatively narrow space between Mercury 
and the sun. 

Observation opon another such body, of April 4, 1S76, by M. 
Weber, of Berlin. As to this observation, Leverrier was infonned by 
Wolf, in Aug., 1876 {L'Annie ScierUifique, 1876-7). It made no 
difference, so far as can be known, to this notable positivist. 

Two other observations noted by Hind and Denning — ^Loild<» 
Times, Nov. 3, 1871, and March 26, 1873. 

Monthly Notices of the R. A. S., 20-100: 

Standacher, Feb., 1762; Lichtenberg, Nov, 19, 1763; Hcrfhnan, 
May, 1764; Dangos, Jan. 18, 179S; Stark, Feb. 12, 1820. An ob- 
servation by Schmidt, Oct 11, 1847, is said to be doubtful: but, 
upoa page 192, it is said that this doubt had arisen because of a 
mistaken translation, and two other observations by Schmidt are 
^ven: Oct 14, 1849, ^od Feb. 18, 1850 — also an observation t^ 
Lofft, Jan. 6, 1818. Observation by Steinheibel, at Vienna, A{»il 27, 
1820 (Monthly Notices, 1862). 

Haase bad collected reports of twenty observaticms like Lescar- 
bault's. The list was published in 1872, by Wolf. Also there are 
other instances like Gnithinsen's: 

Amer. Jour. Set., a-28-446: 

Reptxt by Pastcnff that be had seen twice in 1836, and <»ice in 
1837, two round spots of unequal size, moving across the sun, chang- 
ing position relatively to each other, and taking a different course, 
if not orbit, each time: that, in 1834, be had seen similar bodies pass 
sx. times across the disk of the sun, lot^ng very mudi like Mercury 
in his transits. 

March 22, 1876 

But to point out Leverrier's poverty-stricken average-— or discover- 
ing planets upon a fifty per cent, basis— would be to point out the low 
percentage of realness in the quasi-mytb-stuff of which the whole sys- 
tem, is composed. We do not accuse the text-books of omitting this 
fiasco, but we do note that theirs is the conventional adaptation here 
of all beguilers who are in difficulties 

The diverting of attention. 

It wouldn't be possible in a real existotce, with real mentality, to 
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deal mth, but I sup^xne it's good enough for the quaa-intcSecta that 
stupefy themsdves with text-books. The trick here is to gloss avtr 
Leverrier's mistake, and blame Lescarbault — be was only ao ama- 
teur — ^bad delusioDS. The reader's attention is led against Lescar- 
bault by a report from M. Lias, director of the Bra^Iian Coast 
Survey, who, at the time of Le9c:arl>ault's "si^posed" observation 
had be<m watching the sun in Brazil, and, instead of seeing even 
ordinaiy suo ^wts, had noted that the re^on of the "suf^iosed 
transit" was of "urdform intensity." 

But the meaninglesaoess of all utterances in quasi-ezistence 

"Unifonn intensity" turns out way as much as against us— or some 
day some brain will conceive a way of beating Newton's third law — 
if every reaction, or resistance, is, or can be, interpretable as stimu- 
lus instead of resistance — if this could be done in mechanics, there's 
a way open here for some one to own the world — specifically in this 
matter, "uniform intenaty" means that Lescarbault saw no ordinaiy 
sun spot, just as much as it means that no spot at all was sera iqwn 
the sun. Gmtinuing the interpretation of a resistance as an assist- 
ance, which can always be done with mratal forces — making us 
wonder what af^lications could be made with steam and dectric 
forces — we point out that invisibility in Brazil means parallax quite 
as truly as it means absence, and, inasmuch as "Vulcan" was si^ 
posed to be distant from the sun, we interpret denial as corrobora- 
tion — method of course of every scientist, politician,' theologian, 
high-school debater. 

So the text-books, with no eqiedal devemess, because no espedal 
devemess is needed, lead the reader into contempt for the amateur 
of Org^fs, and foi^etfulness of Levenier — and some other subject i 
is taken up. 

But our own acceptance: 

That these data are as good as wa they were; 

That, if some one of eminence, should predict an earthquake, and 
If there should be no earthquake at the predicted time, that would 
discredit the prophet, but data of past earthquakes would remain as 
good as ever they had hpoL It is easy enough to smile at the iOii- 
sion of a single amateur 

The mass-fonnation: 

Fritsche, Stark, De Cu[^, Sidebotbam, Lescarbault, Lumnns, 
Gnitbinson, De Vico, Scott, Wray, Russdl, Hind, Lowe, Coumtn:^, 
Weber, Standacher, Lichtenberg, Dangos, Hoffman, Schmidt, Lofft, 
Steinbdbd, Pastorff 
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These are only the observations conventionally listed rdatively to 
an Intra-Mercurial planet. Th^ are fOTmidahle enough to prevoit 
our being divated, as if it were all the dream of a lonely amateur — 
but they're a mere advance-guard. From now on other data of large 
celestial bodies, some dark and some reflecting light, will pass and 
pass and keep on [lassing 

So that some of us will remcmb^ a thing or two, aft» the pro- 
cession's over — possibly. 

Taking iq> oi^y one of the listed obsuvatioss 

Or our impres^on that the discrediting of Leverrier has nothing to 
do with the acceptability of these data: 

In the London Times, Jan. 10, i86d, is Benjamin Scott's account 
of his observation; 

That, in the summer of 1847, he had seen a body that had seemed 
to be the size of Venus, aossing the sun. He says that, hardly be- 
lieving the evidence of his sense of sight, be had looked for some 
one, whose hopes or ambitions would not make him so subject to 
illusion. He had told bis little son, aged five years, to look through 
the telescope. The child had exclaimed that be had seen "a little 
balloon" crossing the sun, Scott says that be bad not had sufficient 
self-reliance to make public announcement of his remaikable ob- 
servation at the time, but that, in the evening of the same day, he 
bad told Dr. Dick, F.RAS., who had dted other instances. In the 
Times, Jan. .13, i860) is published a letter from Richard Abbott, 
F.R^.S.: that he remembered Mr. Scott's letter to him upon this 
observation, at the time of the occurrence. 

I sif)po9e that, at the beginning of this ch^ter, one had the notion 
that, by hard scratching through musty old records we might rake up 
vague, more than doubtful data, distortable into what's called evi- 
dence of umecognized worlds or constructions of planetary size ■ 

But the high authenticity and the support and the modernity of 
these of the accursed that we are now considering 

And our acceptance that ours is a qua»-existence, in which above 
all other things, hopes, ambitions, emotions, motivations, stands 
Attempt to Positivize; that we are here considering an attempt to 
systematize that is abeer fanaticism in its disregard of the unsys- 
temaUzable — that it represented the highest good in the 19th cen- 
tury — that it is mono-mania, but heroic mono-mania that was quasi- 
divine in the 19th century 

But that this isn't the 19th century. 

As a doubly sponsored Brahmin — in the regard of B^tiflts — the 
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objects of July 39, 1878, stand out and proclaim themselves so that 
nothing but disregard of the intensity of mono-mania can account 
for their recq)tion by the system: 

Or the total eclipse of July 29, 1878, and the reports by Prof. 
Watson, from Rawlins, Wyoming, and by Prof. Swift, from Denver, 
Colorado: that they had seen two shining objects at a conaideraUe 
distance from the sun. 

It's quite in accord with our general opres^oo: not that thexe is 
an Intra-Mercurial plapet, but that there are diSer^t bodies, many 
vast things; near this earth sometimes, near the sun sometimes; 
orbitless worlds, which, because of scarcely any data of coUiskms, 
we think of as under navigable control — or dirigible siq>er-constnic> 
tions. ^■ 

Prof. Watson and Prof. Swift published their obsa-vations. 

Then the diaegard that we can not think of in terms of ordinary, 
sane exclusions. 

The text-book s^tematists begin by telling us that the trouble 
with these observations is that they dis£^;ree widely: there is con- 
siderable re^>ectfulness, especially for Prof. Swift, but we are told 
that by coincidence th^e two astronomers, hundreds of mUes ^>art, 
were illuded: their observations were so diffu'ent^-^ 

Prof. Swift {Nature, S^t. 19, 1878): 

That his own observation was "in close ^prozimation to that 
given by Prof. Watson." 

Id the Observatory, 2-t6t, Swift says that bis observations and 
Watson's wwe "confirmatory of each other." 

The faithful try again: 

That Watson and Swift mistook stars for other bodies. 

In the Observatory, 2-193, Prof. Watson says that he had pre- 
viously committed to memory all stars near the sun, down to the 
seventh magnitude " 

And he's damned anyway. 

How such exclusions work out is shown t^ Lockyer (Nature, 
Aug. 2o, 1878). He says: "There is little doubt that an Intra- 
Mercurial planet has been discovered by Prof. Watson." 

That was before excommunication was pronounced. 

He says: 

"If it will fit one of Leverrier's orbits" 

It didn't fit. 

In Nature, ai-301, Prof. Swift says: .^ , 
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"I have never made a more valid observation, nor one more 
free from doubt" 

He's damned anyway. 

We shall have some data that will not live op to most rigorous 
requirements, but, if any one would like to read how carefully and 
minutely these two sets of observations were made, see Prof. 
Swift's detailed description in the Am. Jour. Sci., 116-313; and the 
technicalities of Prof. Watson's observations in Monthly Notices, 
38-525. 

Our own acceptance upon diri^le worlds, which is assuredly 
enough, more nearly real than attempted concepts of large planets 
relativdy near this earth, moving in orbits, but visible only occa- 
nonally; which more nearly approximates to reasonableness than 
does wholesale slaughter of Swift and Watson and Fritsche and 
Stark and De Cuppis— but our own acceptance is so painful to 
so many minds that, in another of the charitable moments that 
we have now and then for the sake of contrast, we offer relief: 

The things seen high in the sky by Swift and Watson 

Well, only two months before — the horse and the ham 

We go on with more observations by astronomers, recogniang 
that it is the very thing that has given them life, sustained them, 
held them together, that has crushed all but the quasi-gleam of inde- 
pendent life out of them. Were they not systematized, they could 
not be at all, except ^radically and without sustenance. They 
are systematized: they must not vary from the conditions of the 
systou: they must not break away for themselves. 

The two great commandments: 

Thou Shalt not break Continuify; 

Thou Shalt tiy. 

We go on with these disregarded data, some of which, many of 
Triiich, are of the highest degree of acceptability. It is the System 
that pulls back its variations, as this earth is pulling back the 
Matterhom. It is the System that nourishes and rewards, and also 
freezes out life with the chill of disregard. We do note that, before 
exconununication is pronounced, orthodox journals do liberally 
enough record unasdmilable observations. 

All things merge away into everything else. 

That is Continuity. 

So the System merges away and evades us when we try to focus 
against it. 

We have complained a great deal. At least we are not so duD 
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as to have the ddusioo that we know just exactly what it is that 
ve are complaining about. We speak seenungly d^nitely mough 
of "the System," but we're building upon observations by membors 
of that vay system. Or yUM we are doing — gathning vp tine 
loose heresies of the orthodox. Of course "the System" fringes 
and ravels away, having no real outline. A Swift will antagonize 
"the System," and a Lockyer will call him back; but, then, a 
Lockyer will vary with a "meteoric hypothec," and a Swift wiQ, 
in turn, represent "the System." This state is to us typical of 
all intermediatist phenomena; or that not conceivably is anything 
really ai^ihing, if its parts are likely to be their own c^posites at 
any time. We speak of astronomers— as if there were real astrott- 
omers— Jjut who have lost their identity in a System — as if it were 
a real System — but behind that System is plainly a r^)port, or loss 
of identic in the S^uiit of an Era. 

Bodies that have looked like dark bodies, and lights that may 
have beoi sunlight reflected from interplanetary — objects, masses, 
constructions 

Lights that have been seen upon — or near? — the moon: 

In Philosophical Transactions, 82-27, >s Herschel's report upon 
many Imninous points, which he saw tqwn — or near? — the moon, 
during an eclipse. Why they should be luminous, whereas the moon 
itself was dark, would get us into a lot of trouble — except that lata- 
we shall, or we sha'n't, accept that many times have luminous ob- 
jects been seen close to this earth — at night. 

But numerousness is a new factor, or new disturbance, to oar 
e]q}lorations 

A new aspect of inter-planetary inhabitancy or occupancy 

Worlds in hordes — or beings — ^winged beings perhaps — ^wouldn't 
astonish me if we should end up by discovering angels — or beings 
in machines — argosies of cdestial voyagers 

In 1783 and 1787, Herschel reported more li^ts on or near the 
moon, which he supposed were volcanic. 

The word of a Herschel has had no more wdght, in divergences 
ftom the orthodox, than has had the word of a Lescarbault. These 
observations are of the disregarded. 

Bright ^ts seen on the moon, Nov., 1821 {Proc. London Roy. 
Soc, 2-167). 

For four other instances, see J-oomis ("Treatise on Astronony," 
p. 174). 

A moving light is reported in PMl. Trans., 84-429. To the writer. 
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it looked like a star passing over tlie moon — ^"Srliid), on the next 
momeot's consideration I knew to be impossible." "It was a fixed, 
steady Ught upon the dark part of the moon." I suf^tose "fixed" 
applies to luster. 

In the Report of the Brit. Assoc, 1847-18, ibae is an observation 
by Rankin, upon luminous points seen on the shaded part of the 
moon, during an eclipse. They seemed to this observer like reflec- 
tions of stars. That's not veiy reasonable: however, we have, in 
the Annual Register, 1831-687, a light not referable to a star — 
because it moved with the moon: was seen three nights in succes- 
Mon; rq>orted by Capt. Kater. See Quart. Jour. Roy. Inst., 12-133. 

PJkil. Trans., 112-237: 

Report from the Cape Town Observatory: a whitish spot on the 
dark part of the moon's limb. Three smaller lights were seen. 

The can of poatlveness, in its aqiects of singleness, or homo- 
genei^, or oneness, or con^leteness. In data now coming, I fed 
it R^self. A Leverrier studies more than twen^ observations. Tbe 
inclination is irreastible to tbink that they all relate to one phe> 
nommon. It is an aq>res^on of cosmic inclination. Most of the 
observations are so irreconcilable with any acceptance other than 
of orbitless, diri^ble worlds that he shuts his eyes to more than 
two-thirds of them; he picks out ax that can give him the illusion 
of completeness, or of all relating to one planet. 

Or let it be that we have data of many dark bodies — still do we 
incline almost irre^tibly to tbink of one of them as the dark-body- 
in-chief. Dark bodies, floating, or navigating, in int»-p1anetaiy 
space — and I conceive of one that's the Prince of Dark Bodies: 

Melanicus. 

Vast dark thing with tbe wings of a super-bat, or jet-black super- 
construction; most likely one of tbe ifiores of tlie Evil One. 

The extraordinary year, 1883: 

Jjmdoa Times, Dec 17, 1883: 

Extract from a letter by Hicks Fasbaw: that, in Egypt, S(pt. 34, 
1883, be bad seen, through glasses, "an immense black spot tqxin 
the lower part of the sun." 

Sun qwt, may be. 

One night an astronomer was looking 19 at tbe sl^, when some* 
tiling obscured a star, for three and a half seconds. A meteor had 
been seen nearby, but its train had been only momentarily visible. 
Dr. Wolf was the astronomer {Nature, 86-538). 

Tbe next datum is one of tbe most sensational we have, excc^ 
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tbat there is veiy little to it. A darit object tliat was seen by 
Prof. Hds, for eleven degrees of arc, moviiig slowly across Uie Milky 
Way. (Greg's Catalogue, Rept. Brit. Assoc., 1867-426.) 

One of our qua^-reaaons for accepting that orbitless worlds are 
dirigible is tlie almost complete absence of data of collisions: of 
course, though in defiance of gravitation, they may, without direc- 
tion like bumaa direction, adjust to one another in the way of 
vortex rings of smoke — a very human-like way that is. But in 
Knowledge, Feb., 1894, are two photographs of Brooks' comet 
that are shown as evidence of its seeming collision with a dark 
object, Oct., 1893. Our own wording is that it "struck against 
something"; Prof. Barnard's is that it had "entered some dense 
medium, which shattered it." For all I know it bad knocked 
against merdy a field of ice. 

Mdanicus. 

That upon the wings of a super-bat, he broods over this earth 
and over other worlds, perhaps deriving something from them: 
hovers on wings, or wing-like appendages, or planes that are hun- 
dreds of miles from tip to tip — a si^)er-evil thing that is exploiting 
us. By Evil I mean that which makes us useful. 

He obscures a star. He shoves a comet. I think he's a vast, 
black, brooding vampire. 

Science, July 31, 1896: 

That, according to a newq>^>er account, Mr. W. R. Brooks, 
director of the Smith Observatory, had seen a dark round object 
pass rather slowly across the moon, in a horizontal direction. In 
Mr. Brooks' <^inion it was a dark meteor. In Science, Sept. 14, 
1896, a correq>ondent writes that, in his opinion, it may have been 
a bird. We shall have no trouble with the meteor and bird mergos, 
if we have observations of long duration and estimates of size up 
to hundreds of miles. As to the body that was seen by Brooks, 
there is a rote from the Dutch astronomer, Muller, in the Scientific 
American, 75-251, that, i^Mn April 4, 1892, he had seen a similai 
phenomenon. In Science Gossip, n. s., 3-135, are more details of 
the Brooks object — ^parent diameter about one-thirtieth of the 
moon's — moon's disk crossed in three or four seconds. The writer, 
in Science Gossip, says that, on June 37, 1896, at one o'clock in the 
momii^, he was looking at the moon wi^ a a-inch achromatic, 
power 44, vhea a long black object sailed past, from west to east, 
the tranat ocaq>ying 3 or 4 seconds. He believed this object to be 
a birdr— there was, however, no fluttering motion obs«vable in it 
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In the AOfonomische Nachrickten, No. 3477, Dr. Brendel, of 
Gxittswsld, Pomerania, writes that Postmaster Ziegler and otfier 
observers bad seen a body about 6 feet in diameter crossing the 
sun's disk. The duration here indicates something far from the 
earth, and also far from the sun. This thing was seen a quarter of 
an hour before it reached the sun. Time in crossing the sua was 
aboat an hour, ^ter leaving the sun it was visible an hour. 

I think he's a vast, black vampire that sometimes broods over 
this earth and other bodies. 

Communication from Dr. F. B. Harris {Popular Astronomy, 30- 

398): 

That, upon the evening of January 37, 191a, Dr. Hams saw, 
upon the moon, "an intensely black object." He estimated it to 
be 350 miles long and 50 miles wide. "ITie object resembled a crow 
poised, as near as anything." Qouds then cut off observation. 

Dr. Harris writes: 

"I cannot but think that a very intetesting and curions {dWDome- 
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CHAPTER XV 

SHORT chapter coming now, and it's the worst of them alL I 
tliink it's ^)eculative. It's a lapse from our usual pseudo- 
standards. I think it must mean that the preceding ch^ter was 
very effidoitly done, and that now by the rhythm of all quasi- 
things — ^wbicb can't be real things, if they're rhythms, because a 
rhythm is an appearance that turns into its own oppo^te and then 
back again — but now, to pay up, we're what we weren't. Short 
ch^ter, and I think well fUl in with several points in Intenne- 



A puzzle: 

If it is our acceptance that, out of the K^ative Absolute, the 
Positive Absolute is generating itself, recruiting,* or maintaining, 
itself, via a third state, or our own quasi-state, it would seem that 
we're trying to conceive of Universahiess manufacturing more Uni- 
versalness from Nothingness. Take that vp yourself, if you're 
willing to nm the risk of dis^pearing with such velocity that 
you'll leave an incandescent train behind, and risk being infinitdy 
bappy forever, whereas you probably don't want to be luqqiy — ■ 
111 sidestq) that myself, and try to be intelligible by regarding the 
Poative Absolute from the aspect of Reahiess instead of Universal- 
ness, recalling that by both Realness and Universalness we mean 
the same state, or that which does not merge away into something 
dse, because there is nothing else. So the idea is that out of 
Unrealness, instead of Nothingness, Realness, instead of Universal- 
ness, is, via our own quasi-state, manufacturing more Realness. 
Just so, but in relative terms, of course, all imaginings that mate- 
rialize into machines or statues, buildings, dollars, paintings or 
books in paper and ink are graduations from unrealness to realness — 
in relative terms. It would seem then that Intermediateness b a 
relation between the Positive Absolute and the N^ative Absolute: 
But the absolute cannot be the related — of course a confession 
that we can't really think of it at all, if here we think of a limit to 
the unlimited. Doing the best we can, and encouraged by the reflec- 
tion that we can't do worse than has bera done by met^ysiciaos 
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in the past, we acc^t that the absolute can't be the related. So 
then that our quasi-state is not a real relation, if nothmg in it is 
real. On the other hand, it b not an unreal relation, if notMng in 
it is imreal. It seems thinkable that the Positive Absolute can, by 
means of Intermediatoiess, have a quasi-rdation, or be only quaa- 
rdated, or be the uorelated, in final terms, or, at least, not be the 
related, in final terms. 

As to free will and Intermediatism— same answer as to everything 
else. By free will we mean Independence — or that which does not 
merge away into something else— so, in Intermediateness, neither 
free-will nor slave-will — but a different appronmation for every 
so-4:alled person toward one or the other of the extremes. The 
hackneyed way of expressing this seems to me to be the acceptable 
way, if in lotermediateness, there is only the paradoxical: that we're 
free to do what we have to do. 

I am not convinced that we make a fetich of the prq>osterous. 
I think our feeling is that in first gropings there's no knowing what 
win afterward be the acceptable. I think that if an early biologist 
beard of birds that grow on trees, he should record that he had 
heard of birds that grow od trees: then let sorting over of data 
occur afterward. The one thing that we try to tone down, but 
that is to a great degree unavoidable is having our data all mbced 
up like Long Island and Florida in the minds of early American 
e^lorers. My own notion is that this whole book is very much like 
a m^ of North America in which the Hudson River is set down 
as a passage leading to Siberia. We think of Monstrator and Melan- 
icus and of a world that is now in communication with this earth: 
if 90, secretly, with certain esoteric ones iqx>n this earth. Whether 
that world's Monstrator and Monstrator's Melamcus — must be 
the subject of later inquiry. It would be a gross thing to do: 
solve up evaything now and leave nothing to our disdples. 
-.1 have been very much struck with phenomena of "cup marks." 

They look to me like symbols of communication. 

But they do not look to me like means of communication be- 
tween some of the inhabitants of this earth and other inhabitants 
of this earth. 

My own impres^on is that some external force has marked, with 
symbols, rocks of this earth, from far away. 

I do not think that cup marks are inscribed commimications 
amcMig different inhabitants of this earth, becanse it seems too 
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unaccqitable that inhabitants of Guna, Scotland, and . 
should all have conceived of the same sy^em. 

Cup marks are strings of cup-like impres^ons in rocks. Some* 
times there are rin^ around them, and sometimes they have only 
semi-drdes. Great Britain, America, France, Algaia, Circsssia, 
Palestine: they're virtually everywhere — except in the far north, I 
think. In China, cliffs are dotted with them. Upon a cliff, near 
Lake Como, there is a maze of these markings. la Italy and ^>aui 
and India they oonir in enonnous numbers. 

Given that a force, say like electric force, could, from a distance, 
mark such a substance as rocks, as, from a distance of hundreds 
of miles, sel^um can be marked by telephetogr^hefs— but I am 
of two minds 

The Lost Explorers from Somewhere, and an attempt, from 
Somewhere, to communicate with them: so a frenzy of showoing 
of messages toward this earth, in the hope that some of them 
would mark rocks near the lost explorers • 

Or that somewhere upon this earth, there is an especial lodgr 
surface, or receptor, or polar construction, or a steep, conical hill, 
upon which for ages have been received messages from some other 
world; but that at times messages go astray and mark substances 
pertu^ thousands of miles from the receptor; 

That perhaps forces behind the history of this earth have left 
tq>on the rocks of Palestine and England and India and China 
records that may some day be deciphered, of thdr misdirected 
instructions to certain esoteric ones — Order of the Freemasons — 
the Jesuits 

I empha^ze the row-formation of cup marks: 

Prof. Douglas {Saturday Review, Nov. 24, 18S3): 

"Whateva may have been their motive, the cup-markers showed 
a decided likii^ for arranging their sculpturiogs in regulady ^>aced 
rows," • 

That cup marks are an archaic form of inscription was first 
suggested by Canon Greenwell many years ago. But more specifically 
adumbratoiy to our own expression are the observations of Rivett- 
Camac (Jour. Roy. Asiatic Soc, 1903-515): 

That the Braille system of raised dots is an inverted arrange* 
ment of cu^ marks: also that there are strong resemblances to 
the Morse code. But no tame and systematized archaeologist can 
do more than casually point out resemblances, and menAy suggest 
that strings of cup marks look like messages, because — China, 
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Switzerland, Algeria, America — if messages th^ be, there seems to 
be no escape from attributing one ori^ to tliem — ^then, if messages 
they be, I accept one external origin, to which the whole surface 
of this earth was accessible, for them. 

Something dse that we emphasize: 

That rows of cup loarks have often been likened to foot prints. 

But, in this similitude, their uni-Hnear arrangement must be 
disr^arded— of course often they're mixed up in every way, but 
arrangement in sin^e lines is vety common. It is odd that they 
should so often be likened to footprints: I suppose there are excq>- 
tiooal cases, but unless it's something that hops on one foot, or a 
cat going along a narrow fence-top, I don't think of anything that 
makes footprints one directly ahead of another — Cop, in a staticm 
house, walking a chalk line, perhaps. 

Upon the Witch's Stone, near Ratho, Scotland, there are twenfy- 
four cups, varying in size from one and a half to three inches in 
diameter, arranged in ^proximately strdght lines. Locally it is 
explained that these are tracks of dogs' feet (Proc. Soc. Antiq. 
Scotland, 2-4-79). SimOar marks are scattered bewilderingly all 
around the Witch's Stone — like a frenzy of telegraphing, or like 
messages rq)eating and rqieating, trying to localize differently. 

In Invemess-sbire, cup marks are called "fairies' footmarks." At 
Valna's church, Norway, and St. Peter's, Ambleteuse, there are 
such marks, said to be horses' hoofprints. The rocks of Clare, 
Ireland, are marked with prints supposed to have been made by a 
mythical cow ("F(rfklore," 31-184). 

We now have such a ^lost of a thing that I'd not like to be 
interpreted as offering it as a datum: it simply illustrates what I 
mean by the notion of symbols, like cups, or like footprints, which, 
if like those of horses or cows, are the reverse of, or the negatives of, 
cups — of symbols that are regularly recdved somewhere upon this 
earth — steep, conical hill, somewhere, I think — but that have often 
alighted in wrong places — considerably to the mystification of per- 
sons waking up some morning to find them upon formerly blank 
spaces. 

An ancient record — still worse, an ancient Chinese record — of a 
cour^rard of a palace— dwellers of the palace waking up one 
morning, finding the courtyard marked with tracks like' the foot- 
prints of an ox — supposed that the devil did it. ' {Notes and 
Queries, 9-6-325.) 



CHAPTER XVI 

ANGELS. 
Hordes iqwn hordes of th^n. 

Beings massed like the douda of souls, or the rnmmingling 
whiffs of fpirituality, or the exhalations of souls that Dori [hc- 
tured so often. 

It may be that the Milky Way is a composition (A stiff, frozen, 
finally-static, absolute ai^ls. We shall have data of little Milky 
Ways, moving swiftly ; or data of hosts of angels, not abscdute, or 
still dynamic. I su^)ect, myself, that the fixed stars are r^y 
fixed, and that the minute motions said to have been detected in 
them are illusions. I think that the fixed stars are absolutes. Thdr 
twinkling is only the interpretation by an intermediatist state of 
them. I think that soon after Leverrier died, a new fixed star was 
discovered — that, if Dr. Gray had stuck to his story of the thou- 
sands of fishes from one pail of water, had written upon it, lectured 
upon it, taken to street comers, to convince the world that, whether 
conceivable or not, his explanation was the only true explanatitm: 
had thought of nothing but this last thing at night and first thing 
in the morning — his obituary — another "nova" rqwrted in 
Monthly Notices. 

I think that Milky Ways, of an inferior, or c^rnamic, order, have 
often been seen by astronomers. Of course it may be that the 
phenomena that we shall now consider are not angels at all. We 
are simply feeling around, trying to find out what we can accept 
Some of our data indicate hosts of rotund and complacent tourists 
in inter-planetary ^ace — but then data of long, lean, hungry ones. 
I think that there are, out in inter-planetary space Siq>er Tamer- 
lanes, at the head of hosts of celestial ravagers — ^which have come 
here and pounced upon civilizations of the past, cleaning them up 
all but their bones, or trai^Ies and monuments — for whidi later 
historians have invented exdusionist histories. But if something 
sow has a legal right to us, and can enforce its proprietorshq), 
thejr've been warned off. It's the way of all exploitation. I should 
say that we're now under cultivation: that we're consdous of it, 
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but hsve tbe impertinence to attribute it all to our own nobler 
and liigher instincts. 

Against these notions is the same s^ise of finality that opposes 
an advance. It's why we rate acceptance as a better adaptation 
than belief. Of^wsing us is the strong belief that, as to inter* 
planetary phenomena, virtually everything has been found out. 
Sense of finality and iUuson of homogeneity. But that what is 
called advancing knowledge is violation of the sense of blankness. 

A drc^ of water. Once upon a time water was considered so 
homogeneous that it was thought of as an dement. The microscq>e 
— and not only that the supposititiously elementary was seen to be 
of infinite diversity, but Uiat in its protoplasmic life there were 
new orders of beings. 

Or the year 1491 — and a European looking westward over the 
ocean — ^his feeling that that suave western droop was unbreakable; 
that gods of regularity would not permit that smooth horizon to be 
disturbed by coasts or spotted with islands. The unpleasantness 
of even contenq>lating such a state — ^wide, smooth west, so clean 
against the s^ — qwtted with islands — geogr^ifaic leproi^. 

But coasts and islands and Indians and bison, in the seemin^y 
vacant west: lakes, mountains, rivers 

One looks iq> at the sky: the relative homogeneity of the rda- 
tivdy unei^lored: one thinks of only a few kinds of phenomena. 
But the acceptance is forced upon me that there are modes and 
modes and nudes of inter-planetary existence: things as different 
from planets and comets and meteors as Indians are from bison 
and prairie dogs: a 5I^>er-geog^^hy — or cdestiography — of vast 
stagnant regions, but also of Super-Niagaras and Ultra-Missisappis: 
and a super-sociology — voyagers and tourists and ravagers: the 
hunted and the hunting: the super-mercantile, the super-piratic, 
the super-evangelical. 

Sense of homogeneity, or our positiviat illusion of the unknown 
— and the fate of all positivism. 

Astronomy and the academic. 

Ethics and the abstract. 

The universal attempt to formulate or to regularize — an atten^ 
that can be made only by disregarding or denying. 

Or all things disregard or deny that which will eventually invade 
and destroy them 

Until comes the day when some one thing shall eay, and enforce 
upon Infinitude: 1^ Cooolc 
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"Thus far sfaalt tbou go: here is absolute denurcatiaiL" 

The final utterance: 

"Thrae is only I," 

In the Monthly Notices of the R. A. S., 11-48, titen is a letter 
from the Rev. W. Read: 

That, upon the 4th of September, 1851, at 9.30 a. m., he bad 
seen a host of self-lumiDous bodies, passing the field of his telesa^>e, 
some slowly and some n^idly. They ^ipeared to ocnqiy a zaoe 
sevaal degrees in breadth. The direction of most of them was 
due east to west, but some moved from north to south. The nom- 
bers were tremendous. They were observed for six hours. 

Editor's note: 

"May not these appearances be attributed to an abnormal state 
of the c^tic nerves of the observer?" 

In MontlUy Notices, 12-38, Mr. Read answers that he had beai 
a diligent observer, with instruments of a superior oida, for about 
38 years — "but I have never witnessed such an appearance before." 
As to illudon be says that two other monbers of his family had 
seen the objects. 

The Editor withdraws bis suggestion. 

We know what to e:q>ect. Almost absolutdy — in an existence 
that is essentially Hibernian — ^we can predict the past — that is, 
look over something of this kind, written in 1851, and know what 
to expect from the Exdusionists later. If Mr. Read saw a mi- 
gration of dissatisfied angels, numbering millions, they must mo^ 
away, at least subjectively, with conmion[dace terrestrial phenom- 
ena — of course disregarding Mr. Read's probable famiiiari^, of a8 
years' duration, with the commonplaces of terrestrial pheoomeoa. 
■ Monthly Notices, 12-183: 

Letter from Rev. W. R. Dawes: 

That be had seen similar objects — and in the month of September 
— that they were nothing but seeds fioating in the air. 

In the Report of the British Association, 1853-335, there is a 
communication from Mr. Read to Prof. Badm-Powell: 

That the objects that had been seen by him and by Mr. Dawes 
were not similar. He denies that he had seen seeds floating in the 
air. There had been little wind, and that had come from the sea, 
where seeds would not be likely to have origin. The objects that 
be had seen were round and sharply defined, and with none of the 
feathery a[q>earance of thistle down. He then quotes from a letter 
from C B. Chalmers, F. R. A. S., who had seen a ^milar stream, 
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a procession, or migration, except that some <A the bodies vere 
more dongated — or lean and hungry — than globular. 

He might have argued for sixty-&ve years. He'd have impressed 
nobody — of importance. The super-motif, or dominant, of Ms era, 
was E^usionism, and the notion of seeds in the air assimilates — 
with due disregards — with that dominant. 

Or pageantries here upon our earth, and things looking down 
upon us — and the Crusades were only dust clouds, and glints of 
the sun on shining armor were only particles of mica in dust clouds. 
I think it was a Crusade that Read saw — but that it was right, 
rdatively to the year 1851, to say that it was only seeds in the 
wind, whether the wind blew from the sea or not. I think of 
things that were luminous with religious zeal, mixed up, like every- 
thing else in Intermediateness, with black marauders and from 
gray to brown beings of little personal ambitions. There may have 
heea a Richard Cceur de Lion, on his way to right wrongs in 
Jupiter. It was right, relatively to 1851, to say that he was a seed 
of a cabbage. 

Prof. Coffin, U. S. N. (Jour. Frank. Inst., 88-151): 

That, during the eclipse of Aug., 1869, he had noted the passage 
across his telescope, of several bright flakes resembling thistle- 
blows, floating in the sunlight. But the telescope was so focussed 
that, if these things were distinct, they must have been so far away 
from this earth that the difBculties of orthodoxy remain as great, 
one way or another, no matter what we think they were 

They were "well-defined," says Prof. Coffin. 

Henry Waldner (Nature, 5-304) ; 

That, April 27, 1863, he had seen great numbers of small, shining 
bodies passing from west to east. He had notified Dr. Wolf, of the 
Observatory of Zurich, who "had convinced himself of this strange 
phenomenon." Dr. Wolf bad told him that similar bodies had 
been seen by Sig. Ce^kkcI, of the Capodimonte Observatory, at 
N^les, May 11, 1845. 

The shapes were of great diveraty — or different aq)ects of sim* 
ilar shapes? 

Appendages were seen upon some of them. 

We are told that some were star-shaped, with tranq)arent ap- 



I think, myself, it was a Mohammed and his Hegira. May have 
been only bis harem. Astonishing sensation: afloat in q>ace with 
Jien millon wives around one. Anyway, it would seem that we 
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faave considnable advantage hen, inasmuch as seeds are tMt in 
season in April — but tbe pulling back to earth, the bedra^ing by 
those sincere but dull ones of some time ago. .We have the same 
stupidity — necessary, functioning stupidi^ — of attribution of some- 
thing that was so rare that an astionomer notes only one instance 
between 1845 and 1863, to an evoyday occurrence 

Or Mr. Waldner's assimilative qunioa that be had seen aoiy ice 
aystals. 

Whether they wot not very exclusive vols of a siqMr-harem, or 
planes of a veiy light material, we have an inqiressioa of star-sbf^ted 
things with tran^arent appendages that have been seen in the 
sky. 

Hosts of small bodies — black, this time — that were seen by the 
astronomers Herrick, Buya-Ballot, and De CiQ>pis {L'AnrUe Scieii~ 
tifique, 1860-35); v^^ number of bodies that were seen by M. 
Lamey, to cross the moon {VAnnie Scientifigue, 1874-63); anotba* 
instance of dark ones; prodigious number of dark, sphoical bodies 
reported l^ Messier, June 17, 1777 (Arago, (Euvres, 9-38); consid- 
erable number of luminous bodies which appeared to move out 
from the sun, in diverse directions; seen at Havana, during eclipse 
of the Hm, May 15, 1836, by Prof. Auber (Po^); M. Poey dtea 
a umilar instance, of Aug. 3, 1886; M. Lotard's opimon that they 
were birds (L'AstronoiHte, 1886-391); large number of small 
bodies crosang disk of the sun, some swiftly, some slowly; most 
of them globular, but some seemingly triangular, and some of man 
complicated structure; seen by M. Trouvelet, 'k^o, whether seeds, 
insects, birds, or other commonplace things, had neva seen any- 
thing resembling these forms {L'Annie ScierUifique, 1885-8); report 
from the Rio de Janeiro Obsn^atoiy, of vast ntunbers of bodies 
crossing the sun, some of them luminous and some of them daik, 
from some time in December, 1875, until Jan. 22, 1876 {La Nature, 
1876-384). 

Of course, at a distance, any form is likely to look round or 
roundish: but we pomt out that we have notes upon the seenung 
of more complex forms. In L'Astronomie, 1886-70, is recorded M. 
Briguiere's observation, at Marsdlles, April 15 and ^ril 35, 1883, 
upon the cros^ng of the sun by bodies that were irregular in form. 
Some of them moved as if in alignment. 

Letter from Sir Robert Inglia to Col. Sabine {Rept. Brit. Assoc, 
1849-17): 

That, at 3 p. m., Aug. 8, 1849, at Gais, Switzerland, Inj^ had 
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seen tliousands and tbousands of brilliant white objects, like anoW' 
flakes in a cloudless al^. Hiough this display lasted about twen^- 
five minutes, not one of these seeming snow&akes was seen to falL 
Inglis says that his servant "fancied" that he had seen something 
like wings on these — whatever tbey were. Vpoa page i8, of the 
Report, Sir John Herschel says ttutt, in 1845 or 1846, h^ atten- 
tion had been attracted by objects of considerable aze, in the air, 
seemingly not far aw^. He bad looked at them throu^ a tde- 
scope. He says that they were masses of hay, not less than a 
yard or two in diameter. Still there are some circumstances that 
interest me. He says that, though no less than a whirlwind could 
have sustained these masses, the air about him was calm. "No 
doubt wind prevailed at the ^t, but there was no roaring noise." 
None of these masses fell within his observation or knowledge. To 
walk a few fields away and find out more would seem not much 
to e^Kct from a man of science, but it is one of our superstitions, 
that such a seeming trifle is just what— by the Spirit of an Era, 
well call it — one is not permitted to do. If those things were not 
masses of hay, and if Herschel had walked a little and found out, 
and had reported that be had seen strange objects in the air— that 
report, in 1846, would have been as miEplaced as the aff>eamnce of 
a tail upon an embrjro still in its gastrula era. I have noticed this 
inhibition in my own case many times. Looking back — why didn't 
I do this or that little thing that would have cost so little and have 
meant so much? Didn't belong to that era of my own develop- 
ment. 

Nature, 33-64: 

That, at Kattoiau, Germai^, about half an hour before sunrise, 
March 2?, 1880, "an enormous number of luminous bodies rose 
from the horizon, and passed in a horizontal direction from east to 
west." They are described as having ^peared in a zone or belt. 
"They shone with a remarkably brilliant light." 

So they've thrown lassos over our data to bring them back to 
earth. But they're lassos that cannot tighten. We can't pull out 
of them: we may step out of them, or lift them off. Some of us used 
to have an impresaon of Science atting in calm, just judgment: 
some of us now fed that a good many of our data have been 
lynched. If a Crusade, perhaps from Mars to Jupiter, occur in the 
autumn — ^"seeds." If a Crusade or outpouring of cdestial vandala 
is seen from this earth in the spring — "ice crystals." If we have 
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record of a race of aerial bdngs, perhaps with no substaotial habitat, 
seen by some one in India — ^"locusts." 

This will be disregarded: 

If locusts fly high, they freeze and fall in thousands. 

Nature, 47-581: 

Locusts that were seen in the mountwns of India, at a bright 
of 13,750 feet — ^"in swanns and dying by tBousands." 

But no matter whether they fly high or fly low, no one evei 
wonders what's in the air when locusts are passing overhead, because 
of the falling of stragglers. I have e^>edally looked this matter 
up — no mystery when locusts are flying overhead — constant falling 
of stragglers. 

Monthly Notices, 30-135: 

"An unusual phenomenon noticed by Lieut. Herschd, OcL 17 
and 18, 1870, while observing the sun, at Bangalore, India." 

Lieut. Herschel had noticed dark shadows crossing the sun — bat 
away from the sun there were luminous, moving images. For two 
days bodies passed in a continuous stream, varying in size and 
velocity. 

The Lieutenant tries to explain, as we sbaU see, hut he says: 

"As it was, the continuous fli|^t, for two whole days, in sodi 
numbers, in the v^^et regions of the air, of beasts that left no 
strag^ers, is a wonder of natural history, if not of astronomy." 

He tried different focussing — he saw wings — perhf^is he saw 
planes. He says that he saw upon the objects either wings or 
[^lantom-like appendages. 

Then he saw something that was so bizarre that, in the fullness 
of his nineteenth-centuriness, he writes: 

"There was no longer doubt: thqr were locusts ot flies of some 
sort," 

One of them had paused. 

It had hovered. 

Thai it had whisked off. 

The Editor sajrs that at that time "countless locusts had de- 
scended upon certain parts of India." 

We now have an instance that is extraordinary in several re- 
spects — super-voyagers or super-ravagers; angels, ragamuffins, cru- 
siders, onlgrants, aeronauts, or aerial riephants, or bison or dino- 
saurs — except that I think the thing had planes or wings — one of 
them has been photographed. It may be that in the history of 
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photogn^y no more extraoFdinaiy picture than this has ever been 
taken. 

L'AstTonomie, 1885-347: 

That, at the Observatory of Zacatecas, Mexico, Aug. is, 1883-, 
about 2,500 meters above sea level, were seen a large number of 
small luminous bodies, entering upon the disk of the sun. M. 
Bonilla tel^E^bed to the Observatories of the City of Mexico and 
of Puebla. Word came back that the bodies were not viable there. 
Because of this parallax, M. Bonilla placed the bodies "relatively 
near the earth." But when we find out what he called "relatively 
near the earth" — birds or bugs or hosts of a Super-Tamerlane or 
army of a cdestial Richard Cceur de Lion — our heresies rejoice 
anyway. His estimate is "less distance than the moon." 

One of them was photogr^hed. See L'AHronotme, 1885-349. 
The photograph shows a long body surrounded by indefinite struc- 
tiires, or by the haze of wings or planes in motion. 

LAstronomie, 1887-66: 

Signor Ricco, of the Observatory of Palmna, writes that, Nov, 
30, 1880, at 8.30 o'clock in the morning, he was watching the sun, 
when be saw, slowly traversing its disk, bodies in two long, par- 
allel lines, and a shorter, paralld Une. The bodies looked winged 
to bim. But so large were they that he had to think of large 
birds. He tbougbt of cranes. 

He consulted ornithologists, and learned that the configuration 
of parallel lines agrees with the flight-formation of cranes. This 
was in 1880: anybody now living in New York City, for instance, 
would tell bim that also it is a familiar formation of aeroplanes. 
But, because of data of focus and subtended angles, these beings 
or objects must have been high. 

Sig. Ricco argues that condors have been known to fly 3 or 4 
miles high, and that heights reached by other birds have been 
estimated at 2 or 3 miles. He says that cranes have been known 
to fly so high that they have been lost to view. 

Our own acceptance, in conventional terms, is that there is not 
a bird of this earth that would not freeze to death at a height of 
more than four miles: that if condors fly three or four miles high, 
they are birds that are especially adapted to such altitudes. 

Sig. Ricco's estimate is that these objects or beings or cranes 
must have been at least five and a half miles high. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

THE vast dark thing that looked like a poised crow of tmholjr 
dimensions. Assuming that I shall ever have any readers, let 
him, or both of them, if I shall ever have such popularity as that, 
note how dim that bold black datum is at the distance of only two 
ch^ters. 

The question: 

Was it a thing or the shadow of a thing? 

Acc^tance either way calls not for mere revision but revdutioD 
in the science of astronomy. But the dimness of the datum of only 
two ch^ters ago. The carved stone disk of Taibes, and the rain 
that fell every afternoon for twenty — if I haven't foTgott«i, mysdf, 
whether it was twenty-three or twenty-five daysl — upon one small 
area. We are all Tlionisons, with brains that have smooth and 
slippeiy, though corrugated, surfaces — or that ail intdlection is asso- 
ciative — or that we remember that wliich corrdates with a domi- 
nant — and a few chapters go l^, and there's scarcely an impression 
tiiat hasn't slid off our smooth and slippery brains, of Levoria and 
the "planet Vulcan." There are two ways l^ wbidi iTreconcOables 
can be remembered — if they can be correlated in a system more 
nearly real than the system that rejects them — and by npetitlon 
and r^Ktition and repetition. 

Vast black thing like a crow poised over the moon. 

The datum is so important to us, because it enforces, in another 
field, our acc^tance that daiic bodies of planetary size traverse this 
solar system. 

Our postion: 

That the things have been seen: 

Also that thdr shadows have been seen. 

Vast black thing poised like a crow over the moon. So far H is 
a single instance. By a sin^e instance, we mean the o^igible. 

In Popular Science, 34-158, Serviss tells of a shadow that Sdiroe- 
ter saw, in 1788, in the lunar Alps. First he saw a light. But then, 
when this region was illuminated, be Saw a round shadow ^wre the 
light had been. 

A14 
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Our own ezprcaaion: 

That he saw a luminous object near the moon: that that part of 
the moon became illuminated, and the object was lost to view; but 
that then its shadow underneath was seen. 

Serviss explains, of course. Otherwise he'd not be Prof. Serviss. 
It's a tittle contest in relative approximations to realness. Prof. 
Serviss thinks that what Schroeter saw was the "round" shadow of 
a mountain — in the region that had become lighted. He assumes 
that Schroeter never looked again to see whether the shadow could 
be attributed to a mountain. That's the crux: conceivably a moun- 
tain could cast a round — and that means detached — shadow, in the 
lighted part of the nooon. Prof. Serviss could, of course, explain 
why he disregards the Ught in the first place — maybe it had always 
be^i there "in the first place." If he couldn't e:q>lain, he'd still be 
an amateur. 

We have another datum. I think it is more extraordinary 

Vast thing, black and poised, Uke a crow, over the moon. 

But only because it's more circumstantial, and because it has cor- 
roboration, do I Qiink it more ^traordinary than 

Vast poised thing, black as a crow, over the moon. 

Mr. H. C. Russell, who was usually as orthodox as anybody, I 
su[^>ose — at least, he wrote "F. R. A. S." after his name — teDs in 
the Observatory, 3-374, one of the wickedest, or most prq>03tavus, 
stories that we have so far exhumed: 

That he and another astronomer, G. D. Hirst, were in the Blue 
Mountains, near Sydaey, N. S. W., and Mr. Hirst was looking at 
flw moon 

He saw on the moon what Russell calls "one of those remarkable 
facts, which bdng seen should be recorded, although no explanation 
can at present be offered." 

That may be so. It is very rarely done. Our own expression upon 
evolution by successive dominants and their correlates is against it. * 
On the other hand, we express that every era records a few observa- 
tions out of harmony with it, but adumbratory or prquratory to 
the qiirit of eras still to come. It's very rarely done. Lashed by 
the phantom-scourge of a now passing era, the world of astron- 
omers is in a state of terrorism, though of a highly attenuated, 
modernized, devitalized kind. Let an astronomer see something that 
is not of the conventional, celestial sights, or something that it is 
"improper" to see — ^his very dignity is in danger. Some oae of the 
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cnrraled and scourged may stick 8 smile into his back. HeU be 
tboi^ht of unkindly. 

With a hardihood that is unusual in his world of ethereal soisi- 
tivenesses, Russell says, of Hirst's observation: 

"He found a large part of it covered with a dark shade, quite as 
dark as the shadow of the earth during an eclipse of the moon." 

But the cUmax of hardihood or impropriety or wickedness, [ve- 
posterousness or enlightenment: 

"One could hardly resist the conviction that it was a ^dow, yet 
it could not be the shadow of any known body." 

Richard ProcttH was a man of some liberality. After a while we 
shall have a letter, which once upon a time we'd have called de- 
lirious — don't know that we could read such a thing now, for the 
first time, without incredulous laughter — ^which Mr. Proctor per- 
mitted to be published in Knowledge. But a dark, unknown world 
that could cast a shadow upon a large part of the moon, perhaps 
extending far beyond the limb of the moon; a shadow as deep as 
the shadow of this earth 

Too much for Mr. Proctor's politeness. 

I haven't read what he said, but it seems to have been a little 
coarse. Russell says that Proctor "freely used" his name in the 
Echo, of March 14, 1S79, ridiculing this observation whidi had 
been made by Russell as well as Hirst. If it hadn't been Proctor, 
it would have been some one else — but one notes that the attack 
came out in a new^)^)er. There is no discus^on of this remarkable 
subject, no mention in any other astronomic journal. The disregard 
was almost complete — but we do note that the columns of the 
Observatory were open to Russell to answer Proctor. 

In the answer, I note considerable intermediateness. Far back 
in X879, it would have been a beautiful po^tivism, if Russdl bad 



"There was a shadow on the moon. Absolutdy it was cast by ao 
unknown body." 

According to our religion, if he had then given all his time to the 
maintaining of this one stand, of course tweaking all friendships, all 
ties with his fellow astronomers, his apotheosis would have occuired, 
greatly assisted by means well known to quasi-ezistence v^en its 
compromises and evaaons, and phenomena that are partly this and 
partly that, are flouted by the definite and uncompromising. It 
would be impos»ble in a real existence, but Mr. Russell, of quad- 
existence, says that he did resist the conviction; that he had said 
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that (me could "hardly resist"; and most of his resentment is against 
Mr. Proctor's thinking that he had not resisted. It seems too bat^ 
if ^wtheosis be desirable. 

The point in Intermediatism here is: 

Not that to ad^t to the conditions of quasi-existence is to have 
what is called success io qua^-ezistence, but is to lose one's soul 

But is to lose "one's" chance of attaining soul, self, or enti^. 

One indignation quoted from Proctor interests us: 

"What lu^pens on the mocm may at any time bE^)pen to this 
earth." 

Or: 

That ia just the teaching of this dqtartment of Advanced 
Astronomy: 

That Russell and Hirst saw the sun eclipsed relatively to the 
moon by a vast dark body; 

That many times have eclipses occurred relativdy to this earth, 
by vast, dark bodies; 

That there have been many eclipses that have not been recog- 
nized as edq>se3 by sdenti&c kindergartens. 

There is a merger, of course. Well take a look at it first — ^that, 
after alljjt may have been a shadow that Hirst and Russell saw, 
but the only significance is that the sun was eclipsed relatively to 
the moon by a cosmic haze of some kind, or a swarm of meteors 
close together, or a gaseous discharge left behind by a comet. My 
own acceptance is tl«it vagueness of shadow is a function of vague- 
ness of intervention; that a shadow as dense as the shadow of this 
earth is cast by a body denser ttiao hazes and swarms. The infor- 
mation seems definite enough in this reject — ^"quite as dark as the 
^adow of this earth during the eclipse of the moon." 

Thou^ we may not always be as patient toward them as we 
should be, it is our acceptance that the astronomic primitives have 
done a great deal of good work: for instance, in the allaying of 
fears upon this earth. Sometimes it may seem as if all science were 
to us very much like what a red flag is to bulls and anti-socialists. 
It's not that: it's more like what unsquare meals are to bulls and 
anti-sodalists — not the scientific, but the insufficient. Our accq>t- 
ance is that Evil is the negative state, by which we mean the state 
of maladjustment, discord, ugliness, disorganization, inconsistency, 
injustice, and so on — as determined in Intermediateness, not by r^ 
standards, but only by idghex approximations to adjustment, har- 
mony, beauty, organization, consistency, justice, and so on. Evil is 
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outli^^ virtue, or incipient virtae that has not yet established itsdf, 
or any other phenomenon that is not in seeming adjustment, har- 
mony, con^stency with a dominant. The astronomers have func- 
tioned bravdy in the past. They've been good for business: the Wg 
interests thiidc kindly, if at all, of them. It's bad /or trade to have 
an intense darkness come upon an unaware commanity and fri^ten 
pec^Ie out of their purchasing values. But if an obscuration be 
foretold, and if it then occur — may seem a little uncanny — only a 
shadow — and no one who was about to buy a pair of shoes runs 
home panic-stricken and saves the money. 

Upon general principles we accept that astronomers have quaa- 
E^tematized data of eclipses — or have included some and disre- 
^mled others. 

Th^ have done well. 

Th^ have functioned. 

But now they're negatives, or they're out of harmony 

If we are in harmony with a new dominant, or the ^irit of a new 
era, in which Exdu^onism must be overthrown; if we have data 
of many obscurations that have occurred, not only upon the nKxm, 
but upon our own earth, as convincing of vast intnvening bodies, 
usually invisible, as is any r^ularized, predicted eclipse. 

One looks up at the sky. 

It seems incredible that, say, at the distance of the moon, there 
could be, but be invisible, a solid body, say the size of the moon. 

One looks up at the moon, at a time when only a crescent of it 
is visible. The tendency is to build up the rest of it in one's mind ; 
but the uniUumined part looks as vacant as the rest of the sky, and 
it's of the same blueness as the rest of the sky. There's a vast area 
of solid substance before one's eyes. It's indistinguishable from the 
sky. 

In some of our little lessons upon the beauties of modesty and 
humility, we have pcked out baac arrogances — tail of a peacock, 
boms of a stag, dollars of a a^ttalist — eclipses of astronomers. 
Tbou^ I have no desire for the job, I'd engage to list hundreds of 
instances in which the report vpoa an e:q>ected eclipse has been 
"sky overcast" or "weather unfavorable." In our Super-Hibemia, 
the unfavorable has been construed as the favorable. Some time 
ago, when we were lost, because we had not recognized our own 
dominant, when we were still of the imchosen and likely to be more 
malidous than we now are — because we have noted a steady toler- 
ance creeping into our attitude — if astronomers are not to blame, 
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but are oDiy coirdates to a dominaot — ^we advertised a predicted 
edipae tliat did not occur at all. Now, vithout any efpedal fed- 
ing, except that of recognition of the fate of all attempted absolu- 
tism, we give the instance, noting that, though such an evO thing 
to orthodoxy, it was orthodox that recorded the non-event. 

Monthly Notices of the R. A. S., 8-133: 

"Rona r kable tq^Karances during the total eclipse of the moon 
(m March 19, 1848": 

In an extract from a letter from Mr. Forstw, of Bruges, it is 
said that, according to the writer's observations at the time of the 
predicted total eclipse, the moon shone with about three times the 
intenai^ of the mean illumination of an eclipsed lunar disk: that 
the British Consul, at Ghent, who did not ^ow of the predicted 
eclipse, had written enquiring as to the "b^XHl-red" colot of the 
moon. 

This is not vny satisfactory to n4ut used to be our malices. But 
there follows another letter, from another astronomer, Walkey, who 
had made observations at Clyst St. Lawrence: that, instead of an 
eclipse, the moon became — as is printed in italics — "most beauti- 
fulfy illuminated" . . , "rather tinged with a deep red" . . . "the 
moon bdng as perfect with light as if there bad been no eclipse 
whatever." 

I note that Chambers, in his vrork. upon edipses, gives Forster's 
letter in full — and not a mention of Walkey's letter. 

There is no atten^t in Monthly Notices to explain upon the 
notion of greater distance of tbe moon, and the earth's shadow fall- 
ing short, which would make as much trouble for astronomers, if 
that were not foreseen, as no eclipse at all. Also there is no refuge 
in saying that virtually never, even in total eclipses, is the moon 
totally dark — ^"as perfect with light as if there had been no eclipse 
whatever." It is said that at the time there had been an aurora 
borealis, which might have caused the luminosity, without a datum 
that such an effect, by an aun»a, had ever been obsoved upcm the 
moon. 

But single instances — so an observation by Scott, In the Antarctic 
Tbe force of this datum lies in my own acceptance, based upon 
e^Mcially looking up this point, that an eclipse nine-tenths of to- 
tality has great effect, even though the sky be clouded. 

Scott (Voyage 0} the Discovery, vol. 11, p. 215): 

"There may bave been an eclipse of the sun, Sept. 31, 1903, as 
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the abnaoac said, but we ^unild, none of us, have liked to swear to 
the fact." 

This eclipse had beei set down at nine-tenths of totali^. Tlie 
sky was overcast at the time. 

So it is not only that many eclipses unrecognized by astronomeis 
as eclipses have occurred, but that intennediatism, or impositiviani, 
breaks into their own seemingly regularized eclipses. 

Our data of unregularized eclipses, as profound as those that are 
conventionally — or officially? — recognized, that have occurred rda- 
tively to this earth: 

In- Notes and Queries there are several alluaons to intense daric- 
nesse» that have occurred upon this earth, quite as eclipses occur, 
but that are not referable to any known eclipsing bod/. Of course 
th«v is no suggestion here that these darknesses may have been 
eclipses. My own accqitance is that, if in the nineteenth centiHy 
at^ one had uttered such a thought as that, he'd have felt the bli^t 
of a Dominant; that Matnialistic Science was a jealous god, es- 
duding, as works of the devfl, all utterances ag^nst the seemini^y 
uniform, regular, periodic; tluit to defy him would have brought 
on — ^withering by ridicule — shrinking away by publishes — con- 
tempt of friends and family — ^justifiable grounds for divorce — that 
one who would so defy would feel what unbelievers in relics ol 
saints felt in an earlier age; what befell virgins who forgot to keep 
fires burning, in a still earlier a^e — but that, if he'd almost absolutdy 
hold out, just the same — new fixed star reported in Monthly Notices. 
Altogether, the point in Fodtivism hex is that by Dominants and 
thdr corrdates, quaa-existence strives for the positive state, aggre- 
gating, around a nucleus, or dominant, systematized members of a 
religion, a science, a sodety — but that "individuals" who do not 
surrender and submerge may of themselves highly ^qnozimate to 
positiveness — ^the fixed, the real, the absolute. 

In Notes and Queries, 2-4-139, there is an account of a darkness 
in Holland, in the mid^ of a bright day, so intense and terrifying 
that many panic-stricken persons lost their lives stumbling into the 
canals. 

Gentlemat^s Magazine, 33-414: 

A darimess that came i^n Ixtodon, August 19, 1763, "greater 
than at the great edipse of 1 748." 

However, our preference is not to go so far back for data. For a 
list of historic "dark days," see Humboldt, Cosmos, i-iao. 

Monthly Weather Review, March, 1886-79: 
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That, according to the La Crosse DaSy Republzan, of March ao. 
1886, dariuiess suddenly settled upon the dty of Oshkosh, Wis., 
at 3 p. m., March 19. In five minutes the darkness equaled that of 
midnight 

Constonation. 

I think (hat some of us are likely to overdo our own stq>ericn^ 
and the absurd itsoi of the Middle Ages — - 

Oshkosh. 

People in the streets rushing in all directions— boi»3 nuiniilg 
away — women and children running into cellars — little modem 
toudi after all: gas meters instead of images and relics of saints. 

This darkness, which lasted from eight to ten minutes, occurred 
in a day that had been "light but cloudy." It passed from west to 
east, and brightness followed: then came reports from towns to the 
west of Oshkosh: that the same phenomenon had already occurred 
there. A "wave of total darkness" had passed from west to east. 

Oilier instances are recorded in the Monthly Weather Review, 
but, as to all of them, we have a sense of being pretty well-edipsed, 
ourselves, by the conventional explanation that the obscuring body 
was only a very dense mass of douds. But some of the instances 
are interesting — intense darkness at Men^bis, Teno., for about fif- 
teai minutes, at 10 a. m., Dec. 2, 1904 — "We are told that in some 
quarters a panic prevailed, and that some were shouting and praying 
and imagining that the end of the world had come." (M. W. R., 
33-523.) At Louisville, Ey., March 7, 1911, at about 8 a. m.: dtu'a- 
tioQ about half an hour; had been raining moderately, and then 
hail had fallen. "The intense blackness and general ominous ap- 
pearance of the storm ^read terror throughout the dty." (M. W. 
R-. 39-345-) 

However, this merger between possible eclipses by unknown daik 
bodies and commonplace terrestrial phenomena Is formidable. 

As to darknesses that have falloi upon vast areas, conventionality 
is — smoke from forest fires. In the U. S. Forest Service Bulietitt, 
No. 117, F. G. Flummer gives a list of ei^teen darknesses that 
have occurred in the United States and Canada. He is one of the 
primitives, but I should say that bis dogmatism is shaken by vibra- 
tions from the new Dominant. His difficulty, which he acknowl- 
edges, but which he would have disregarded had he writtoi a deca^ 
or so earlier, is the profundity of some of these obscurations. He 
says that mere smokiness can not account for such "awe-in^iring 
diurk days." So he conceives of eddies in the lur, concentrating the 
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smoke from fores ^ fiies. Then, in the incon^stency or discoid of 
all quas-intellecti(&i that is striving for conastency or harmony, be 
tells of the vastness of some of these darknesses. Of course Mr. 
Hummer did ndi. really think upon this subject, but one does fed 
that he might have f^rozimated higher to real thinking than by 
faking of concentration and then listing data of enormous area, 
or the opposite of dFcumstances of concentration — because, of his 
nineteen instances, nine are set down as covering all New England. 
In quasi-existence, everything generates or is part of its own op- 
po^te. Every attempt at peace prepares the way for war; all 
attempts at justice result in injustice in some other re^>ect: so Mr. 
Plummer's attempt to bring order into his data, with the e:q)]ana- 
tion of darkness caused by smoke from forest fires, results in sudi 
confusion that he ends up by saying that these daytime darknesses 
have occurred "often with little or no turbidity of the air near the 
earth's surface" — or with no evidence at all of smoke — except that 
there is almost always a forest fire somewhere. 

However, of the eighteen instances, the only one that I'd bother 
to contest is the profound Harlrni-w in Canada and northern parts 
of the United States, Nov. 19, 1819 — which we have already con- 
sidered. 

Its concomitants: 

Lights in the sl^; 

Fall of a black substance; 

Shocks like those of an earthquake. 

In this instance, the only available forest fire was one to the 
south of the Ohio River. For all I know, soot from a very great 
fire south of the Ohio might fall in Montreal, Canada, and con- 
ceivably, l^ some freak of reflection, light from it might be seen in 
Montreal, but the earthquake i^ not assimilable with a forest fire. 
On the other hand, it will soon be our expres^on that profound 
darkness, fall of matter from the sky, lights in the s^, and earth- 
quakes are phenomena of the near approach of other worlds to this 
world. It is such comprehensiveness, as contrasted with inclusion of 
a few factors and disregard for the rest, that we call higher af^xoxi- 
mation to realne$s — or universalness. 

A darkness, of ^ril 17, 1904, at Wmbledon, England (Symon^ 
Met. Mag., 39-69). It came from a smokeless region: no rain, no 
thunder; last^ 10 minutes; too dark to go "evoi out in the open." 

As to darknesses in Great Britam, one thinks of fogs— but in 
Nature, 25-389, there are some observations by Major J. TT<T !«difl, 
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apon an obscuration la London, Jan. 33, 1883, at 10.30 a. m., ao 
great that he could hear persons upon the oppodte ^de of the 
street, but could not see tlwin— "It was obvious that titat was no 
fog to speak of." 

Annual Register, 1857-132: 

An account by Charles A. Murray, British Envoy to Peisia, of a 
darkness of May 30, 1857, that came upon Bagdad — "a darkness 
more intense than ordinaiy midni^t, when neither stars nor moon 
are viuble. . . ." "After a short time the black darkness was suc- 
ceeded by a red, lurid gloom, such as I never saw in any part of 
the world." 

"Panic sdzed the whole dty." 

"A dense volume of red sand fell." 

This matter of sand falling seems to suggest conventional ex- 
planation enough, or that a ^moon, heavily charged with terrestrial 
sand, had obscured the sun, but Mr. Murray, who says that he had 
bad eq>erience with simoons, ^ves his (fMniim that "it can not have 
been a simoon." 

It is our comprehen^veness now, or this matter of concomitants 
of darknesses that we are going to c^italize. It is all very compli- 
cated and tremendous, and our own treatment can be but impres- 
sionistic, but a few of the rudiments of Advanced Seisnwlogy we 
shall now take iq> — or the four principle phenomena of another 
world's close ^)proach to this world. 

If a targe substantial mass, or si^>er-construction, should enter 
this earth's atmosphere, it is our acceptance that it would some- 
times — dq>ending upon velocity — a{q>ear luminous or look like a 
cloud, or like a doud with a luminous nudeus. Later we shall have 
an expres»on upon luminosity — diSerent from the luminoa^ of 
incandescence — that comes upon objects falling from the Ay, or 
entering tliis earth's atmoqihere. Now our expression is that worlds 
have often come dose to this earth, and that smaller objects — size 
of a haystack or size of several dozen skyscrapers lumped, have 
often hurtled through this earth's atmo^here, and have bem mis- 
taken for douds, because they were envdoped in douds 

Or that around something coming from the intense cold of inter- 
planetary space — that is of some regions: our own suffiidon is that 
other regions are tropical — the moisture of this earth's atmo^bere 
would condense into a doud-like f^pearance around it. In Nature, 
2Q-I21, there is an account by Mr. S. W. Clifton, Collector of Cus- 
toms, at Freemantle, Western Australia, sent to the Mdboume 
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Observatory — a clear day — appearance of a small black cloud, mov- 
ing not v«iy sviftly — bursting into a ball of fire, of the ai:pareDt 
size of the moon — — 

Or that something with the velocity of an ordinary meteorite 
could not collect vapor around it, bttt that slower-moving objects — 
q>eed of a railway train, say — may. 

The douds of tornadoes have so often been described as if they 
were solid objects that I now acc^t that sometimes they are: that 
some so-called tornadoes are objects hurtling through this earth's 
atmo^here, not only goieratiog disturbances by their suctions, bat 
crushing, with their bulk, all things in their way, rising and falling 
and finally dis^pearing, demonstrating that gravitation is not the 
power that the primitives think it is, if an object moving at rda- 
tively low velocity be not pulled to this earth, or bdng so mo- 
mentarily affected, bounds away. 

In Finley's Reports on the Character of 600 Tornadoes very sug- 
gestive bits of description occur: 

"Qoud bounded along the earth like a ball" • 

Or that it was no meteorologica] phenomenon, but something 
veiy much like a huge solid ball that was bounding along, crushing 
and carrying with it everything within its field 

"Qoud bounded along, coming to the earth every eight hundred 
or one thousand yards." 

Here's an interesting bit that I got somewhat dse. I offer it as 
a datum in super-biology, which, however, is a branch of advanced 
science that I'll not take up, restricting to things indefinitely called 
"objects" 

"The tornado came wriggling, jumping, whirling like a great 
green snake, darting out a score of glistening fangs." 

Though it's interesting, I think that's sensational, myself. It 
may be that vast green snakes sometimes rush past this earth, taking 
a swift bite wherever they can, but, as I say, that's a super-biologic 
phenomenon. Finley gives dozens of instances of tornado clouds 
that seem to me more like solid things swathed in clouds, than 
clouds. He notes that, in the tonuido at Americus, Georgia, July 
18, 1881, "a strange su]phiut)iis vapor was emitted from the cloud." 
In many instances, objects, or meteoritic stones, that have come 
from this earth's externality, have had a sulphurous odor. Why a 
wind effect should be sulphurous is not clear. That a vast object 
from external r^ons should be sulphurous is in line with many 
data. This phenomenon is described in the Monthly Weather Re- 
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view, July, t88i, as "a strange sulphurous vapor . . . burning and 
stckening all who ^iproacfaed close enough to breathe it." 

The conventional e^qilanation of tornadoes as wind-effects — wbich 
we do not deny in some instances — is so strong in the United States 
that it is better to look dsewhere for an account of an object that 
has hurtled through this earth's atnxi^bere, rising and falling Emd 
defying this earth's gravitation. 

Nature, 7-1 13: 

That, according to a correspondent to the Bimun^m Morning 
News, the people living near EUng's Sutton, Banbury, saw, about 
one o'clock, Dec. 7, 1872, somethii^ like a haycock hurtling through 
the air. Like a meteor it was accompanied by fire and a dense 
smoke and made a noise like that of a railway train. "It was some- 
times high in the air and sometimes near the ground." The effect 
jras tornado-like: trees and walls were knocked down. It's a late 
day now to try to verify this story, but a list is given of persons 
whose prop)erty was injured. We are told that this thing then dis- 
^)peared "all at once," 

These are the smaller objects^ which may be derailed railway 
tra ns or b ig green snakes, for all I know — but our exivession upon 
af^roach to this earth by vast dark bodies 

That likely they'd be made luminous: would envel(q>e in clouds, 
perh^is, or would have their own clouds 

But that they'd quake, and that tb^'d affect this earth with 
quakes 

And that then would occur a fall of matter from such a world, 
or rise of matter from this earth to a nearby world, or both fall 
and rise, or exchange of matter — ^process known to Advanced 
Sdsmology as celestio-metathesis 

Except that — if matter from some other world — and it would be 
like some one to get it into his head that we absolutely dei^ gravita- 
tion, just because we can not accept orthodox dogmas — except that, 
if matter from another world, filling the sky of this earth, generally, 
as to a hemi^here, or locally, should foe attracted to this earth, it 
would seem thinkable that the whole thing sbould drop here, and 
not merely its surface-materials. 

Objects upon a ship's bottom. From time to time th^ drc^ to 
the bottom of the ocean. The ship does not. 

Or, like our acceptance upon dripping from aerial ice-fields, we 
think of only a part of a nearby world succumbing, exc^t in bdng 
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caught in suqtension, to this earth's pavitatioD, and sorfooe- 

matoials faHing from that part 

Explain or eq>resa or accept, and what does it matter? Our 
attitude is: 

Here are the data. 

See for yoursdf . 

What does it matter what my notions may be? 

Here are the data. 

But think for yourself, or think for myself, all mixed up we most 
be. A long time must go by before we can know Florida fn«n 
Long Island. So we've had data of fishes that have faDen tmm 
our now established and respectabilized Super-Satgasso Sea — ^wfaich 
we've almost forgotten, it's now so respectable — but we ahaD have 
data of fishes that have fallen during earthquakes. These we ac- 
c^t were dragged down from ponds or other worlds that have been 
quaked, when only a few miles away, by this earth, some other 
world also quaking this earth. 

In a way, or in its principle, our subject is orthodox esouj^ 
Only grant proximity of other worlds — wMch, however, will not be 
a matter of granting, but will be a matter of data — and CHie conveo- 
tionally conceives of their surfaces quaked — even of a whole lake 
full of fishes bdng quaked and dragged down from one of them. 
The lake full of fishes may cause a little pain to some minds, but 
the fall of sand and stones is pleasantly enough thought of. More 
scientific persons, or more faithful hypnotics than we, have taken 
up this subject, unpainfully, relativdy to the moon. For instance, 
Perrey has gone over 15,000 records of earthquakes, and he has 
correlated many with proximities of the moon, or has attributed 
many to the pull of the moon when nearest this earth. Also there 
is a p^>er upon this subject in the Proc. Roy. Soc. of ComwaU, 
1845. Or, theoretically, lAen at its closest to this earth, the mooo 
quakes the face of this earth, and is itself quaked — but does not 
itself fall to this earth. As to showers of matter that may have 
come from the moon at such times — one can go over old records 
and find what one pleases. 

That is what we now shall do. 

Our expressions are for acc^tance only. 

Our data: 

We take tb^n from four classes of phenomoia that have pre- 
ceded or acconq>anied earthquakes: 

Unusual clouds, darkness profound, luminous spptataaxxi in tbo 
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Ay, and falls of substances and objects wbetha mxatacaAy called 
meteoritic or not 

Not one of these occuireDcea fits in with principles of piimitive, 
or primary, sosmology, and eveiy one of them is a datum of a 
quaked body paaang close to this earth or suq>ended over it. To 
the primitives there is not a reason in the world why a convulsion 
of this earth's surface should be accompanied by unusual sights in 
the sky, hy darkness, or by the fall of substances or objects from 
the sky. As to phenomena like these, or storms, preceding earth- 
quakes, the irreconcilability is still greater. 

It was befwe i860 that Perrey made bis great a)nq>ilation. We 
take most of our data from lists compiled long ago. Only the safe 
and unpainful have been published in recent years — at least in 
ambitious, voluminous form. The restraining hand of the "System" 
— as we call it, whether it has any real existence or not — ^is tight 
upon the sciences of to-day. The uncanniest aspect of our quasi- 
existence that*I know of is that everything that seems to have one 
identic has also as high a seeming of eveiything else. In this one- 
ness of allness, or continuity, the protecting hand strangles; the 
parental stifies; love is inseparable from phenomena of hate. There 
is only Continuity — that is in quasi-existence. Nature, at least in 
its correqwndents' columns, still evades this protective strangula- 
tion, and the Monthly Weather Review is still a rich field of un- 
faithful observation: but, in looking over other long-established 
periodicals, I have noted thdr glimmers of quasi-individuality fade 
gradually, after about i860, and the surrender of their attempted 
identities to a higher atten^ted organization. Some of tbem, ex- 
pressing Intermediateness-wide endeavor to localize the universal, 
or to localize self, soul, identity, entity — or positiveness or realness 
— held out until as far as 1880; traces findable up to 1890 — and 
then, expressing the universal process — except that here and there 
in the world's history there may have been successful approxima- 
tions to positiveness by "individuals" — who only then became in- 
dividuals and attained to selves or souls of their own — surrendered, 
submitted, became parts of a higher organization's attempt to in- 
dividualize or systematize into a con^Iete thing, or to localize the 
univasal or the attributes of the universal. After the death of 
Richard Proctor, whose occasional Uliberalities I'd not like to em- 
phasize too much, an succeeding volumes of Knov^edge have 
yidded scarcely an unconventionally. Note the great number of 
times that the American Jowwd of Soence and the Report of the 
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British Association are quoted: note that, aftef, say, 1885, thqr^ 
scarcely mentioned in these in^ired but iUidt p^es — as by by^io- 
as and inertia, we keep on saying. 

About 1880. 

Throttle and disregard. 

But the coercion could not be positive, and many of the ezcom- 
municated continued to creep in; or, even to this day, some of tbe 
strangled are faintly breathing. 

Some of our data have been hard to find. We could tell stories of 
great labor and fruitless quests that would, though perhaps iii4>er- 
ceptibly, stir tbe sympathy of a Mr. Symons. But, in tUs matter 
of concurrence of earthquakes with aerial phenomena, which are as 
unassociable with earthquakes, if internally caused, as falls of sand 
on convulsed small boys full of sour apples, the abundance of so- 
called evidence is so great that we can only sketchily go ova" tbe 
data, beginning with Robert Mallet's Catalogue {Rept. Brit. Assoc., 
1853), omitting some extraordinary instances, because they oc- 
curred before tbe eighteenth century: 

Earthquake "preceded" by a violent tempest, England, Jan. 8, 
1704 — ^"preceded" by a brilliant meteor, Switzerland, Nov. 4, 1704 
— ^"luminous cloud, moving at high velocity, disappearing behind 
the horizon," Florence, Dec. 9, 1751 — "thick mists in tbe air, 
through which a dim light was seen: several weeks before tbe 
shock, globes of light had been seen in the air," Swabia, May aa, 
1733 — rain of earth, Carpentras, France, Oct. 18, 1737 — a black 
cloud, London, March 19, 1750 — ^violent storm and a strange stai 
of octagonal shape, Slavange, Norway, April 15, 175a — balls of fire 
from a streak in the sky, Augermannland, 1752 — numerous metefff- 
ites, Lisbon, Oct, 15, 1755 — "terrible tempests" over and ovw — 
"falls of hail" and "brilliant meteors," instance after instance — ^"an 
immense globe," Switzerland, Nov. 3, 1761 — oblong, sulphurous 
cloud, Germany, ^ril, 1767 — extraordinary mass of vapor. Bo- 
logne, ^ril, 1780 — heavens obscured by a dark mist, Grenada, 
Aug. 7, 1804 — "strange, howling noises in the air, and large spots 
obscuring the sun," Palermo, Italy, April 16, 1817 — "luminous 
meteor moving in the same direction as tbe shodc," N^les, Nov. 
aa, 1821 — fire ball appearing in the sky: i^i^arent size of tbe moon, 
Thuringerwald, Nov. 39, 1831. 

And, unless you be polarized by the New Dominant, vdtich is 
calling for recognition of multiplicities of ettemal things, as a Dom- 
inant, dawning new ova Europe in 1492, called for recognitioD of 
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terrestrial cxtonality to Eunq>e — unless you have tlus contact vitb 
tbe new, you have no affinity for these data — beans that drop from 
a magnet — ^irrecondlables that glide from the mind of a Thom- 

Or my own acceptance that we do not really think at all; that 
ve correlate around super-magnets that I call Dominants — a 
Sf^tual Dominant in one age, and responsively to it up ^ring 
monastnies, and the stake and the cross are its symbols: a Material- 
ist Dominant, and up ^ring laboratories, and microscopes and tele- 
scopea and crucibles are its ikons — that we're nothing but iron filings 
relatively to a succes^oo of magnets that displace preceding 



With no aoul of your own, and with no soul of my c 
that some day some of us may no longer be Intermediatisms, but 
may bold out against the cosmos that once upon a time thousands 
of fishes were cast from one pail of water — ^we have psycho-valency 
for these data, if we're obedient slaves to the New Dominant, and 
rq>ulsion to than, if we're mere correlates to the Old Donunant. 
I'm a soulless and sdfless correlate to the New Dominant, myself: 
I see what X have to see. The only inducement I can hold out, in 
my attempt to rake up disciples, is that some day the New will be 
fashionable: the new correlates will sneer at the old correlates. 
After all, there is some inducement to that — and I'm not altogether 
sure it's desirable to end up as a fixed star. 

As a correlate to the New Donunant, I am very much inq>ressed 
with some of these data — the luminous object that moved in the 
same direction as an earthquake — it seems very acceptable that a 
quake followed this thing as it passed near this e^th's surface. 
The streak that was seen in the sky — or only a streak that was 
visible of another world — and objects, or meteorites, that were 
shaken down from it. Tbe quake at Carpentras, France: and that, 
above Carpentras, was a smaller world, more violently quaked, so 
that earth was shaken down from it. 

But I like best the super-wolves that were seen to cross tbe suo, 
during the earthquake at Palermo. 

They bowled. 

Or the loves of the worlds. The call they feel for one another. 
They try to move closer and howl when they get there. 

llie howls of the planets. 

I have discovered a new uninteUig^bility. 

In tbe Ediaburgk New PkUosopMcai Jountat—havt to go away 
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back to 1841 — dsy% of less effident strangulatioa — Sir David Mflne 
lists phenomena of quakes in Great Brittun. I |uck out a few that 
indicate to me that other worlds were near this earth's surface: 

Violent storm before a shock of 1703 — ball of fire "jM-eceding," 
1750 — a large ball of fire seen upon day following a quake, 1755 — 
"imcommoD phenomenon in the air: a large luminous bodj, bent 
like 3 crescent, which stretched itself over the heavens, i8i6--vast 
ball of fire, 1750 — black rains and black uiows, 1755 — numerous 
instances of tipward projection — or upward attraction? — during 
quakes — ^"preceded by a doud, very black and lowering," 1795 — 
fall of black powder, preceding a quake, by six hours, 1837. 

Some of these instances seem to me to be very striking — a smaller 
world: it is greatly racked by the attraction of this earth — Vlat^ 
substance is torn down from it — not until six horns later, after an 
aF^roach still closer, does this earth suffer perturbation. As to the 
extraordinary ^tectade of a thing, world, super-construction, that 
was seen in the sky, in 1816, I have not yet been able to find out 
more. I think that here our acceptance is relativdy sound: that 
this occurrence was tremendously of more importance than such 
occurrence as, say, transits of Venus, upon which hundreds of 
p^>ers have been written — that not another mention have I found, 
thou^ I have not looked so eq>edally as I shall look for more data 
— that all but undetailed recon) of this occurrence was su[q>ressed. 

Altogether we have considerable agreement here between data of 
vast masses that do not fall to this earth, but from which substances 
fall, and data of fields of ice from which ice may not fall, but fixtm 
which water may drip. I'm beginning to modify: that, at a distance 
from this earth, gravitation has more eSect than we have siqqxised, 
thou^ less effect than the dogmatists suppose and "prove." I'm 
coming out stronger for the acceptance of a Neutral Zone — that tlus 
earth, like other magnets, has a neutral zone, in which is the Svpa- 
Sargasso Sea, and in which other worlds may be buoyed up, thouc^ 
projecting parts may be subject to this earth's attractiMi 

But my preference: 

Here are the data. 

I now have one of the most interesting of the new corrdates. I 
think I should have brought it in before, but, whether out of plan 
hae, because not accompanied by earthquake, or not, well have it 
I offer it as an instance of an eclipse, by a vast, dark body, that has 
been seen and reported by an astronomer. The astronomo' is M. 
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Lisa: the [d>enomeiHSi was seen by him, at Pernamboco, April ii| 
i860. 

Comptes Rmdtis, 50-1197: 

It was about Doon — sky cloudless— suddenly the light of the aun 
was diminished. The daj^ess increased, and,. to illustrate its In- 
tenaty, we are told that the planet Venus shone brilliant. But 
Venus was of low visibility at this time. The obsovation that bums 
incense to the New Dominant is: 

That around the sun ^ipeared a corona. 

There are many other instances that indicate proximity of otba 
worlds during earthquakes. I note a few — quake and an object in 
the sky, called "a large, luminous meteor" {Quar. Jour. Roy. Inst., 
5-133); luminous body in the sky, earthquake, and fall of sand, 
Italy, Feb. is and 13, 1870 {La Science Pour Totts, 15-159); mai^ 
rq»rts xipoa luminous object in the sky and earthquake, Connecti- 
cut, Feb. 37, 1883 {Monthly Weather Review, Feb., 1883); lu- 
minous object, or meteor, in the sky, fall of stones from the s^, 
and earthquake, Italy, Jan. 3o, 1891 {L'Astronomie, 1891-154); 
earthquake and prodi^ous number of limiinous bodies, or globes, in 
the air, Boulogne, France, June 7, 1779 (Sestier, "la Foudre," 
1-169) ; earthquake at Manila, 1863, and "curious luminous ^ipear- 
ance in the sky," (Ponton, "Earthquakes," p. 134). 

The most ttotable appearance of fishes during an earthquake is 
that of Riobamba. Humboldt sketched one of them, and it's an 
uncanny-looking thing. Thousands of them appeared upon the 
ground during this tremendous earthquake. Humboldt says that 
they were cast up from subterranean sources. I think not myself, 
and have data for thinking not, but there'd be such a row arguing 
back and forth that it's ampler to consider a clearer instance of the 
fall of living fishes from the sky, during an earthquake. I can't 
quite accept, myself, whether a large lake, and all the fishes in it, 
was torn down from some other world, or a lake in the Super- 
Sargasso Sea, distracted between two pulling worlds, was dragged 
down to this earth 

Here are the data: 

La Science Pour Tom, 6-191: 

Feb. 16, 1861. An earthquake at Singapore. Then came an 
extraordinary downpour of rain — or as mudi water as any good- 
rized lake would con»st of. For three days this rain or this fall of 
water came down in torrents. In pools on the ground, formed by 
this deluge, great numbers of fishes were found. The writer says 
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that be bad, bimself, seen nothing but water fall front tbe s^. 
Whether I'm emphasiziDg what a deluge h was or not, be says that 
so terrific had been the downpour that be bad not bees able to see 
three steps away from bim. Tbe natives said that the fishes had 
fallen from tbe sky. Three days later the pools dried up and many 
dead fishes were found, but, in tbe first place — thou^ that's an 
ezpfession for which we have an instinctive dislike — the fishes had 
been active and uninjured. Then follows material for another of 
our little studies in the phenomena of disregard. A p^rcho-tropism 
here is mechanically to take pen in hand and mechanically write 
that fishes found on the ground after a heavy rainfall came from 
overflowing streams. The writa of tbe account says that some of 
the fishes had been found in bis courtyard, which was surrounded 
by high walls — paying no attention to this, a correspondent (La 
Scknce Pour Tous, 6-317) ntplains that in the heavy rain a body 
of water had prol^bly overflowed, carying fishes wiUi it We are 
told by the first writer that these fi^es of Sing^x>re were of a 
species that was very abundant near Singapore. So I think, mysdf, 
that a whole lakeful of them had been shaken down from the Super- 
Sargasso Sea, under the circumstances we have thought of. How- 
ever, if appearance of strange fishes after an earthquake be more 
pleasing in the sight, or to the nostrils, of the New Dominant, we 
faithfully and piously supply that incense — ^An account of the oc- 
currence at Sing^wre was read by M. de Castelnau, before tbe 
French Academy. M. de Csstdnau recalled that, \q>on a former 
occasion, be had submitted to the Acaden^ the circumstance that 
fishes of a new qtedes had appeared at the Cape of Good Hope, 
after an earthquake. 

It seems prqier, and it will give luster to the new orthodoxy, now 
to have an instance in which, not merely quake and fall of rocks, or 
meteorites, or quake and either eclipse or luminous ^pearances in 
the sky have occurred, but in which are combined all the phenomena, 
one or more of which, when accompanying earthqu^e, indicate, in 
our acceptance, the proamity of another world. This time a longer 
duration is indicated than in other instances. 

In the Canadian InstUvie Proceedings, 3-7-198, there is an ac- 
count, by the Deputy Commissioner at Dburmsalla, of the eztraor-r 
dinaiy Dburmsalla meteorite — coated with ice. But tfie combina- 
tion of events related by him is still more extraordinary: 

Hut within a few months of tbe fall of this meteorite thoe bad' 
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been a fall of live fishes at Benares, a shower of red substance at 
Fumickabad, a dark ^t observed on the disk of the sun, an earth- 
quake, "an unnatural dai^ness of some duration," and a luminous 
a[4>earance in the sky that looked like an aurora borealis 

But there's more to this climax: 

We are introduced to a new order of phenomena: 

Viators. 

The Deputy Commis^oner writes that, in the evening, after the 
fall of the Dhurmsalla meteorite, or mass of stone covered with ice, 
he saw lights. Some of them were not very high. Thty speared 
and went out and rea[^>eared. I have read many accounts of the 
Dhurmsalla meteorite — July 28, i860 — but never in any other of 
them a mention of this new correlate — something as out of place in 
the nineteenth century as would have been an aooplane — the inven- 
tion of which would not, in our acceptance, have been permitted, 
in the niheteenth century, thou^ adumbrations to it were per- 
mitted. This writer says that the lights moved like fire balloons, 
but: 

"I am sure that they were neither fire balloons, lanterns, nor bon- 
fires, or any other thing of that sort, but bona fide lights in the 



It's a subject for which we aball have to have a sqjarate eipres- 
simi — treq>assers upon tetritoty to which something else has a legal 
ijght-~perhf^ someone- lost a rock, and he and his friends came 
down looking for it, in the evening — or secret agents, or emissaries, 
who bad an appointment with certain esoteric ones near Dhurm- 
salla — things or beings coming down to explore, and unable to stay 
downtong 

In a way, anotlm strange occurrence during an earthquake is 
suggested. The ancient Chinese tradition — the marks like hoof 
maib in the ^vund. We have thought — ^with a low degree of 
acceptance — of another world that may be in secret communication 
with cotain esoteric ones of this earth's inhabitants — and of mes- 
sages in stymbols like hoof marks that are sent to some receptor, or 
^Mcial hill, i^wn this earth — and of messages that at times mis' 
cany. 

: TUs other world comes close to this world — there are quakes — 
but advantage of proximity is taken, to send a message — Uie mes- 
sage, designed for a rtceptor, in India, perhaps, or in Central 
Euwpe, miscarries all the way to England — marks like the marks 
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of the Chinese tradition are found iip<xi a beach, in Cornwall, after 
an earthquake 

PkU. Trans., 50-500: 

After the quake of July 15, 1757, iq>oa the sands of Penzance, 
Cornwall, in an area of more than 100 square yards, were found 
marks like hoof prints, ezc^t that they were not crescentic We 
feel a ^milarity, but note an arbitrary diaegard of our own, this 
time. It seems to us that marks dncribed as "little cones sar^ 
rounded by basins of equal diameter" would be lilLe hoof prints, if 
hoofs printed coi):q>Iete drdes. Otlier disregards are that tbov were 
black ^ecks on the tops of cones, as if something, perhi^s gaseous, 
had issued from them; that from one of these formationa came a 
gush of water as tliick as a man's wrist. Of course tlie (^>ening of 
springs is common in eartliquakes — but we suq>ect; myself, that the 
Negative Absolute is compelling us to put in this datiun and its 
disorders. 

There's anottier matter in which the Negative Absolute seems to 
work against us. Though to super-chemistiy, we tiave introduced 
the princq)le of celestio-metathesis, we have no good data of ex- 
change of substances during proximities. The data are all of falls 
and not of upward translations. Of course upward in^ulses are 
common during earthquakes, but I haven't a datum upon a tree or 
a fish or a brick or a man that eva did go up and stay up and that 
never did a)me down agdn. Our classic of the hoise and bam 
occurred in what was called a whirlwind. 

It is said that, in an earthquake in Calabria, paviag sttaxa shot 
i^ far in the air. 

The writer doesn't spedfically say that th^ came down ag^ but 
something seems to tell me th^ did. 

The corpses of Riobamba. 

Humboldt reported that, in the quake of Kiobamba, "bodies were 
torn upward from graves"; that "the vertical motion was so stnnig 
that bodies were tossed several hundred feet in the air." 

I ezplaiiL 

I e]^ain that, if in the center of greatest violence of an earth- 
quake, anything ever has gone up, and has kqjt on going up, the 
thoughts of the nearest observers were very likdy i^nhi other 
subjects. 

The quay of Lisbon. 

We are told that it went down. 
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A vast throng of persons ran to tlie quay for refuge. Tlie dty 
of Xjsbon was in profouod darkness. The quay and all the pe(^le 
on it disa^^wared. If it and they went down — not a ^ngle corpse, 
not a shred of clothing, not a plank of the quay, nor so nrncb as a 
^•linter of it ever floated to the surface. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

THE New Dominant. 
I mean "primarily" all that opposes I 
That Develc^ment or Progress or Evolution is Atten^it to Posi- 
tivize, and i& a mechanism by which a positive existence is recruited 
— that what we call existence is the womb of infinitude, and is itsdf 
only incubatory — that eventually all attempts are brokm down by 
the falsely excluded. Subjectivdy, the breaking down is aided by 
our own sense of false and narrow limitations. So the classic and 
academic artists wrought positivist paintings, and e^ressed the 
only ideal that I am conscious of, though we so often hear of 
"ideals" instead of different manifestations, artistically, sdentifi- 
cally, theologically, politically, of the One Ideal. They sought to 
satisfy, in its artistic aspect, cosmic craving for unity or completmess, 
sometimes called harmony, called beauty in some a^iects. By disre- 
gard they sought conqjleteoess. But the light-effects that they disre- 
garded, and their narrow confinement to standardized subjects 
brought OD the revolt of the Impresaonists. So the Puritans tried to 
^stematize, and they disregarded physical needs, or vices, or rdazar 
tions: they were invaded and overthrown when their narrowness be- 
came obvious and intolerable. All things strive for positiveness, for 
themselves, or for quasi-systems of which they are parts. FoimaUty 
and the mathematic, the regular and the uniform are aqiects of tiw 
poatjve state — but the Positive is the Universal — so all attempted 
positiveness that seems to satisfy in the a^Kcts of formality and 
regulari^, sooner or later disqualifies in the aspect of wideness m 
univetsalness. So there is revolt against the science of to-day, be- 
cause the formulated utterances that were r^arded as final truths 
in a past generation, are now seen to be insufficiencies. Eveiy 
pronouncement that has exposed our own acceptances has beea 
found to be a composition like any academic painting: something 
that is arbitrarily cut ofi from relations with environment, or framed 
o& from interfering and disturbing data, or outlined with disregards. 
Our own attempt has been to take in the included, but also to take 
in the excluded into wider expressions. We accq>t, however, that 
336 
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for every one of our eiqiressons there are irrecondlables somewba'e — 
that final utterance would include all things. However, of such is 
the gossip of angels. The final is unutterable in quasi-existance, 
where to think is to include buAlso to exclude, or be not final. If 
we admit that for every opinion we have expressed, there must 
somewhere be an irreconcilable, we are Intermediatists and not 
positivists; not even higher positivists. Of course it may be that 
some day we shall systematize and dogmatize and refuse to think 
of anything that we may be accused of disregarding, and believe 
instead of merdy accepting: then, if we could have a wider ^tem, 
which would acknowledge no irrecondlables we'd be higher posi- 
tivists. So long as we only accept, we are not hi^ier poativisU, 
but our feeling is that the New Dominant, even though we have 
thought of it only as another enslavement, will be the nucleus for 
higher positivism — and that it will be the means of elevating into 
infinitude a new batch of fixed stars — until, as a recruiting instru- 
ment, it, too, will play out, and will give way to some new medium 
for generating absoluteness. It is our acceptance that all astron- 
omers of to-day have lost their souls, or, rather, all chance of at- 
taining Entity, but that C(q>emicus and Kepler and Galileo and 
Newton, and, conceivably, Leverrier are now f^ed stars. Some day 
I shall attempt to identify them. In all this, I think we're quite a 
Moses. We point out the Promised Land, but, unless we be cured 
of our Intermediatism, will never be reported in Monthly Notice, 
oursdf. 

In our acceptance. Dominants, in their succession, displace pre- 
ceding Dominants not only because they are more nearly po^tive, 
but because the old Dominants, as recruiting mediums, play out. 
Our expression is that the New Dominant, of Wider Inclusions, is 
now manifesting throughout the world, and that the old Exclusion- 
ism is everywhere breaking down. In physics Exclusionism is break- 
ing down by its own researches in radium, for instance, and in its 
speculations upon electrons, or its merging away into metaphysics, 
and by the desertion that has been going on for many years, by 
such men as Gumey, Crookes, Wallace, Flammarion, Lodge, to 
formerly disregarded phenomena — no lor^r called "spiritualism" 
but now "psychic research." Biology is in chaos: conventional Dar- 
winites mixed up with mutatiomsts and orthc^nesists and follow- 
ers of Wisemann, who take from Darwinism one of its pseudo-bases, 
and neverthdess try to reconcile their heresies with orthodoxy. The 
painters are metaphysicians and p^chalogists. The breaking down 
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of F*cN f !tf""'"" in Cbina and Japan and in the United States has 
astonished History. The science of astronomy is going downward 
so that, though Pickering, for instance, did qieculate l^>on a Traos- 
Ncptuniao planet, and Lowell did try to have accepted heretical 
ideas as to marks on Mais, attention is now minutdy focussed apoa 
such technicalities as variations in shades of Jiqiibn's fourth sobd' 
lite. I think that, in general acceptance, over-refinraient indicates 
decadence. 

I think that the stronghold of Indusionism is in aeronautics. I 
think that the stronghold of the Old Dominant, whoi it was new, 
was in the invention of the telescc^. Or that, coinddentally with 
the breakdown of Exclu^nism a{q>ears the means of finding out — 
whether there are vast amal fields of ice and floating lakes full of 
frogs and fishes or not — where carved stones and black substances 
and great quantities of vegetable matter and flesh, which may be 
dragons' fl^, come from — ^whether there are inter-planetaiy trade 
routes and vast areas devastated by Si^>er-Tamerlane9 — wlietber 
sometimes there are visitors to this earth— who might be ptnsued 
and o^ured and questiooed. 
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CHAPTER XDC 

I HAVE industrioualy sought data for an expresmon i^xm birds, 
but the proqjecting has not bem very quasi-satisfactory. I 
think I rather emphasize our industrioumess, because a charge likdy 
to be brought against the attitude of Acc^tance is that one wIki 
only accepts must be one of languid interest and little application of 
energy. It doesot seem to woik out: we are very industrious. Z 
suggest to some of our disciples that they iook into the matter of 
messages upon pigeons, of course attributed to earthly owners, but 
said to be undecipherable. I'd do it, ourselves, only that would be 
selfish. That's more of the Intermediatiam that will keq> us out 
of the firmament: Poattvtsm is absolute egoism. But lo(^ back in 
the time of Andre's Polar Expedition. Pigeons that would have 
no publid^ ordinarify, were often reported at that time. 

In the Zoologist, 3-18-21, b recorded an instance of a bird (puffin) 
that had fallen to the ground with a fractured head. Interesting, 
but mere q>eculation — ^but what solid object, high in the air, had 
that bird struck against? 

Tremoidous red rain in France, Oct 16 and 17, 1846; great 
storm at tbe time, and red rain su[^>osed to have b^ colored by 
matter swept up from this earth's surface, and then precipitated 
(Compta Rendus, 23-S32). But in Comptes Rertdus, 34-635, 
tbe description of this red rain differs from one's io^res^n of red, 
sandy or muddy water. It is said that this rain was so vividly red 
and so blood-like that many persons in France were terrified. Two 
analyses are given {Comptes Rendus, 34-813). One chemist notes 
a great quanti^ of corpiscles — whether blood-like corpuscles or not 
— in the matter. The otha chemist sets down tnganic matter at 35 
pea- cent It may be that an inter-planetary dragon had been slfun 
somewhere, or that this red fiuid, in which were many corpuscles, 
came from something not altogether pleasant to contemplate, about 
tbe size of the CatskiU Mountains, perh^»— but the present datum 
is that with this substance, larks, quail, ducks, and water hens, some 
of them alive, fell at Lyons and Grenoble and other places. 

I have notes upon oUur birds that have falleo from tbe sky, bot 
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nnaccoii^miied by the red rain that makes the fall of birds in 
France peculiar, and very peculiar, if it be accepted that the red 
substance was ema-mundane. The other notes are upon birds that 
have fallen from the sky, in the midst of storms, or of «^hnn*twl , 
but living, birds, falling not far from a storm-area. But now we 
shall have an instance for which I can find no paralld: fall of dead 
birds, from a dear sky, far-distant from any storm to vrtiich they 
could be attributed— so remote from any discoverable stonn 
that 

My own notion is that, in the summer of 1896, stHoething, or 
some beings, came as near to this earth as they could, iqwn a hunt- 
ing expedition; that, in the summer of 1896, an eq>edition of soper- 
sdectists passed over this earth, and let down a dr^net — and what 
would it catch, sweeping through the air, si^^x>»ng it to have 
reached not quite to this earth? 

In the Monthly Weather Review, May, 1917, W. L. McAtce 
quotes bam the Baton Rouge corre^>ondence to the Fhiladelphii 
Times: 

That, in the summer of 1896, into the streets of Baton Rouge, 
La., and from a "dear sky," fdl hundreds of dead birds. There 
were wild ducks and cat birds, woo(^>eckers, and "maiQr birds of 
strange plumage," some of them resemblii^ canaries. 

Usually one does not have to look very far from any place to 
learn of a storm. But the best that could be done in this insta nry 
was to say: 

"There had been a storm 00 the coast of Florida." 

And, unless he have p^cho-chemic repulsion for the e^Ianation, 
the reader feels only momentary astonishment that dead birds from 
a storm in Florida should fall from an unstormy sky in Loui^ana, 
and with his intdlect greased like the plumage of a wild duck, the 
datum then drops off. . 

Our grea!^, shiny brains. That they may be of some use after 
all: that other modes of existence place a high value upon them as 
lubricants; that we're hunted for them; a hunting e:q>edituHi to this 
earth — the new^apers npon a tornado. 

If from a clear ^y, or a sky in which there were no driven dosds, 
or other evidences of still-continuing wind-powa — or, if from a 
storm in Florida, it could be accepted that hundreds of birds had 
fallen far away, in Louisiana, I conceive, conventionally, of heavier 
objects having fallen in Alabama, say, and of the fall of still heavier 
objects still nearer the origin in Florida. 
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The aotuces of infonnatiCHi of the Weatbet Bureau an aride> 
^»iead. 

It has no records of such tails. 

So a drag net that was let down from above somewhere 

Or something that I learned from the more scientific of the in- 
vestigators of psychic phenomena: 

The reader be^pns their works with prejudice against telepathic 
and everything else of p^chic phenomena. The writers deny ^rit- 
communication, and say that the seemii^ data are data of "only 
telepathy." Astonishing instances of seeming clairvoyance — ^"only 
telepatl^." After a while the reader- finds himself freeing that it's 
only telepathy — which, at first, had been intolerable to him. 

So maybe, in 1896, a super-dragnet did not sweep throu^ this 
earth's atmo^here, gathering up all the birds witbbt iU field, the 
meshes then suddoily breaking 

Or that the birds of Baton Rouge were only from the Siq>er- 
Sargasso Sea 

Upon which we shall have another e^res^on. We thought we'd 
settled that, and we thought we'd established that, but nothing's 
ever settled, and nothing's ever established, in a real sense, if , in a 
real soise, there is nothing in qtiasiness. 

I siqipose there bad been a storm somewhere, the storm ui Florida, 
perh^s, and many birds had been swept upward into the Siqwr- 
Saigaaso Sea. It has frigid regions and it has tropical r^ona — that 
birds of (Averse species had been swqit upward, into an icy re^on, 
where, huddling together for warmth, they had died. Then, later, 
they had been dislodged — meteor coming aloi^ — ^boat — bicycle — 
dragon — don't know what did come along — something dislodged 
them. 

So leaves of trees, carried up there in vdiiriwinds, staying there 
years, ages, pertuQ» only a few months, but then falling to this 
earth at an unseasonable time for dead leaves — fishes carried up 
there, some of them dying and drying, some of them living in vol- 
umes of water that are in abundance up there, or that fall some- 
times in the deluges that we call "cloudbursts." 

The astronomers wont think kindly of us, and we havent done 
anything to endear ourselves to the meteorologists — but we're weak 
and maiAish Inteimediatiats — several times we've tried to get the 
aeronauts with us — extraordinary things up there: things that cura- 
tors of museums would give up all hope of ever being fixed stars, to 
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obtun: things left over from whirlwinds of the time of the Fbaraobs, 
pediaps: or that Elijah did go up in the sky in something like a 
chariot, and may not be Vega, after all, and that tliere may be a 
wheel or so left of whatever he went iq> in. We basely suggest that 
ft would bring a high price — but sell soon, because after a iriale 
tbere'd be thousands of them hawked around 

We weakly drop a hint to the aeronauts. 

In the Scientific American, 33-197, there is an acomnt of smne 
h^ that fell from the sky. From the circumstances we incline b) 
accept that this hay went up, in a whirlwindf- from this earth, in 
fbe first place, reached the Siqier-Sargasso Sea, and remained there 
a long time before falling. An interesting point ui this eipressioo 
is the usual attribution to a local and coinciding irtuilwind, and 
Identification of it — end then data that make that local lAiilwind 
unacceptable 

That, upon July 37, 1875, small masses of dan^ hay had fallen 
■t Monkstown, Ireland. In the Dublin Daily Express, Dr. J. W. 
Moore bad e^datned: be bad found a nearby whirlwind, to the south 
of Monkstown, that coincided. But, acoirding to the SdeiUifie 
American, a smUar foil had occurred near Wrexham, En^and, two 
days before. 

In November, 1918, I made some studies upon light objects 
Arown into the air. Armistice-day. I sui^xise I should have been 
more emotionally occupied, but I made notes upoa tom-tqi papas 
thrown high in the air from windows of office buildings. Scraps of 
paper did stay together for a while. Several minutes, sometimes. 

Cosmos, 3-4-574: 

That, tqxMi the loth of Aprfl, 1869, at Autriche (Indre-et-Lt^) 
a great number of oak leaves — enormous segr^ation of them — fell 
from the sky. Very calm day. So little wind that the leaves fdl 
almost vertically. Fall lasted about ten minutes. 

Flammarion, in "The Atmosphere," p. 413, tells this aOxy, 

He has to find a storm. 

He does find a squall — but it had occurred upon April 3rd. 

Flammarion's two incredibilities are — that leaves could rem^ a 
week in the air: that they could stay together a week in the air. 

Tbuk of some of your own observations vpoa papers 4hnnni 
from an aen^lane. • ■ 

Our <me iiKredibili^: 

That these leaves had beat irtiiried vp six months before irim 
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they wve conunon od the ground, and bad been suatained, of cour» 
□ot ID the air, but in a region gravitationally inert; and had been 
prec^itated by the disturbances of April rains. 

I have no records of leaves that l^ve so fallen from the slqr, in 
October or November, the season when one might eq>ect dead leaves 
to be raised from one place and precipitated somewhere dse. I em- 
phasize that this occurred in April. 

La Nature, 1889-3-94: 

That, upon April 19, 1889, dried leaves, of dlffemt spedes, oak, 
elm, etc., fell from the sky. This day, too, was a calm day. The 
fall was tremendous. The leaves were seen to fall fifteen minutes, 
but, judging from the quantity on the ground, it is the writer's 
c^ioion that they had already been failing half an hour. I think 
that the geyser of corpses that ^rang from Riobamba toward tlu 
sky must have been an interesting sif^t. If I were a painter, I'd 
like that subject But this cataract of dried leaves, too, is a study 
in the rhythms of the dead. In this datum, the point most agree- 
able to us is the very point that the writer in La Nature empha- 
sizes. WiiKllessness. He says that the surface of the Ldre was 
"absolutely smooth." The river was strewn with leaves as far as 
be could see. 

L'Astronotiue, 1894-194: 

That, upon the 7th of ^ril, 1894, dried leaves fell at Clairvaux 
and Outre-Aube, France. The fall is described as prodigious. Half 
an hour. Then, upon the nth, a fall of dried leaves occurred at 
Pontcarr£. 

It is in this recurrence that we found some of our opposition to 
the conventional eq>lanation. The Editor (Flammarion) explains. 
He s^rs that the leaves had been caught up in a cyclone which had 
expended its force; that the heavier leaves had fallen first. We 
think that that was all ri^t for 1894, and that it was quite good 
enough for 1894. But, in these more exacting days, we want to 
know bow wind-^xmer insufficient to hold some leaves in the air 
could sustain others four days. 

The factors in this expression are unseasonableness, not for dried 
leaves, but for prodigious numbers of dried leaves; direct fall, wind- 
lesaness, month of April, and localization in France. The factor of 
localization is interesting. Not a note have I upon fall of leaves 
from the sky, except these notes. Were the conventional explana- 
Uott, or "old correlate" acceptable, it would seem that similar occur- 
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renccs in other regions should be as frequent as in France. The fat- 
dicatiiHi is that there may be quasi^>amaneDt ondulations in tbe 
Super-Sargasao Sea, or a pronounced inclination toward France 

lupiration: 

That there may be a nearby world coII^)1emeDtaIy to this worid, 
irtiere autumn occurs at the time that is ^ringtime here. 

Let some disdple have that. 

But there may be a dip toward France, so that leaves that are 
borne high there, are more likely to be lieJd in su^>enaon than higli- 
flying leaves dsewhere. Some other Ume I shall take up Sapct- 
geogtapiny, and be guil^ of charts. I think, now, that the Stqia' 
Sat^Bsao Sea is an oblique belt, with changing ramifications, over 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and on to India. Rdatively to the 
United States I am not very clear, but think eq>ecially of the South- 
em States. 

Tbe preponderance of our data indicates frigid r^cms aloft 
Nevertheless such phenomena as putrefaction have occurred often 
eiwugh to make super-tn^ical regions, also, acceptable. We shall 
have one more datum upon the Super-Sai^asso Sea. It seems to me 
that, by this time, our requirements of support and reenforcanoit 
and agreement have been quite as rigorous for accq>tance as ever 
for belief: at least for full accqitance. By virtue of mere accept- 
ance, we may, in some later book, deiqr the Super-Sargasso Sea, and 
find that our data relate to some other con^lementaiy world instead 
^-or the moon — and have abundant data for accq>ting that the 
moon is not more than twenty or thirty miles away. However, the 
Super-Sargasso Sea functions very well as a nucleus around whidt 
to gather data that tqqxse Ezcluaionism. That is our main motive: 
to (qjpose Exdusionism. 

<^ our agreement with cosmic processes. The climax of our 
general expres^on tq>on the Siq>er-Sargasso Sea. Coinddaitally 
appears something dse that may overthrow it later. 

Notes and Queries, 8^12-328: 

That in the province of Macerata, Italy (smnmer of 1897?) an 
immense number of smaU, blood-oolored clouds covered the s^. 
About an hour later a storm broke, and myriad seeds f eO to tbe 
groond. It is said that they were identified as products of 8 tree 
found only in Central Africa and the Antilles. 

If — in terms of conventional reasoning — these seeds had been 
high in the air, they had been in a cold rq;ton. But it is our acccfrt- 
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ance that these seeds had, for a considetsble time, been in a warm 
r^oa, and for a time longer than is attributable to suq>eosion by 
wind-power: 

"It is said that a great number of the seeds were in the first Btige 
of germination," 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE New Dcmiii&nt 
Indu^onism. 

In it we have a pseado-standard. 

We have a datum, and we give it an interfffctatifln, in a 
with our pseudo-standard. At present we have not the ddusioas 
of Absolutism that may liave translated some of the positivists of 
the nineteenth centuty to heaven. We are Intennediatists — but fed 
a luiting suspicion that we may some day solidify and dogmattae 
and illiberalize into higher poativists. At present we do not ask 
iriietber something be reasonable or preposterous, becaoae wc rec- 
ognize that by reasonableness and pr^MisteTousncss are meant agree- 
ment and disagreement with a standard — yrbkb must be a ddusion 
— though not absolutely, of course — and must some day be dis- 
placed by a more advaiiced quaa-delusion. Scientists in the past 
have taken the positivist attitude — is this or that reasonable or 
tmreasouable? Analyze them and we find that they meant rela^ 
lively to a standard, such as Newtonism, Daltonism, Darwinism, or 
Lyellism. But they have written and spoken and thought as if th^ 
could mean real reasonableness and real imreasonableDess. 

So our pseudo-standard is Inclusionism, and, if a datum be a 
correlate to a more widely inclusive outlook as to this earth and 
its Qrternalify and relations with externality, its harmony with 
Inclusionism admits it. Such was the process, and such was the 
requirement for admission in the days of the Old Dominant: our 
difference is in underlying InterroedJatism, or consciousness that 
though we're more nearly real, we and our standards are cH>Iy 

Or that all things — ^in our intermediate state — are phantoms in 
a super-mind in a dreaming state— but striving to aw^ten to real- 
oess. 

Though in some reelects our own Intermediatiam is tmsatisfac- 
tory, our underlying feeling is 

That in a dreaming mind awakening is accelerated — if idtantoms 

in that mind know that they're only phantoms in a dream. Of 

246 
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; they too are quasi, or — but in a relative sense — they have 
aa essence of what is called realness. They are derived from expe- 
rience or from sense-relations, evea thou^ grotesque distortions. 
It seems acceptable that a t^le that is seen when one is awake 
is mrare nearly real than a dreamed table, which, with fifteen or 
twoity legs, chases one. 

So DOW, in the twentieth century, with a change of terms, and a 
diange in imderlying consciousness, our attitude toward the New 
Dominant is the attitude of the sdentista of the nineteenth century 
to the Old Dominant. We do not inast that our data and interpre- 
tations shall be as shocking, grotesque, evil, ridiculous, i-hilHinh^ 
insincere, laughable, ignorant to nineteenth-centuryites as were their 
dlata and interpretations to the medieval-minded. We ask onty 
whether data and interpretations correlate. If they do, they are 
acceptable, perh^is only for a short time, or as nudd, or sc^old- 
ing, or preliminary sketches, or as gropings and tentativenesses. 
Later, of course, when we cool off and harden and radiate into 
^Kice most of our present nolHlity, which expresses in modesty 
utd plastid^, we shall acknowledge no sca0oldings, gropings or 
tentativowsses, but think we utter absolute facts. A point in Inter- 
medbtism here Is opposed to most current q>ecuIations vpoa 
Develcqnnent Usually one thinks of the spiritual as higher than 
the material, but, in our acceptance, quasi-existence is a means by 
which the absolutely immaterial materializes absolutely, and, 
being intermediate, is a state in which nothing is finally dther imma- 
terial «* material, all objects, substances, thoughts, occupying some 
grade of approximation one way or the other. Final solidification 
of the ethtteal is, to us, the goal of cosmic ambition. Positivism is 
Puritanism. Heat is Evfl. Fmal Good is Absolute Frigidity. An 
Arctic winter is very beautiful, but I tMnk that an interest in 
nionk^ chattering in palm trees accounts for our own Intenne- 
diatism. 

Vtaitm. 

Our omfuaion here, out of which we are attempting to make 
quasi-order Is as great as it has been tliroughout this book, because 
we have not the positivist's delusion of bomt^eneity. A positivist 
would gather all data that seem to relate to one kind of victors 
and coldly disregard all other data. I think of as many different 
kinds of visitors to this earth as there are visitors to New York, 
to a jaQ, to a church— some persons go to church to fick podcets, 

for tnatiinr*, 
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Hy own acctptaoce is that dtber a world or a vast soper-coo- 
stnictioit— or a world, if red substances and fishes fell ftom it— 
hovered over India in the summer of i860. Something then fdl 
float somevdMie, July 17, i860, at Dburmsalla. Whatevo* "it" nas, 
"it" is so persistently alluded to as "a meteorite" that I locA back 
and see that I adc^ted this convention myself. But in the Loodoo 
Times, Dec. a6, i860, Syed Abdoolah, Professor of Hindustani, 
University College, London, writes that be had sent to a friend in 
Dburmsalla, for an account of the stones that had fallen at that 
place. The answer: 

". . . divers fonns and sizes, many of vdiich bore great resem- 
blance to ordinaiy cannm balls just discharged from ^n ^v n ot 
war." 

It's an addition to our data of ^berical objects that have 
arrived vpaa this earth. Note that th^ are ^^beriol stone objecta. 

And, in the evening of fhi* anfn^ day that something — took a 
abat at Dburmsalla — or sent objects upon which there may be 
deci[diaable markings-^i^ta were seen in the air 

I think, myself, of a number of things, l>eings, idiatever they 
vere, trying to get down, but reasted, like balloonists, at a certain 
altitude, trying to get fartha up, but resisted. 

Not in the least except to good positivists, or the Ii 
minded, does thia- speculation interfere with the concept of s 
other world that is in successful communication with certain esoteric 
cmes upoa this earth, by a code of symbols that print in rock, like 
qrmbols of telepbotograpbers in selenium. 

I think that sometimes, in favorable drcomstances, amasailea 
have come to this earth— secret meeting 

Of course it sounds 

But: 

Secret n)eeting8~emissarie»— esoteric ones in Europe, before tiie 
war broke out 

And those irtio suggested that such pheDomeoa could be. 

However, as to most of our data, i tMnk of siq>er-things that 
have passed close to this earth with no more interest in this earth 
than have passei^er^ upon a steamship in the bottom of the sea — 
or passengers may have a keen intravst, but circumstances of sdked- 
ules and commercial requirements forbid investigation of the bottom 
of the sea. 

Then, on the other hand, we may have data of 8tq>er-9d9itific 
atteiiq>ts to investigate phenomena of this earth from above — 
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peiiuf>a t^ bongs from so far away tliat tb^ had mrta even 
heard that aometbing, somewhere, asserts a legal right to this eartht 

Altogether, we're good intennediatists, but we can't be veiy good 
liypiiotists. 

Still another source of the merging away of our data: 

That, iqwn general principles of Cootinuity, if super-vessejs, or 
sopn-vehides, have traversed this earth's atmosphere, there must 
be mergers between them and terrestrial phenomena: observations 
iqMn them must merge away into observations upon clouds and 
balloons and meteors. We shall begin with data that we can not 
distinguish ourselves and work our way out of mergers into extremes. 

In the Observatory, 35-168, it is said that, according to a news* 
p^>er, March 6, 1912, residents of Warmley, England, were greatly 
excited by something that was supposed to be "a ^lendidly illiuni- 
nated aeroplane, passing over the village." "The machine was 
f^^)arently traveling at a tremendous rate, and came from th^ 
direction of Bath, and went on toward Gloucester." The Editor 
says that it was a large, triple-headed fireball. "Tremendous in- 
deedl" he says. "But we are prepared for anything nowadays." 

That is satisfactory. We'd not like to creep up stealthily and 
then jump out of a comer with our data. ^Ihis Editor, at least. Is 
prq>ared to read 

Nature, Oct. 27, 1898: 

A correqMndent writes tha t, in the County Wlcklow, Irdand, at 
about 6 o'clock in the evening, he had seen, in the sky, an object 
that looked like the moon in its three-quarter aspect. We note the 
shape which f^^roximates to triangularity, and we note that in 
color it is said to have been golden yellow. It moved slowly, and 
in about five minutes disappeared behind a mountain. 

The Editor ^ves his opinion that the object may have bera an 
escaped balloon. 

In Nature, Aug. it, 1898, there is a story, taken from the July 
number of the Canadian Weather Review, by the meteorologist, 
F. F. Payne: that he had seen, in the Canadian sky, a large, pear- 
shaped object, sailing rapidly. At first he supposed that the object 
was a balloon, "its ouUine bdng sharply defined." "But, as no 
cage was seen, it was concluded that it must be a mass of cloud." 
In about six minutes this object became less definite — whether be- 
cause of increaMng distance or not— "the mass became less dense, 
and finally it disappeared." As to cyclonic formation— "oo idiirliiig 
motion could be seen." 
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Nature, 5S-394; 

That, upon Jijy 8, 189S, a corre^Kmdeiit had seen, at Kid, an 
object in the sky, colored red by the sun, which had set. It vas 
about as broad as a rainbow, and about twelve degrees high. "It 
remained in its ori^nal brightness about five minutes, and thai 
faded ra|Ndly, and then remained almost stationary ^ain, finally 
disai^>eariDg about eight minutes after I first saw it." 

In an intermediate existence, we quasi-persons have nothing to 
judge by because everything is its own (^^>osite. If a hundred 
dollars a week be a standard of luxurious living to some peratxis, 
it is poverty to others. We have instances of three objects that 
ime seen in the sky in a space of three months, and this coDcuirence 
seems to me to be something to judge by. Science has been bnflt 
upon concurrence: so have been most of the fallacies and fanati- 
cisms. I fed the poativism of a Lemrria, or instinctivdy take ts 
the notion that all three of these observations rdate to the same 
object. Howeva, I don't formulate them and predict the next 
tran^L Here's another chance for me to beccone a fixed star — but 
as usual — oh, well 

A point in Intermediatism: 

That the Intermediatist is likely to be a flacdd axa^otsasa. 

Our own attitude: ' 

Ours is a partly positive and partly native state, or a state in 
which nothing is finally positive or finally negative 

But, if positivism attract you, go ahead and try: you wiD be in 
harmony with cosmic endeavor — but Gmtinuity wiD resist you. 
Only to have appeanace in quasiness is to be proportionatdy posi- 
tive, but beyond a degree of attempted positivism, Omfinuity wiD 
rise to pull you back. Success, as it is called — thou|^ thoe is only 
success-failure in Intermediateness — ^nill, in Intermediateness, be 
yours proportionately as you are in adjustment with its own state, 
or some positivism mixed with conqiromise and retreat To be vtry 
positive is to be a Napcdeon Boni^Kffte, against whom the rest of 
civilizati(M> mil sooner or later combine. For interesting data, see 
new^raper accotmts of fate of one Dowie, of Chicago. 

Intermediatism, then, is recognition that our state is only a quasi- 
state: it is no bar to one who de»res to be [>ositive: it is reaction 
that he can not be positive and remain in a state that is po3itiv^ 
negative. Or that a great positivist — isolated — with no system to 
support him— will be audfied, or will starve to death, or wiD be 
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pot in jail and beatai to deatli — that these are the birth-^iaiigs of 
translation to the Pontive Abaolute. 

So, though po^tive-negative, myself, I feel the attraction of the 
positive pole of our intermediate state, and attempt to correlate 
these three data: to see them homc^eneously; to think that they 
rdate to one object 

In the aeronautic journals, and in the London Times there is no 
mention of e3Ci4>ed balloons, in the summer or fall of 1898. In the 
New York Times there is no mention of ballooning in Canada or 
the United States, in the smnmer of 1898. 

London Times, Sq»t. 29, 1885: 

A cli[^g from the Royal Gazette, of Bomuda, of Sept. 8, 1885, 
sent to the Times by General Lefroy: 

That, vpoa Aug. 37, 1885, at about 8:30 a. m., there was ob- 
served 1^ Mrs. Adelina D. Bassett, "a strange object in the clouds, 
coming from the north." She called the attention of Mrs. L. Lowell 
to it, and they were both somewhat alarmed. However, they con- 
tinued to watch the object steadily for some time. It drew nearer. 
It was of triangular shape, and seemed to be about the size of a 
pilot-boat mainsail, with chains attached to the bottom of it. While 
crossing the land it had Eqq)eared to descend, but, as it went out to 
sea, it ascended, and continued to ascoid, until it was lost to ^ght 
hi gh in the clouds. 

Or with such power to ascend, I don't think much myself of the 
notion that it was an escaped balloon, partly deflated. Neverthe- 
less, General Lefroy, correlating with Exclusionism, attempts to 
give a terrestrial intopretation to this occurrence. He argues that 
the thing may have been a ballcnn that had escaped from France or 
England — or the only aerial thing of terrestrial origin that, even to 
this date of about thirty-five yeais lata*, has been thought to 
have crossed the Atlantic Ocean. He accounts for the triangular 
form by deflation — ^"a shapeless bag, bardy able to float." My 
own acceptance is that great deflation does not accord with observa- 
tions upon its power to ascend. 

In the Times, Oct. i, 1885, Charies HanUng, of the R. M. S., 
argues that if it had been a balloon from Europe, surely it would 
have been seen and reported by many vessels. Whether he was as 
good a Briton as the General or not, he shows awareness of the 
United States — or that the thing may have been a partly collapsed 
balloon that had eac^>ed from the United States. 

General Lefroy wrote to Nature about it {Nature, 33-99), saying 
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— idiatever his sensitivenesses may have been — that the cdunms of 
the Times were "hardly suitable" for such a discus^on. If, in the 
past, there had been more p^sona like General Lefroy, we'd have 
better than the mere fragments of data that in most cases are too 
broken up very wdl to piece together. He took the trouble to 
write to a friend of his, W. H. Gosling, of Bermuda — ^who also was 
an extraordinary person. He went to the trouble of interviewing 
Mrs. Bassett and Mrs, Lowell. ' Their description to him was some* 
ibat different: 

An object from which nets were suq)ended 

Deflated balloon, with its network hanging from it^-=!!:^ 

A siQier-dragoet? 

That something was trawling overhead? 

The birds of Baton Rooge. 

Mr. Gosling wrote that the item of chains, or suggestion of a 
basket that had been attached, had originated with Mr. Bassett, 
who had not seen the object. Mr. Gosling mentioned a balloon that 
had escaped from Paris in July. He tells of a balloon that fell in 
Chicago, Sfpt. 17, or three we^ later than the Bermuda object. 

It's one incredtbili^ f^ainst another, with disregards and convio 
tions governed by wUchever of the two Dominants looms stronger 
in each reader's mind. That he can't think for bimsdf any more 
than I can is undvstood. 

My own corrdates: 

I think that we're fished for. It may be that we're In^ily 
esteemed by super-epicures somewhere. It makes me more cheerful 
when I think that we may be of some use after all. I think that 
dragnets have often come down and have hem mistaken for nbM- 
winds and waterspouts. Some accotmts of seeming structure in 
whirlwinds and water^wuts are astonishing. And I have data that, 
in this book, I can't take up at all — mysterious disa;q)earances. I 
think we're fished for. But this is a little ezpresson on the ade: 
relates to treq>assers; has nothing to do with the subject that I 
shall take up at some other time — or our use to some other mode 
of seeming that has a legal right to us. 

Nature, 33-137: 

"Our Paris correspondent writes that in relation to the baOooi 
which is said to have been seen over Bermuda, in Sq)tember, dq 
ascent took place in France which can account for it." 

Last of August: not September. In the London Times there is no 
mention of balloon ascents in Great Britain, in the summa of 1885, 
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bat mention of two ascents in France. Botb ballocns bad escaped. 
In L'Aironaute, Aug., 1885, it is said that these balloons had been 
sent up from fStes of the fourtemth of July — 44 days before tbe 
observation at Bermuda. The aeronauts were Gower and Eloy. 
Gower's balloon was found fioating on the ocean, but Eloy's ballocm 
was not found. Upon the 17th of July it was rqxirted by a sea 
cf^jtain: still in tbe air; sUll inflated. 

But this balloon of El(^'s was a small exhibition balloon, made 
for short ascents from fetes and fair grounds. In £41 Nature, 1885- 
3-131, it is said that it was a very small balloon, incapable of 
remaining long in the air. 

As to contenqwraneous ballooning in the United States, I find 
only one account: an ascent in Connecticut, July 39, 1885. Upon 
leaving this balloon, the aeronauts had pulled the "rip cord," "turn- 
ing it insde out." (JV. Y. Times, Aug. 10, 1885.) 

To the Intermediatist, the accusation of "anthropomorphisn" is 
meaningless. There is nothing in anything that is unique or po^- 
tively different. We'd be materialists were it not quite as rational 
to express the material in terms of the immaterial as to express the 
immaterial in terms of the material. Oneness of allness in quasi- 
ness. I will engage to write the formula of any novel in psycho- 
chemic terms, or draw its grs^ih in psycho-mecbanic terms; or write, 
in romantic terms, tbe circumstances and sequences of any chemic 
or dectric or magnetic reaction: or express asty historic event in 
algebraic terms — or see Boole and Jevons for economic situations 
e:q>ressed algebraically. 

I think of the Dominants as I think of persons — not meaning that 
they are real persona — not meaning that we are real persons , 

Or the Old Domimmt and its jealousy, and its suppression of all 
things and thoughts that endangered its supremacy. In reading 
discussions of papers, by scientific societies, I have often noted bow, 
when they approached forbidden — or irreconcilable — subjects, the 
discussions were thrown into confusion and ramification. It's as if 
scientific discussions have often been led astray — as if purposefuUy 
— as if by something directive, hovering over tbem. Of course I 
mean only die Spirit of all Development. Just so, in any embryo, 
cells that would tend to vary from the aiq>earances of thrir era are 
compelled to correlate. 

In Natwe, 90-169, Charles TOden Smith writes that, at CMa- 
bury, Wiltshire, En^and, ^Hil 8, 1913, he saw somethhig in the 
sky 
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" — unlike anything tliat I had evo* seen before." 

"Although I have studied the skies ta many years, I have never 
seen anything like iL" 

He saw two stationary dark patches upon clouds. 

The extraordinary part: 

They were statitHiary vpoa clouds that woe rapidly moving. 

They were fan-shapot— w tnangulai^-and varied in dze, but 
kept the same position vpoa different douds as doad after cloud 
came along. For more than half an hour Mr. Smith vatdied tbeae 
dark patches 

His impression as to the one that ^)peared first: 

That it was "really a heavy shadow cast vpaa a thin veil of dotids 
by some unseen object away in the west, which was intocqitiog die 
sun's rays." 

Upon page 244, of this volume of Nature, b a letter bom anodier 
correqwndent, to the ^ect that similar shadows aie cast iy moim- 
tains upon douds, and that no doubt Mr. Smith was ri^t in at* 
tributing the Ef>pearance to "some unseen object, which was inter- 
cepting the sun's lays." But the Old Dcuninant that was a jeskiB 
Dominant, and the wrath of the Old Dominant against sudi an 
JrrecondlabiliQr as large, opaque objects in the sly, casting down 
shadows upon douds. Still the Dominants are suave veiy often, 
or are not absolute gods, and the way attention was led away btm 
this subject is an interesting study in quasi-divine bamboodement 
Upon page 36S, Charles J. P. Cave, the meteorologist, writes that, 
iq>on ^uil 5 and 8, at Ditcham Park, Petersfield, he had observed 
a similar appearance, while watdung some pilot balloons — but he 
describes something not in the least like a shadow on douds, bnt a 
stationary doud — the inference seems to be that the shadows at 
Chisbury may have been shadows of pUot ballocms. Upon page 313, 
another correspondent writes iq>on shadows cast by mountains; 
iqKMi page 348 some one else carries (m the divergence by discussing 
this third letta: then some one takes up the third letter mathemati- 
cally; and then there is a correctimt of error in this mathematic 
demonstration— I think it looks very much like what I think it 
looks like. 

But the mystery here: 

That the dark patches at Chisbury could not have been cast fay . 
stationary pUot b^oons that were to the west, or that ma between 
doads and the setting sun. If, to the west of Chisbmy, a stationaiy 
object were high in the air, intercepting the sou'* twy%, the ihadm 
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of the staticMiaiy object would not have been stadonaiy, but would 
have moved lu^ier and higher with the setting of the sun, 

I liave to think of something that is in accord with no other data 
whatsoeva: 

A luminous body — not the sun — in the s^ — but, because of some 
unknown principle or atmo^heric condition, its light extended down 
only about to the clouds; that from it were su^>ended two triangu- 
lar objects, like the object that was seen in Bermuda; that it was 
this light that fell short of the earth that these objects intercepted; 
that the objects were drawn up and lowered from something over^ 
head, so that, in its li^t, tbdr shadows changed size. 

If my gn^ seem to have no grasp in it, and, if a. stationary bal- 
loon wiD, in half an hour, not cast a stationary shadow from the 
setting sun, we have to think of two triangular objects that ac- 
curatdy maintained positions in a line between sun and clouds, and 
at the same time ^proached and receded from clouds. Whatever 
it may have been, it's enough to make the devout make the sgn of 
the crudble, or whatever the devotees of the Old Dominant do in 
the presence of a new correlate. 

Vast, black thing poised like a crow over the moon. 

It is our acceptance that these two shadows of Chisbuiy looked, 
from the moon, like vast things, black as crows, poised over the 
earth. It is our acceptance that two triangular luminosities and 
then two triangular patches, like vast black things, poised lilce crows 
over the moon, and, like the triangularites at Chisbuiy, have been 
seen upon, or over, the moon: 

Sdetttific American, 46-49: 

Two triangular, luminous appearances reported by several ob- 
servers in Lebanon, Conn., evening of July 3, 1883, on the moon's 
upper limb. They disappeared, and two dark triangular appear- 
ances that looked like notches were seen three minutes later upon 
the lower limb. Hiey i^roached each other, met and instantly 
dis^tpeared. 

liie mot!^ boe is notches that have at times been seen upon 
the moon's limb: thought to be cross sections of craters (Monthly 
Notices, R. A. S., 37-432). But these ^q)earances of July 3, 1883, 
were vast upon the moon — "seemed to be cutting oft or obliterating 
nearly a quarter of its surface." 

Something else that may have looked like a vast black crow pdsed 
over this earth from die moon: 

MomtUy Weather Revkw, 41-599: C.oo'^lc 
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DescriptioD of a shadow in tlie sky, of some unseen body, April 8, 
1913, Fort Worth, Texas— sii[^>osed to have been cast by an tm* 
seen cloud — this patch or shade moved with the declining sun. 

Rept. Brit. Assoc, 1854-410: 

Account by two observe? of a faint but distinctly triangular ob- 
ject, visible for six nights in the sky. It was observed from two 
stations that were not far apaxt. But the parallax was considerable. 
Whatever it was, it was, accq)tably, relativdy dose to this earth. 

I should say that relatively to phenomena of light we are in coo- 
fusion as great as some of the discords that orthodoxy is in rc^tivdy 
to light Broadly and intermediatistically, our petition is: 

That light is not really and necessarily light — any nx>re than is 
anything else really and necessarily anything — but an interpretatkn 
of a mode of force, as I suppose we have to call it, as light. At sea 
level, the earth's atmo^hete interprets sunlight as red or orange or 
yellow. Hi^ up on mountains the sun is blue. Very high iq) on 
mountains the zenith is black. Or it is orthodoxy to say that in 
inter-planetary space, where there is 00 air, there is no Ug^t. So 
then the sun and comets are black, but this earth's atmo^here, or, 
latha, dust particles in it, interpret radiations from these Uack 
objects as light. 

We look up at the moon. 

The jet-black moon is so ^veiy white. 

I have about fif^ notes indicathig that the moon has atmo^faere: 
nevertheless most astronomers hold out that the moon has no atmos- 
phere. They have to: the theory of eclipses would not work out 
otherwise. So, arguing in conventional terms, the moon is black. 
Rather astonishing — e:q>Iorers t^n the moon — stumbling and 
gropii^ in intense darkness — with telescopes powerful enou^, we 
could see them stimibling and groping in brilliant light. 

Or, just because of familiarity, it is not now obvious to us bow 
the preposterousnesses of the old system must have seemed to the 
correlates of the ^tem preceding it. 

Ye jet-black silvery moon. 

Altogether, thai, it may be conceivable that there are phenomena 
of force that are inteipretable as light as far down as the clouds, 
but not in d^iser strata of air, to* juu the c^iposite of familiar inter- 
pretations. 

I now have some notes upon an occurrence that suggests a force 
not interpreted by air as li^t, but interpreted, or reflected by the 
ground as li^t. I think of something that, for a week, was sob- 
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pended ova Losdon: of an ananation that was not ioteipreted as 
light until it reached the ground. 

Lancet, June i, 1867: 

That every night for a week, a light had B{q>eaied in Wobum 
Square, London, upon the grass of a small park, enclosed by raQ- 
ings. Crowds gathering — police called out "for the q>ecial service 
of maintaining order and making the populace move on." The 
Editor of the Lancet went to the Square. He says that be saw 
nothing but a patch of li^t falling upon an arbor at the northeast 
corner of the enclosure. Seems to me that that was interesting 



In this Editor we have a companion for Mr. Symons and Dr. 
Gray. He suggests that the light came from a street lamp— does 
not say that be could trace it to any such origin himself — but rec- 
ommends that the pohce investigate neighboring street lamps. 

I'd not say that such a commonplace as light from a street \axap 
would not attract and exdte and deceive great crowds for a week — 
but I do accept that any cop who was called upon for extra work 
would have needed nobody's suggestion to settle that point the very 
first thing. 

Or that something in the sky hung suq>ended over a L(mdon 
Square for a week. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Knovtedge, Dec. sS, 1883: 

SEEING so many meteorological phenomena in your ezcdleot 
paper, KnouiUdge, I am teiiq>ted to ask lot an eq>Ianation of 
the following, which I saw when on ttoard the British India Com- 
pany's steamer Patna, while on a vctyage up the Persian Golf. In 
May, 1880, on a dark night, about 11:30 p. m., there suddenly 
^)peared on each ude of the ship an enonnous luminous iriied, 
whirling around, the ^kes of whldi seemed to brush the ship along. 
The ^Mjkes would be 200 or 300 yards long, and resembled the 
birch rods of the dames' schools. Each whed contained about six- 
teen spokes, and, although the wheels must have been some 500 or 
600 yards in diameter, the ^wkes could be distinctly seen aU du 
way round. The pho^horescent gleam seemed to f^de along flat 
on the surface of the sea, no light being visible in the air above the 
water. The ^>pearance of the spokes co\iId be almost exactly repre- 
sented by standing in a boat and flashing a bull's eye lantern hori- 
zontally along the surface of the water, round and round. I may 
mention that the phenomraion was also seen by Captain Avem, of 
the Patna, and Mr. Manning, third officer. 

"Lee Fore Brace 

"P. S. — ^The wheds advanced along with the shq> for about twen^ 
mhiutea.— L. F. B." 

Knowledge, Jan. 11, 1884: 

Letter from "A. Mc. D.": 

That "Lee Pore Brace," "irtio sees 'so many meteorological phe- 
nomena in your excellent paper,' should have signed himsdf 'The 
Modem Ezekiel,' for his vision of wheels is quite as wonderful as 
the prophet's." The writer then t^es up the measurements that 
were given, and calculates a velocity at the circumferem^ of a 
wheel, of about 166 yards per second, apparently considering that 
eq>ecially incredible. He then says: "From the nom de plume he 
assumes, it might be inferred that your correspondent is in the 
habit of 'sailing dose to the wind.' " He asks permission to sogg/at 
aa eiplanatioi of his own. It is that before 11:30 p. m. there had 
' 358 
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been numerous accidents to the "main brace," and that it bad 
required ^lidng so often that skoost any ray of light would have 
taken on a rota^ motion. 

ta Knowledge, Jan. as, 1884, Mr. "Brace" answers and agns 
himself "J. W. Robertson": 

"I don't siqipose A. Mc. D. means any harm, but I do think it's 
rather unjust to say a man is drunk because he sees sometJiing out 
of the common. If there's one thing I pride myself iqx>n, it's being 
able to say that never in my life have I indulged in anything stronger 
than wat^." From this curiosity of pride, be goes on to say that 
be bad not intoided to be exact, but to give his inqiresaions of 
dimeo^ons and velocity. He ends amiably: "However, 'no of- 
fense takea, where I suppose none is meant.' " 

To this letter Mr. Proctor adds a note, ^wlo^zing for the pub- 
lication of "A. Mc. D's." letter, which had come about by a mis- 
understood instruction. Then Mr. Proctor wrote disagreeable let- 
ters, himself, about other persons — what dse would you e^>ect in a 



The obvious explanation of this phenomenon is that, under the 
surface of the sea, in the Per^an Gulf, was a vast luminous wheel: 
that it was the light from its submerged spokes that Mr. Robertson 
saw, shining upward. It seems clear that this light did shine up- 
ward from origin below the surface of the sea. But at first it is 
not so clear bow vast luminous wheds, each the size of a village, 
ever got unda the surface of the Per^an Gulf: also there may be 
some misunderstanding as to what they were doing there. 

A deep-sea fish, and its adaptation to a dense medium 

That, at least in some regions aloft, there is a medium dense ev^ 



A deep-sea fish, brought to the surface of tbe ocean: in a rdar 
lively attenuated medium, it disint^ates 

Super-constructions adapted to a dense medium in inter-planetaiy 
space — sometimes, by stresses of various kinds, th^ are driven into 
thin earth's thin atmo^here 

Later we shall have data to support just this; that things enter- 
ing this earth's atmosphere disintegrate and ^lioe with a light that 
is not the light of incandescence: shine brilliantly, even if cold 

Vast wheel-like super-constnicdoos — thty enter this earth's at- 
nto^bere, and, threatened with disintegration, plunge tor relief into 
an ocean, or into a denser mediimi. , . 

Of course the requiranoits now fadng us are: C.oi>^lc ■■ 
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Not only data of vast whed-like super-constructions that fane 
rdieved thdr distresses in the ocean, but data of enormous irtieels 
that have beai seen in the air, or entering the ocean, or rising fron 
the ocean and continuing their voyages. 

Very largely we diall concern ourselves mth enormous fiery obi 
jects that have dther plimged into the ocean or risen from the ocean. 
Our acceptance is that, though disruption may intaisify into incan* 
descence, apart from disruption and its probable fieriness, things 
that enter this earth's atmosphov have a cold light which would 
not, like Ii|^t from molten matter, be instantly quenched by water. 
Also it seems acc^t^le that a revolving wheel would, from a dis- 
tance, look like a globe; that a revolving wheel, seen rdativdy close 
l^, looks like a wheel in few a^>ects. The merges of ball-li^tning 
and meteorites are not resistances to us: our data are of enormous 
bodies. 

So we shall interpret — and what does it matter? 

Our attitude throughout this book: 

That here are extraordinary data — that they never would be ex- 
humed, and never would be massed together, unless 

Here are the data: 

Our first datum is of something that was once seen to enter an 
ocean. It's from the puritanic publication, Science, which has 
yielded us little material, or which, like most puritans, does not go 
upon a spree very often. Whatever the thing could have beoi, my 
impresaon is of tremendousneas, or of bulk many times that of all 
meteorites in all museums combined: also of rdative slowness, or ot 
long warning of s^roach. The story, in Science, 5-343, is from an 
^account sent to the Hydrographic Office, at Wasliingtoa, fnMo the 
branch office, at San Francisco: 

That, at midnight, Feb. 24, 1885, LaL 37° N., and Long. 170° E., 
or somewhere between Yokohama and Victoria, the captain of the 
bark Innerwick was aroused by his mate, who had seen something 
unusual in the sky. This must have taken a[^redable time. The 
c^tain went on deck and saw the sky turning fiery red. "All at 
once, a large mass of fire appeared over the vessel, completely blind- 
ing the spectators." The fiery mass fell into the sea. Its size may 
be judged by the volume of water cast up by it, said to have msbed 
toward the vessel with a noise that was "deafening." The bark was 
struck flat aback, and "a roaring, white sea passed ahead." "The 
master, an old, eq>eriraced mariner, declared that the awfuloess of 
the si^t was beyond description." 
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In Nature, 37-187, and L'Atlronomie, 1887-76, we are told that 
an object, described as "a large ball of &re," was seen to rise from 
the sea, sear Cape Race. We are told that H rose to a height of 
fifty feet, and then advanced dose to the ship, then moving away, 
remaining visible about five minutes. The suppo»tion in Nature 
is that it was "ball lightning," but Flaounarion, "Thunder and Light- 
ning," p. 68, aays that it was enormous. Details in the American 
Meteorological Journal, 6-443 — "i^ov. 13, 18S7 — British steuner 
Siberian — that the object had moved "against the wind" before 
retreatii^ — that Captain Moore said that at about the same place 
be had seoi such appearances before. 

Report of the British Association, 1861-30: 
That, upon June 18, 1845, according to the Malta Times, from 
the brig Victoria, about 900 miles east of Adalia, Aaa Minor (36° 
40' 56", N. Lat: 13° 44' 36" E. Long.) three luminous bodies were 
seen to issue from the sea, at about half a mile from the vessel. 
They were visible about ten minutes. 

Tlie story was never investigated, but other accounts that seem 
acc^tably to be other observations upon this same sensational 
spectacle came in, as if of their own accord, and were published by 
Prof. Baden-Powell. One is a letter from a correspondent at Mt. 
Lebanon. He describes only two luminous bodies. Apparently 
they were five times the ^ze of the moon: each bad ^>pendage3, or 
tluy -wen connected by parts that are described as "sail-like or 
streamer-like," looking Uke "large flags blown out by a gratle breeze." 
The important point here is not only suggestion of structure, but 
duration. The duration of meteors is a few seconds: duration of 
fifteen seconds is remarkable, but I think there are records up to 
half a minute. This object, if it were all one object, was visible 
at Mt. Lebanon about one hour. An interesting circumstance is 
that the ai^ndages did not look like trains of meteors, which shine 
by their own light, but "seemed to shine by light from the main 
bodies." 

About 900 miles west of the position of the Victoria is the town 
of Adalia, Asia Minor. At about the time of the observation re- 
ported by the captain of the Victoria, the Rev. F. Hawlett, F. R. 
A. S., was in Adalia. He, too, saw this qwctacle, and sent an 
account to Prof. Baden-Powell. In his view it was a ho&y that 
^ipeared and then broke up. He places duration at twenty minutes 
to half an hour. 
In the Report of the British Association, 1860-S3, the phmom- 
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aum was reported from Syria and Malta, as two vety Urge bodies 
"nearly joined." 

Kept. Brit. Assoc., 1860-77: 

That, at Cherbourg, France, Jan. 13, 1836, was seen a luBainoas 
body, seemingly two-thirds the size of the moon. It seesned to 
rotate on an axis. Central to it there seemed to be a dark cavi^. 

For other accounts, all indefinite, bat distortable into data of 
iriieel-like objects in the sky, see Nature, 33-617; London Times, 
Oct 15, 1859; Nature, 31-325; Monthly Weather Review, 1883-264. 

L'Astronomse, 1894-157: 

That, iqx>n the morning of Dec 30, 1893, an i^pearance in the 
sky was seen by many persons in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. A luminous body passed overhead, imm west to 
east, until at about 15 degrees in the eastern horizon, it appeared 
to stand still for fifteen or twraty minutes. According to some 
descriptions it was the size of a table. To some observers it locked 
like an oioTmous wheel. The light was a briUtant white. Accept- 
ably it was not an optical iUu^on — the noise of its passage tbrou^ 
the air was heard. Having been stationary, or having seemed to 
stand still fifteen or twenty minutes, it dis^^ieared, or eq)loded. 
No sound of exploaon was heard. 

Vast wheel-like constructions. They're eq>ecially adi4>ted to raO 
throu^ a gelatinous medium from planet to pluiet. Sometimes, 
because of miscalculations, or because of stresses of various kinds, 
they enter this earth's atmo^ere. They're likely to ei^Iode. Th^ 
have to submerge in the sea. They stay in the sea a irtiile, mniv- 
ing with rehitive Idsurdiness, until relieved, and then emerge, some- 
times dose to vessels. Seamen tell of what they see: their rqx>rts 
are interred in scientific morgues. I should say th^ llie general 
route of these constructions is along latitudes not far from the lati- 
tudes of the Persian Gulf. 

Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society, 38-39: 

That, upon ^ril 4, 1901, about 8:30, in the Persian Gulf, 
Captain Hoseas(»i, of the st^mship KUwa, according to a paper 
read before the Society by C^tain Hoseason, was sailing in a sea 
In which there was no phosphorescence — ^"there being no pbo^Aores- 
cmce in the water." 

I sii^ipose 111 have to repeat that: 

"... there being no phosphorescence in the watw." 

Vast shafts of light — though the Ci4>tain uses the word "i^fiies'' 
— suddenly a{q>eared. Shaft followed ^laft, iq>on the surface of 
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the sea. But it was only a faint li^t, and, in about fifteen min- 
utes, died out: having appeared suddaily; having died out grad- 
ually. The shafts revolved at a velocity of about 60 miles an hour. 

Pho^horescent jelly fish correlate with the Old Dominant: in 
one of the most hnoic compositions of disregards in our experience, 
it was agreed, in the discussion of Capt. Hoseason's paper, that the 
phenomenon was probably pulsations of long strings of jelly fish. 

Nature, ai-410: 

Reprint of a letter from R. E. Harris, Commander of the A. H. 
N. Co.'s steamship Skahjehtm, to the Calcutta EngUshman, Jan. 31, 
18S0: 

That i^xm the 5th of June, 1880, off the coast of Malabar, at 
10 p. m., water calm, sky cloudless, he had seen something that 
was so foreign to anjrthing that he had ever seen before, that he had 
stepped his ship. He saw what he describes as waves of brilliant 
light, with places between. Upon the water were floating patches 
of a substance that was not identified. Thinking in terms of the 
conventional explanation of all phosphorescence at sea, the Captain 
at first su^>ected this substance. However, he ^ves bis opinion 
that it did no illuminating but was, with the rest of the sea, illu- 
minated by tremendous shafts of light. Whether it was a thick and 
oily discharge from the engine of a submerged construction or not, 
I think that I shall have to accept this substance as a concomitant, 
because of another note. "As wave succeeded wave, one of the 
most grand and brilliant, yet solenm, ^>ectacles that one could 
think of, was here witnessed." 

Jour. Roy. Met. Soc., 32-280: 

Extract from a letter from Mr. Dou^as Cam^e, Blackheath, 
England. Date some time in 1906- 

"This last voyage we witnessed a weird and most extraordinary 
dectric di^Iay." In the Gulf of Oman, he saw a bank of ap- 
parently quiescent phosphOTescence: but, when within twenty yards 
of it, "shafts of brilhant light came sweeping across the ship's bows 
at a prodigious q>eed, which might be pat down as anything between 
60 and 200 miles an hour." "These light bars were about 30 feet 
iqxut and most r^ular." As to pho^horescence — ^"I collected a 
bodutful of water, and examhied it under the microscope, but could 
not detect anything abnonnal." That the shafts oflight came up 
from something beneath the surface — ^"Tbey first struck as on our 
broadside, and I noticed that an intervening abip had no effect on 
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the light beams: they started away from the lee ^de of the 8bq>, 
just as if they bad traveled right through it." 

The Gulf of Oman is at the entrance to the Persan Gulf. 

/our. Roy. Met. Soc, 33-294: 

Extract from a letter by Mr. S. C. Patterson, second officer of the 
P. and O. steamship Delta: a ^)ectade which the Journal continues 
to call phosphorescent: 

Malacca Strait, 2 a. m., March 14, 1907; 

"... shafts which seemed to move round a center — lite the 
spokes of a wheel — and E^peared to be about 300 yards long." The 
phenomenon lasted about half an hour, during which time the dap 
had traveled six or seven miles. It sta(f>ed suddenly." 

L'Astronomie, 1891-31J: 

A correspondent writes that, in October, 1S91, in the China Ses, 
be bad seen shafts or lances of light that had had the ai^iearaiice 
of rays of a searchlight, and that bad moved like such rays. 

Ntiture, 30-191: 

Report to the Admiralty by C^t Evans, tbe Hydrogra[dier of 
the British Navy: 

That Commander J. E. Pringle, of H. M. S. Vulture, bad reported 
that, at Lat. at" 26' N., and Long. 53° 11' E. — in the Persian 
Gulf — May 15, 1879, be had noticed luminous waves or pulsations 
in tbe water, moving at great q>eed. This time we have a definite 
datum iqwn origin somewhere bdow the surface. It is said that 
these waves of light passed under the Vulture. "On looking toward 
the east, the appearance was that of a revolving wheel with a 
center on that bearing, and whose ^>okes were illuminated, and, 
looking toward the west, a similar wheel appeared to be revolving, 
but in the opposite direction. Or finally as to submergence — 
"These waves of light extended from the surface well under the 
water." It is Commander Pringle's opinion that tbe shafts con- 
stituted one wheel, and that doubling was an illusion. He judges 
the shafts to have been abotrt 25 feet broad, and tbe spacea about 
100. Velocity about 84 miles an hour. Duration about 35 minutes. 
Time 9:40 p. m. Before and after this di^lay the ship bad passed 
throu^ patches of floating substance described as "oily-looking fish 
spa.vni." 

Upon page 438 of this number of Nature, E. L. Moss says that, 
in ^ril, 1S75, when upon H. M. S. Bulldog, a few miles north of 
Vera Cruz, he had seen a series of swift lines of light. Be had 
UppeA up some of the water, finding in it animalcule, which would, 
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however, not account for phaiomena of geometric fonnation and 
iug^i velocity. If he means Vera Cruz, Mexico, this 19 the only 
instance we have out of oriental waters. 

ScierUific American, 106-51: 

Iliat, in the NaiUicd M^eorolopcal Annual, published by the 
Danish Meteorologica] Institute, appears a report upon a "singular 
phenomenon" that was seen by Capt Gabe, of the Danish East 
Asiatic Co.'s steamship Bmtatig, At 3 a. m., June 10, 1909, while 
sailing through the Straits of Malacca, Captain Gabe saw a vast 
revolving wheel of li^t, flat iqwn the water — "long arms issuing 
from a center around which the whole system a[^>eared to rotate." 
So vast was the f4>pearance that only half of it could be seen at a 
time, the center lying near the horizon. This di^lay lasted about 
fifteen minutes. Heretofore we have not been dear i^n the im- 
portant point that forward motions of these wheds do not synchro- 
nize with a vessd's motions, and freaks of disregard, or, rather, 
commonplaces of disregard, might attempt to asamilate with lights 
of a vead. This time we are told that the vast irticel moved for- 
ward, decrea^ng in brilliancy, and also in qwed of rotation, dis- 
appearing when the center was right ahead of the vessel — or my 
own inteipretation would be that ibe source of light was submerf^ 
ing deeper and deeper and slowing down because meeting more and 
more resistance. 

The Danish Meteorolo^cal Institute reports another instance: 

That, when C^t Breyer, of the Dutch steamer VaUntijn, was in 
the South China Sea, midnight, Aug. ii, 1910, he saw a rotation of 
flashes. "It looked like a horizontal wheel, turning rapidly." This 
time it is said that the appearance was above water. "The phe- 
nomenon was observed by the c^tain, the first and second mates, 
and the first engineer, and upon all of them it made a somewhat 
uncomfortable impression." 

In general, if our expression be not immediatdy acceptable, we 
recommend to rival interpreters that they consider the localization 
— with one exception — of this phenomenon, to the Indian Ocean 
and adjacent waters, or Persian Gulf on one side and China Sea on 
the other side. Thou^ we're Intermedlatists, the call of attainted 
Positivism, in the aspect of Completeness, is irresistible. We have 
ei^ressed that from few aspects would wheels of fire in the air look 
like wheels of fire, but, if we can get it, we must have observation 
iqxm vast luminous wheels, not interiHvtable as optical Qhiaions, 
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but eiKXiDOUS, substantial tbings that have soiashed down matctial 
reeistances, and have been seen to {dunge into the ocean; 

Atkencaim, 1848-833; 

That at the meeting of the British Asaodatiim, 1848, Sir W. S. 
Harris said that he had recorded u accoimt sent to him of a vesad 
toward which had whirled "two wheels of fire, which the men 
described as rolling millstones of fire." "When they came near, an 
awful crash took place: the t<^nna5ts were aUvtfod to jHCces." It 
is said that there was a strong sudorous odor. 
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CHAPTER XXn 

/ohuhU of the Royal Maeorological Society, 1-157: 

EXTRACT from the log of the barque Lady of the Lake, by 
Capt. F. W. Banner: 

Communicated by R. H. Scott, F. R S.: 

That, iqwn the 32nd of March, 1870, at Lat. 5° 47' N., Long. 27° 
53' W., the sailors of the Lady of the Lake saw a rema^ble object, 
or "cloud," in the sky. They rqwrted to the Captain. 

According to C^t. Baonn, it was a doud of circular form, with 
an included semicircle divided into four puts, the central dividing 
shaft beguoning at the center of the cirde and extending far out- 
ward, and then curving backward. 

Geometrid^ and complexity and stability of fons: and the small 
likelihood of a doud maintaining such divem^ of features, to say 
nothing of spptaxdiooc of organic form. 

The thing traveled from a point at about so degrees above the 
horizon to a point about 80 degrees above. Thai it settled down 
to the northeast, having ^q)eared from the south, southeast. 

Light gray in color, or it was doud-color. 

"It was much lower than the other douds." 

And this datum stands out: 

That, whatever it may have been, it traveled against the wind. 

"It came up obliqudy against the wind, and finally settled down 
right in the wind's eye." 

For half an hour this form was visible. When it did finally dis- 
spptar that was not because it disint^rated like a doud, but be- 
cause it was lost to sight in the evening darkness. 

C^t. Banner draws the following diagram: 
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CHAPTER XXm 

TEXT-BOOKS tdl OS that the Dbunnaalla noetetuites mre 
picked up "soon," or "within half an hour." Given a little 
time the conventionalists may argue that these stones were hot when 
tb^r fdl, but that their great interior coldness had overcome the 
moltra state of their surfaces. 

According to the Depufy CtHnmissioner of Dhurmsalla, these 
stones had been picked v:f> "immediately" by passing coolies. 

These stones were so cold that they benumbed the fingoi. But 
they had fallen with a great light. It is described as "a flame of 
fire about two feet in depth and nine feet in length." Acceptaibfy 
this light was not the light of moltm matto'. 

In this chapter we are very intermediatistic — and unsatisfacbHy. 
To the intemiediatist there is but one answer to all questions: 

Sometimes and sometimes not. 

Another form of this intermediatist "solution" of all problems b: 

Yes and no. 

Everything that is, also isn't 

A positivist attenq>ts to formulate: so does the intermediatist, 
but with less rigorousness: be accepts but also doiies: he may seem 
to accept in one reelect and deny in some other re^>ect, but no real 
line can be drawn between any two aspects of anything. The into*- 
mediatist accqits that which seems to correlate with something that 
be has acc^ted as a dominant. The positivist correlates with a 
beUef. 

In the Dhurmsalla meteorites we have st^^rt for our e^reaaioo 
that things entering this earth's atmo^here sometimes shine with a 
light that is not the light of incandescence — or so we account, or 
offer an expression upon, "thunderstones^" or carved stones that 
have fallen luminously to this earth, in strealts that have looked 
like strokes of lightning — but we acc^t, also, that some things that 
have entered this earth's atmosphere, di^ntegrate with the inten- 
tly of Same and molten matter — but some things, we accept, enter 
this earth's atmo^here and collapse non-lumiiwusly, quite like 
deep-sea fishes brought to the surface of the ocean. Whatever 
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agreement we have is an indication that some^ere aloft thae is a 
medium denser than this earth's atmo^here. I suppose oui strong- 
hold is in that such is not popular belief 

Or the rhythm of all phenonena; 

Air dense at sea level upon this earth — less and less dense as one 
ascends — then denser and denser. A good mai^ bothersome ques- 
tions arise 

Our attitude: 

Here are the data: 

Luminous rains sometimes fall (Nature, Mardi 9, 1883 ; Nature, 
2S-437)> This is light that is not the light of incandescence, but 
no one can say that these occa^onal, or rare, rains come from this 
earth's externality. We simply note cold light of falling bodies. 
For luminous rain, snow, and dust, see Hartwig, "Aerial World," p. 
319. As to luminous clouds, we have more nearly definite observa- 
tions and opinions: tbey mark tran^tion between the CMd Dom- 
inant and the New Dominant. We have already noted the tran^- 
tion in Prof. Schwedoff's theory of external origin of some hiul' 
stones — and the Implications that, to a former generation, seemed 
so preposterous — "droll" was the word — that there are in inter- 
planetary regions volumes of water — whether they have fishes and 
frogs in them or not. Now otu* acc^tance is that ^ouds some- 
times come from external rejpons, having had origin from super- 
geogr^hical lakes and oceans that we shall not attempt to chart, 
just at present— only suggesting to enterprising aviators — and we 
note that we put it all up to them, and ^w no inclination to go 
Columbussing on our own account — that they take bathing suits, 
or, rather, deep-sea-diving-suits along. So then that some clouds 
come from inter-planetary oceans — of the Super-Sargasso Sea — if we 
still accept the Super-Sargasso Sea — and shine, upon entering this 
earth's atmo^here. In Bimmel und Erde, Feb., 1889 — a phenom- 
enon o( transition of thirfy years ago — Herr O. Jesse, in his observa- 
tions iqwn luminous night-clouds, notes the great height of them, 
and drolly or sensbly suggests that some of them may have come 
from regions external to this earth. I suppose he means only from 
other planets. But it's a very droll and sensible idea either way. 

In goieral I am accounting for a great deal of this earth's isola- 
tion: that it is relatively isolated by circumstances that are ^milar 
to the circumstances that make for relative isolation of the bottom 
of the ocean— except that there is a clumsiness of analogy now. To 
call ourselves decf^sea fishes has been convraient, but, in a quasi- 
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existence, there is no convenience that viD not woner or later tnm 
awkward — so, if there be denser re^ons aloft, these r^ons sfaoald 
DOW be regarded as analogues of far-submerged oceanic r^ons, and 
things (smiiig to t^'f earth would be like things rising to an attain- 
ated medium — and exploding — sometimes incandescently, some- 
times with cold light — sometimes non-luminously, like deep-sea 
fishes brought to the surface — altt^tho' conditions of inliospitality. 
I have a suspicion that, in their own dq>ths, deep-sea fishes are not 
luminous. If they are, Darwinism is mere Jesuitism, in atten^tiiig 
to correlate them. Such advertising would so attract attenticm that 
all advantages would be more-tban offset. Darwinism is largely a 
doctrine of concealment: here we have brazen proclamation — ^if ac- 
cepted. Fishes in the Mammoth Cave need no light to see by. We 
might have an expres^on tliat de^sea fishes turn luminous vipoa 
entering a less dense medium — but models in the American Muaeum 
of Natural History: ^>ecialized organs of luminosity i^Km these 
models. Of course we do remember that awfully convincing "dodo," 
and some of our sc^istications we trace to him — at any rate dis- 
ruption is regarded as a phenomenon of coming from a dense to a 
less dense medium. 

An account by M. Acharius, in the Transactions of the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences, i8o&-3i5, translated for the North Americtm 
Review, 3-319: 

That M. Acharius, hainng heard of "an extraordinary and prob- 
ably hithnto unseen phenomenon," reported from near the town of 
Skeoinge, Sweden, investigated: 

That, iqwn the i6th of May, 1808, at about 4 p. m., the sun 
suddenly turned dull brick-red. At the same time there ^^peared, 
upon the western horizon, a great number of round bodies, dark 
brown, and seemingly the size of a hat crown. They passed ova- 
head and dis^)peared in the eastern horizon. Tremendous proces- 
sion. It lasted two hours. Occasionally one fell to the groimd. 
When the place of a fall was examined, there was found a film, 
which soon dried and vanished. Often, when a{9n>acfaing the sun, 
these bodies seemed to link together, or were then seen to be linked 
together, in groups not exceeding dght, and, imder the sun, tbe^ 
were seen to have tails three or four fathoms long. Away from the 
sun the tails were invisible. Whatever their substance may have 
been, it is described as gdatinous — ^"so^y and jdlied." 

I place this datum here for several reasons. It would have been a 
good climax to our eq)ression upon hordes of small bodia that, in 
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our acceptance, were not seeds, nor birds, nor ice-ctystals: bat the 
tendency would have been to jump to the homogeneous conduwm 
that all oui data in that expression related to this one kind o( 
phenomena, whereas we conceive of infinite heterogeneity of the 
external: of crusaders and rabbles and emigrants and tourists and 
dragons and things like gdatinous hat crowns. Or that all things, 
here, tqwn this earth, that fiock toother, are not necessarily sheep, 
J>re^>yteiians, gangsters, or porpoises. The datum is important to 
us, here, as indication of disruption in this earth's atmosphere- 
dangers in entering this earth's atmo^here. 

I think, myself, that thousands of objects have been seen to fall 
from aloft, and have e:^loded luminously, and have been called 
"ball lightning." 

"As to what ball lightning is, we have not yet begun to make 
intelligent guesses." (Hfonthiy Weather Review, 34-17.) 

In general, it seems to me that when we encounter the oppositbn 
"ball lightning" we should pay little attention, but confine our- 
selves to guesses that are at least intelligent, that stand phantom- 
like in OUT way. We note here that in some of our accq>tance8 
vpoa intelligence we should more clearly have pointed out that they 
were upon the intelligent as o[^sed to the instinctive. In the 
Monthly Weather Review, 33-409, there is an account of "ball li^t- 
ning" that struck a tree. It made a dent such as a falling object 
would make. Some other time I shall collect instances of "ball 
lightning," to express that they are instances of objects that have 
fallen from the aky, luminously, e^^Ioding terrifically. So t>ewil- 
dered is the old orthodoxy by these phenomena that many scientists 
have eithn* denied "ball lightning" or have conudered it very doubt- 
ful, I refer to Dr. Sestier's list of one hundred and fifty instances, 
which he consdered authentic. 

In accord with our disaccord is an instance related in the Monthly 
Weather Review, March, 1887 — something that fell luminously from 
the s^, accompanied by something that was not so afiected, or that 
was dark: 

That, according to Capt. C. D. Sweet, of the Dutch bark, /. P. A^ 
x^a March 19, 1887, N. 37° 39', W. 57° 00', he encountered a 
severe storm. He saw two objects in the air above the ship. One 
was luminous, and might be explained in several ways, but the 
other was dark. One or both fell into the sea, with a roar and the 
casting tip of billows. It is our acc^tance that these things had 
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entered this farth's atmo^bere, having first crashed tbnni^ a fidd 
of k;e — ^"immediately afterward lumps of ice fdl." 

One of the most astoni^ung of the phenomena of "ball lig>btnuig" 
is a phenomenon of many meteorites: violoice of e^osioa out of 
all iMvportim to size and velocity. We accept that the it^ meteor- 
ites of Dhunnsalla could have fallen with no great vdodty, but the 
sound from them was tremendous. The soft substance that fdl at 
the Cape of Good Hope was carbonaceous, but was unbumed, or 
had fallen with velocity insufficient to ignite it. The tremotdous 
nport that it made was heard over an area more than seven^ miles 
in diamet«. 

That some hailstones have been formed in a dense medium, and 
violently diantegrate in this earth's relatively thin atmosphere: 

Nature, 88-350: 

Large hailstones noted at the University of Missouri, Nov. 11, 
1911: they exploded with sounds like pistol shots. The writo* says 
that he had noticed a similar phenomenon, eighteen years before, at 
Lexington, Kentucky. Hailstones that seemed to have been formed 
in a denser medium: when melted under water they gave out bubbles 
larger than their central air ^aces. {MontlUy Weather Review, 
33-445-) 

Our acceptance is that many objects have fallen from the sky, 
but that many of them have disintegrated violently. This accept- 
ance will coordinate with data still to come, but, also, we make it 
eaiy for ourselves in our cspressions iq)on siqier-constnictions, if 
we're asked why, from thinkable wrecks of them, girders, plates, or 
parts recognizably of manufactured metal have not fallen from the 
sli^. Howeva-, as to composition, we have not this refuge, 90 it is 
our ezpresson that there have been reported instances of the fall 
of manufactured metal from the sky. 

The meteorite of Rutherford, North Carolina, is of artificial ma- 
teria: mass of pig iron. It is said to be fraudulmt (Amer. Jow. 
Sci., 2-34-298.) 

The object that was said to have fallen at Marblehead, Mass., in 
1858, is described in the Amer. Jour. Sci., a-34-135, as "a furnace 
product, formed in unelting copper ores, or iron ores containing 
copper." It is said to be fraudulent. 

Acxording to Ehrenberg, the substance reported by Capt. CaOam 
to have fallen upon his vessel, near Java, "offered complete resem- 
blance to the residue resulting from combustion of a steel wire in a 
flask of oxygen." (Zurcher, "Meteors," p. 239.) Nature, Nov. at, 
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1878, publishes a notice that, according to the Yuma Sentinel, a 
meteorite that "resembles steel" had been found in the Mohave 
Desert. In Nature, Feb. 15, 1894, we read that one of the meteor- 
ites brought to the United States by Peary, from Greenland, is of 
tempered steel. The (pinion is that meteoric iron had fallen in 
water or snow, quickly cooling and hardening. This does not ai^ly 
to composition. Nov. 5, 1898, Nature publishes a notice of a paper 
by Prof. Berwerth, of Vienna, upon "the close connection between 
meteoric iron and steel-works' steel. 

At the meeting of Nov. 24, 1906, of the Essex Field Club, was 
exhibited a piece of metal said to have fallen from the Ay, Oct. 9, 
1906, at Braintree. According to the Essex Naturalist, Dr. Fletcher, 
of the British Museum, had declared this metal to be smelted inm — 
"so that the mystery of its reported 'fall' remained unei^>hined." 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

WE shall have an oatciy of sOences. If a angle Instance of 
anything be disr^arded by a System— our own attitude is 
that a single instance is a powaleas thing. Of cooise our own 
ntetbod of agreement of many instances is not a real method. In 
Continuity, all things must have resemblances with all other thin^ 
Anything has any quasi-identity you please. Some time ago con- 
scription was assimilated with dther autocracy or democracy ?rith 
equal facility. Note the need for a dominant to corrdate to. 
Scarcely anybody said simply that we must have conscriptioa: but 
that we must have conscription, which correlates with democrat^ 
. vMch was taken as a base, or something basically desirable. Of 
course between autocracy and donocracy nothing but false demarca- 
tion can be drawn. So I can conceive of no subject upon iriiidi 
there should be such poverty as a ^gle instance, if anything one 
pleases can be whi[^>ed into line. However, we shall try to be mttt 
nearly real than the Darwinites who advance cqpAe^ling coloration 
as Darwinism, and then drag in proclaiming luminori^, too, as Dar- 
winism. I tUnk the Darwinites had better come in with us as to 
the deep-sea fishes— and be sorry later, I suppose. It will be amaz- 
ing or negligible to read all the instances now to oome of thin^ 
that have been seen in the sky, and to think that all have been 
disregarded. My own opinion is that it is not possible, or very 
easy, to disregard them, now that they have been brought tt^etlw 
— but that, if prior to about this time we bad attempted such an 
assemblage, the Old Dominant would have witha«d our typewriter 
— as it b the letter "e" has gone back on us, and the "s" is tempcfv 
mental. 

"Most extraordinary and singular phenomcnoD," North Wales, 
Aug. 36, 1894; a disk from which projected an orange^nlored boi]y 
that looked like "an eltmgated flatfish," reported by Admiral Om- 
manney (Nature, 50-524) ; disk from whidi projected a book-tike 
form, India, about 1838; diagram of it ^ven; disk about aze lA 
the moon, but brighter than the moon; visible about twenty min- 
utes; by G. Fettit, in Prof. Baden-Powell's Catalogue (Rept. Brit. 
a74 
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Assoc., 1849); voy brilliant faook-like fonn, seen in the sky at 
Folaod, Triuobull Co., Obio, during the stream of meteors, of 1833; 
visible more than an bow: lai^ luminous body, almost stationary 
"for a time"; shaped like a square table; Niagara Falls, Nov. 13, 
1833 (Amer. Jour. Sci., 1-25-391) ; something described as a bri^t 
wbite cloud, at night, Nov. 3, 1886, at Hamar, Norway; from it 
were onitted brilliant rays of light; drifted across the sky; "re- 
tained throughout its original form" {Nature, Dec. 16, j886-is8); 
thing with an oval nocleus, and streamers with dark bands and lines 
very suggestive of structure; New Zealand, May 4, 1888 (Nature, 
43-402); luminous object, size of full moon, visible an hour and 
a half. Chili, Nov. 5, 1883 (Comptes Rendus, 103-682); bright ob- 
ject near sun, Dec. 21, 1882 {Knowledge, 3-13); light that looked 
like a great flame, far out at sea, oS Ryook Phyoo, Dec. 3, 1845 
{London Roy. Soc. Proc, 5-637); something like a gigantic trum- 
pet, suspended, vertical, oscillating gently, viable five or six min- 
utes, length estimated at 425 feet, at Oaxaca, Mexico, July 6, 1874 
{Sd. Am. Sup., 6-2365); two luminous bodies, seemingly united, 
visible five or ux minutes, June 3, 189S {La Nature, 1898-1-137); 
thing with a tail, cros^ng moon, tran^t half a minute, Sept. 36, 

1870 (London Times, Sqit. 30, 1870); object four or five times 
size of moon, moving slowly across sky, Nov. i, 18S5, near Adri- 
ancple {L'Astronomie, i88&'309) ; targe body, colored red, moving 
slowly, visible 15 nunutes, reported by Coggia, Marseilles, Aug. i, 

1871 {Chem. News, 34-193); details of this observation, and umi- 
lar observation by Gidllenun, and other instances by de Fonville 
(Comptes Rendus, 73-297, 755); thing that was 1^^ and that 
was stationary twice in seven minutes, Oxford, Nov. 19, 1847; listed 
by Lowe (Rec. Sci., i'i36); grayish object that looked to be about 
three and a half feet long, rapidly approaching the earth at Saar- 
bruck, ^ril i, 1826; sound like thunder; object e^>anding like a 
sheet {Am. Jour. Sd., 1-26-133; Q«or. Jour. Roy. Inst., 34-488); 
rqnrt by an astronomer, N. S. Drayton i^xm an object duration of 
lAich seemed to him extraordinaiy; duration tbrM-quarters of a 
minute, Jers^ City, July 6, 1882 {Sci. Amer., 47-53); object like 
a comet, but with proper motion of 10 degrees an hour; viable 
one hour; reported by Purine and Clancy frcon the Cordoba Ob* 
servatory, Argentine, March 14, 1916 {Sci. Amer., 113-493); some- 
thing like a signal li^t, reported by Glaisher, Oct. 4, 1844; bright 
as Jupiter, "sending out quick flickering waves of light" {Year 
Book of Pacts, 1845-378). 
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I tbink that with the object known as Eddie's "annet," passes 
away the last of our susceptibill^ to the common fallacy of per- 
sonifying. It is one of the most de^rooted of positivist iQuskHis — 
that pet^e are persons. We have been guilty too oftm of spleens 
and spites and ridicules gainst astronomers, as if they were per- 
sons, or final unities, individuals, completenesses, or sdves — instead 
of indetominate parts. But, so long as we remain in quasi-«x- 
istoice, we can cast out illusion only with some other illusiCH), though 
the other illusion may approximate higher to reality. So we per- 
sonify no more — but we siqier-pCTsomfy. We now take into full 
acceptance our egression that Devel(^ment is an Autocracy of Suc- 
cessive Dominants — which are not final — but viiiich ^>proxiinate 
higher to individuality or self-ness, than do the human trt^isms *^»t 
irreE^n^bly correlate to them. 

Eddie reported a celestial object, from the Observatwy at Gra- 
hamstown. South Africa. It was in 1890. Tlie New Dominant was 
only h^ presumptive thm, or heir aiq>arent but not obvious. The 
thing that Eddie reported might as well have been reported by a 
night watchman, who had looked tq> through an unptoccd sewer 
pipe. 

It did not correlate. 

The thing was not admitted to Monthly Notices. I think nysdf 
that if the Editor had attempted to let it io— earthquake— or a 
nqraterious fire io his publishing bouse. 

The Dominants are jealous gods. 

In Nature, presumably a vassal of the new god, though of coarse 
also plausibly rendoing homage to the old, is reported a comet- 
like body, of Oct. 37, 1890, observed at Grahamstown, by Eddi& 
It may have looked comet-like, but it moved 100 d^rees while 
viable, or one hundred degrees in three-quarters of an hour. See 
Nature, 43-89, 90. 

In Nature, 44-519, Prof. Copdand describes a dmilar appear- 
ance that he had seen, S^t. 10, 1891. Dnyex says (Nature, 44- 
541) that he had seen this object at the Armagh Obsovabny. 
He likens it to the object that was reported by Eddie. It was seeo 
by Dr. Alexander foaham Bell, Sept. 11, 1891, in Nova Scotia. 

But the Old Dominant was a jealous god. 

So there were different observations upon something that was 
sees in November, 1883. These observations were Philistines in 
1883. In the Amer. Met. Jour., i-iio, a correspondent reports 
haviog seen an objea like a comet, with two tails, one 1^ and one 
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down, Not. 10 or 13, 1883. Vay likely this phenomeoon should 
be placed in our expression upon torpedo-shaped bodies that have 
been seen in the sky — our data t^wn dirigibles, or super-Zeppelins 
— but our attempted dassiScations are far from rigorous — or are 
mere grapes. In the Scientific American, 50-40, a correspondent 
writes from Humacao, Porto Rico, that, Nov. 31, 1S83, he and 
several other — persons — or persons, as it were — had seen a ma- 
jestic E^pearance, like a comet Viable three succes^ve nights: dis- 
appeared then. The Editor says that he can offer no explanation. 
If accq>ted, this thing must have been dose to the eaiih. If it 
bad been a comet, it would have been seen widely, and the news 
would have been tdegraphed over the world, says the Editor. 
Upon page 97 of this volume of the Sdenti^ American, a cor- 
re^Mndent writes that, at Sulphur Springs, Ohio, he had seen 
"a wonder in the 1^," at about the same date. It was torpedo- 
flbaped, or something with a nudeus, at each end of which was 
a tail. Again the Editor says that he can offer no explanation: 
that the object was not a comet He associates it mth the at- 
mo^heric ^ects general in 1883. But it will be our ezpresson 
that, in England and Holland, a ^milar object was seen in Novem- 
ber, 1883. 

In the Scientific American, 40-394, is published a letter from 
Henry Harrison, of Jersey City, copied from the N. Y. Tribune: 
that upon the evening of April 13, 1879, Mr. Harrison was search- 
ing for Brorsen's comet, when he saw an object that was moving 
so rapidly that it could not have been a comet. He called a frimd 
to look, and his observadon was confirmed. At two o'clock in the 
morning this object was still visible. In the Scientific American 
Supplement, 7-3885, Mr. Harrison disdaims sensatioiulism, which 
he seems to think unworthy, and gives technical details: he says that 
the object was seen by Mr. J. Spencer Devoe, of Manhattan- 
ville. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

A FORMATION having the shape of a dirigible." It was report- 
ed from Huntington, West Virginia (Set. Amer., 115-241). 
Luminous object that was seen July 19, 1916, at about eleven 
p. m. Observed through "rather powerful field glasses," it looked 
to be about two degrees long and half a degree wide. It gradually 
dinuned, dis^peared, reappeared, and then faded out of sight. 
Another person — as we say: it would be too inconvenient to bM 
to our intennediatist recognitions — another person who observed 
this phenomenoD suggested to the writer of the account that the 
object was a dirigible, but the writo* says that faint stars could 
be seen behind it. This would seem really to {^pose our notion 
of a dirigible victor to this earth — except for the incondusiveness 
of all things in a mode of seeming that is not final — or we suggest 
that behind some parts of the object, thing, construction faint 
stars were seen. We find a slight discussion here. PioCn. M. 
Russell thinks that the phenomenon was a detached cloud ^f aunn 
borealis. Upon page 369 of this volume of the Scientific American, 
anothn- correlator suggests that it was a light from a blast furnace 
— disregarding that, if there be blast furnaces in or near Hunting- 
Um, their reflections would be commonplaces there. 

We now have several observations upon (7lindrical-sbjq>ed bodies 
that have appeared in this earth's atmo^>btfe: ^lindcical, but 
pointed at both ends, or torpedo-sh^Kd. Some of the accounts 
are not very detailed, but out of the bits of description nqr own ac- 
ceptance is that super-geogr^hical routes are traversed by torpedo- 
sh^>ed super-constructions that have occasionally viated, or that 
have occasionally been driven into this earth's atmo^diere. From 
data, the acceptance is that upon entering this earth's atmo^btte, 
these vessels have been so racked that had they not sailed away, 
disint^ration would have occurred: that, before leaving this earth, 
they have, whether in attempted communication or not, or in mere 
wantonness or not, dropped objects, which did almost immediatdy 
violently disintegrate or explode. Upon gmeral prindi^es we think 
that esplosives have not been purposely dropped, but that parts 
a?* 
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have been racked off, and have fallen, exploding like the things 
called "ball lightning." May have been objects of stone or metal 
with inscrq)tions upon them, for all we know, at present. In all 
instances, estimates of dimmsions are valueless, but ratios of di- 
mensions are more acceptable. A thing said to have been six feet 
long may haye been six hundred feet long; but sb^>e is not so 
subject to the illuaons of distance, 

ffatyre, 40-415: 

That, Aug. 5, 1S89, during a violent storm, an object that looked 
to be about 15 inch^ long and 5 inches wide, fell, rather slowly, at 
East Twickenham, England. It e^^loded. No substance from it 
was found. 

L'AtmSe Sdentifique, 1864-54: 

That, Oct. 10, 1864, M. Leverrier bad sent to the Academy three 
letters from witnesses of a long luminous body, tapering at both 
ends, that bad been seen in the sky. 

In Tkmtder and Lightning, p. 87, Flammarion says that on 
Aug. 30, 1880, during a rather violent storm, M. A. Tr^cul, of 
the French Academy, saw a very brilliant yellowish-white body, 
^parently 35 to 40 centimeters long, and about 35 centimeters wide. 
Torpedo-shapedu Or a cylindrical body, "with dightly conical 
ends." It drc^ped something, and disapp^u^ in the clouds. What- 
ever it may have been that was dropped, it fell verticaUy, like a 
heavy object, and left a luminous train. The scene of this a0tareDce 
may have been far from the observe. No sound was heard. For 
M. Tr^cul's account, see Comptes Retidus, 103-849. 

Monthly Weather Review, 1907-310: 

That, July 3, 1907, in the town of Burlington, Vermont, a ter- 
rific explosion had been heard throughout the city. A bail of 
l^t, or a luminous object, had been seen to fall from the s^ — 
or from a torpedo-shaped thing, or construction, in the sky. No 
one had seen this thing that had esploded fall from a larger body 
that was in the sky — but if we accept that at the same time tbtxe 
was a larger body in the sky 

My own accq)tance is that a diri^ble in the sky, or a construc- 
tion that showed every sign of disrupting, bad barely time to drop 
— whatever it did drop — and to speed away to safety above. 

The following story is told, in the Review, by Bishop John S. 
Michaud: 

"I was standing on the comer of Church and College Streets, just 
jo front of the Howard Bank, and facing east, engaged in conversa- 
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tion with Ex-Govenior Woodbury and Mr. A. A. Buell, when, 
without the slightest indication, or warning, we were startled by 
vbat sounded like a most unusual and terrific explosion, endeotly 
very nearby. Raising my eyes, and looking eastvrard along Collie 
street, I observed a torpedo-sh^)ed body, some 300 feet away, 
stationary in appearance, and suq)ended in the air, about 50 feet 
above the tops of the buildings. In size it was about 6 feet long 
by 8 indies in diameter, the shell, or covering, having a dark ap- 
pearance, with here and there tongues of 6re issuing from ^mts on 
the surface, resembling red-hot, unbumished copper. Although 
stationary when first noticed, this object soon began to move, 
rather slowly, and disappeared over Dolan Brothers' store, south- 
ward. As it moved, the covering seemed nq)turing in places, and 
through these the intensely red flames Issued." 

Bishop Michaud attempts to correlate it with meteorcdogical obser- 
vations. 

Because of the nearby view this is perh^is the most remarkable 
of the new correlates, but the correlate now coming is extraordinary 
because of the great number of recorded observations upon it 
My own acceptance is that, upon Nov. 17, i88a, a vast diri^le 
crossed England, but by the definiteness-indefiniteness of all things 
quaa-real, some observations upon it can be correlated with any- 
thing one pleases. 

E. W. Maunder, invited by the Editors of the Observatory to write 
some reminiscences for the 500th nimiber of their magazine, gives 
one that he says stands out (Observatory, 39-314). It is upm 
something that he terms "a strange celestial victor." Maunder 
was at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Nov. 17, 1883, at night. 
There was an aiurora, without features of special interest. In the 
midst of the aurora, a great circular disk of greenish light appeared 
and moved smoothly across the sky. But the circularity was evi- 
dently the efiect of foreshortening. The thing passed above the 
moon, and was, by other observers, described as "dgar-shaped," 
"like a torpedo," "a spindle," "a shuttle." The idea of foreshorten- 
ing is not mine: Maunder says this. He says: "Had the inddent 
occurred a third of a century later, beyond doubt every one wouk) 
have selected the same simile — it would have been 'just like a Zep- 
pelin,' " The duration was about two minutes. Color said to have 
been the same as that of the auroral glow in the north. Neverthe- 
less, Maunder says that this thing had no relation to auroral phe- 
nomena. "It appealed to be a definite bo^." Motion too fast 
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for a doud, bat "nothing amk) be man unlike the rudi of a meteor." 
In tfae PkUosop/ucat Magasme, 5-15-318, J. Raod C^von, in a 
lengthy paper, alludes throughout to this phenomenon as an "auroral 
beam," but he lists many observations t^n its "torpedo-shape," 
and one observation upon a "dark nucleus" in it — host of most 
confusing observations — estimates of hei|^t between 40 and 300 
miles — observations io Holland and Belgium. We are told Uiat 
according to Capron's q>ectro9C(^ic observations the phenomenon 
vas nothing but a beam of auroral light In the Observatory, 6-191, 
is Maunder's contenqx>raneous account. He f^ves apparent approxi- 
mate length and breadth at twenty-seven degrees and three degrees 
and a half. He gives other observations seeming to indicate struc- 
ture — ^"remarkable dark marking down the center," 

In Nature, 17-84, C^ron saj^ that because of the moonli^t he 
had been able to do litUe with the ^)ectro3cope. 

Color white, but aurora rosy {Nature, 37-S7). 

Bright stars seen through it, but not at the zenith, nbere it 
looked c^que. This is the only assertion of tran^jareocy {Nature, 
37-87). Too slow for a meteor, but too fast for a cloud {Nature, 
37-86). "Surface had a mottled ^pearance" {Nature, 27-S7). 
"Very definite in form, like a toipedo" {Nature, 37-100) . "PnAably 
a meteoric object" (Dr. Groneman, Nature, 27-396). Technical 
demonstration by Dr. Groneman, that it was a cloud of meteoric 
matter {Nature, 38-105). ^^ Nature, 37-315, 338, 365, 388, 4^3, 
434. 

"Very little doubt it was an dectric pbesomenon" (Proctor, 
Knowledge, 3-4r9). 

In the London Times, Nov. 30, rSSs, the Editor ^ys that he 
bad received a great number of letters upon this phenomenon. He 
publishes two. One correspondent describes it as "well<defined and 
shaped like a fish . . . extraordinary and alarming." The other 
correqwndent writes of it as "a most m agnificent luminous maaa» 
sh^>ed somewhat like a torpedo." 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

TLTOTES and Queries, 5-3-306: 

^ V About 8 li^ts that were seen in Wales, over an ana erf about 
8 miles, all keeping their own ground, whether moving together . 
perpendicularly, horizontally, or over a zigzag course. They lo(Aed 
like dectric lights — dis^jpearing, reappearing dimly, then sbimng 
as bright as ever. "We have sees Uiem three or four at a. time 
afterward, on four or five occasions." 

London Times, Oct. §, 1877: 

"From time to time the west coast of Wales aeems to have 
been the scene of mysterious lights. . . . And now we have a state- 
ment ^m Towyn that within the last few weeks li^ts of vaiioas 
colors have bem seen moving ova- the estuary of the Dy^nm 
River, aod out to sea. They are generally in a nortberiy directkn^ 
but sometimea they hug the shore, and move at high vdoci^ for 
miles toward Aberdovey, and suddenly disappear. 

L'Armee Scientifique, 1877-45: 

Lights that sppeai^ in the s^, above Voice, France, March 
33, 1877; described as balls of fire of dazzling brightness; appeaxtd 
from a doud about a degree in diaineter; moved relativdy sloiriy, 
Th^ were visible more than an hour, moving northward. It is 
said that eight or ten years before similar lights or objects had 
been seen in the sky, at Vence. 

London Times, S^t. 19, 1848: 

That, at Inverness, Scotland, two large, bright li^ts that looked 
like stars had been seen in the sky: sometimes stationary, bat occa- 
sionally moving at high velocity. 

L'Atmie Scientifique, 1888-66: 

Observed near St. Petersbui^, July 30, 1880, in the ( 
a large ^berical light and two smalla ones, moving altrng a i; 
yiable three minutes; dis^pearing without noise. 

Nature, 35-173: 

That, at Yloilo, Sept. 30, 1886, was seen a Inminoos object the 
size of the full moon. It "floated" slowly "northward," foUowed 
by smaller ones dose to it. 
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"Tbe False lights of Durham." 

Ereiy now and then in the English newspapers, In the middle 
of the nineteenth century, there is something about li^ts that were 
Been against the sky, but as if not far above land, oftenest Mpcax 
the coast of Durham. They were mistaken for beacons by sailctfs. 
Wreck after wreck occurred. The Sshermeo were accused of dis* 
playing false lights and profiting by wreckage. The fisherm^i an- 
swered that mostly only old veseda, worthless except for insur- 
ance, were so wredted. 

In 1866 (Ixndon Times, Jan. 9, 1866) pc^ular exdtement be- 
came intense. There was an investigation. Before a commission, 
beaded by Admiral Collinson, testimony was taken. One witness 
described the light that had decdved him as "considerably elevated 
above ground." No condu^on was reached: the lights vare called 
"the mysterious lights." But wtiatever the "false lights of Dur- 
ham" may have been, they were unaffected by the investigati<m. 
In 1867, the Tyne PiloU^ Board took the matter up. Opinion of 
the Mayor of Tyne — "a nQTSterious affair." 

In the Report of the British Association, 1877-151, there is a 
descriptim of a group of "meteors" that traveled with "remaA* 
aUe ^owness." They were in st^t about three minutes. "Re- 
ntarkable," it seems, is scarcely strong enou^: one reads of "r^ 
maitaUe" as applied to a duration of three seconds. These "me- 
teors" had another peculiarity; they left no train. Th^ are de- 
scribed as "seemingly huddled together like a flock of irild geese, 
and moving with the same velocity and grace of r^ularity." 

JavT. Roy. Astro. Soc. of Canada, Nov. and Dec., 1913: 

That, according to many observations collected by Prof. Chant, 
of Toronto, there Efq>eared, upon the night of Feb. 9, 1913, a speo- 
tade that was seen in Caiiada, the United States, and at sea, and 
in Bermuda. A luminous body was seen. To it there was a long 
taO. The body grew r^idly larger. "Observers differ as to whether 
the body was single, or was composed of three or four parts, with 
a taO to each part." The group, or con^lex structure, moved with 
"a peculiar, majestic deliberation." "It (^sappeared in the distance, 
and another group emerged from its place of orif^n. Onward thQT 
moved, at the same deliboute pace, in twos or threes or fours." 
They disappeared. A third group, or a third structure, followed. 

Some observers compared the ^>ectade to a fleet of airsbqv: 
others to battleships attended by cniiseis and deatroyos. 
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Accoidiiig to ooe writer: 

"lliere were [ffobably 30 or 33 bodies, and tbe peculiar thing 
about them vas their moving in fours and threes and twos, abreast 
of one anotho'; and so perfect was the lining i^ tliat yon would 
have thought it was an aerial fleet maneuvering after rig^ drill- 

Nature, May 35, 1893: 

A letter from C^t Charles J. Norcock, of H. M. S. Carcime: 

That, upon tbe 34th of Fdnuary, 1893, at 10 p. m., between 
gh^Ttghpi and Japan, the otboa of ibt watch had repwted "aome 
unusual li^ts." 

Thqr woe between the ship and a mountain. The mountain was 
about 6,000 feet fai^. The lights seemed to be globular. They 
moved sometimes massed, but sometimes strung out in an insular 
line. They bore "nwthward," until lost to si^t. Duratioi two 
hours. 

Tbe next night tbe lights were seen again. 

Th^ were, for a time, edqsed by a small i:daod. They bore 
ncHth at about the same speed and in about the same directicKi 
as ^teed and direction of the Caridme. But they were l^ts that 
cast a reflecticm: there was a glare upon the hcnizon under them. 
A teleso^ brought out but few details: that th^ were reddish, 
and aeenud to emit a faint smoke. This time the duration was 
seven and a half hours. 

Then Capt. Norcock says diat, in the same goiml localiqr, and 
at about the same time, Ci^. Castle, of H. M. S. Leander, had seen 
lights. He had altered his course and had made toward them. The 
lights had fled from him. At least, th^r had moved higher in the 
sky. 

Moialdy Weather Revieu, March, 1904-115: 

Rqxirt from the observations of three members of his oew by 
Lieut. Frank H. Scbc^eld, U. S. N., of the U. S. S. Supply: 

Feb. 34, 1904. Three luminous objects, of different ^zes, the 
largest having an a[^»rent area of about az suns. When fitst 
u^ted, they were not vay high. They were below douds of an 
estimated height of about one mile. 

They fled, or th^ evaded, ot they turned. 

They went iq> into the clouds below irtiidi fbqr had, at Sot, 
beensif^ted. 

Their unison of movcmeat C'l^nolr 
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But they were of different sizes, and of differoit suscqrtibilities 
to all forces of this earth and of the lur. 

Monthly Weather Review, Aug., 1898-358: 

Two letters from C. N. Crotsenburg, Crow Agency, Montana: 

That, in the summer of 1896, when this writer was a raih-oad 
p(»tal clerk — cff one who was experienced in train-phenomena — 
while his tr^ was going "northward," from Trenton, Mo., be and 
another derk saw, in the darkness of a heavy rain, a light that ap- 
peared to be round, and of a dull-rose color, and seemed to be about 
a foot in diameter. It seemed to fioat within a hundred feet of the 
earth, but soon rose high, or "midway between horizon and z^th." 
The wind was quite strong from the east, but the li^t held a 
course almost due north. 

Its speed varied. Sometimes it seemed to outrun the train "con- 
riderahly." At other times it seemed to fall behind. The mail 
clerks watched until the town of Linville, Iowa, was reached. Be- 
hind the depot of this town, the light disappeared, and was not seen 
agun. All this time there had been rain, but very little lightning, 
but Mr. Crotsenburg offers the eqilanation that It was "ball Unt- 
iling." 

The Editor of the Remew disagrees. Be thinks that the li^t 
may have been a reflection from the rain, or fog, or from leaves of 
trees, glistening with rain, or the train's li|^t — not li^ts. 

In the December nun^ of the Review is a letter horn Ed- 
vard M. Boggs — that the li^t vras a reflection, perhaps, bom the 
glare — one light, this time — from the locomotive's fire-box, upon 
wet telegraph wires — an ^pearance that might not be striated by the 
wires, but consolidated into one rotundity — that it bad seemed to 
oscillate with the undulations of the wires, and had seemed to 
change horizontal distance with the varying angles of reflection, and 
bad seemed to advance or fall behiitd, when the train had rounded 
curves. 

All of which is typical of the best of quasi-reasoning. It includes 
and assimilates divese data: but it excludes that which will de- 
stroy it: 

That, acceptably, the telegraph wires were alcngslde the track 
b^ond, as well as leading to linviUe. 

Mr. Crotsmburg thinks of "ball lightning," which, thou^ a 
sore bewilderment to most ^>eculation, is usually stq^oaed to be 
a correlate with the tAd systtm of thought: Intt his awareneas of 
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"something else" is e^resaed in other parts of his letters, -wbea 
be says th&t he has something to tell that is "so strange that I 
should never have mentioned it, even to 117 friends, bad it txA 
been corroborated ... 90 unreal that I hesitated to speak of it, fear* 
ing that it was some freak of tbe imagjnaticm." 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

VAST sod black. The thing that was poised, like a crow over 
the moon. 

Round and smooth. Cannon balls. Things that have fallen from 
the sky to t^iia earth. 

Our alippeiy brains. 

Things like cannon balls have fallen, in storms, iqwn this earth. 
like cannon balls are things that, in stonns, have fallen to this 
earth. 

Showeis of blood. 

Showers of blood. 

Showers of blood. 

Whatever it may have been^ something like red-brick dust, or a 
red substance in a dried state, fell at Hedmont, Italy, Oct. 27, 1814 
{Bectric Magaxme, 68-437). A red powdtx fell, in Switzerland, 
winter of 1867 (Pop. Set. Rev., loiia) 

That something, far from this earth had bled — svf>er-dnigDn that 
bad rammed a comet 

Or that there are oceans of blood somewhere in the sky — sub- 
stance that dries, and falls in a powder — wafts for ages in pow- 
dered form — that there is a vast area that will some day be known 
to aviators as the Desert of Blood. We attempt little of supw- 
Upogn^y, at present, but Ocean of Blood, or Desert of Blood — 
or both — Italy b nearest to it — or to them. 

I suq>ect that there were corpuscles in the substance that fdl 
in Switzerlanii, but all that could be published in 1867 was that 
in this substance there was a high proportion of "variously shaped 



At Giessen, Gennaoy, in 183 1, according to the Report of the 
BriHsh Association, $-2, fell a rain of a peach-red color. In this 
rain were flakes of a byadnthine tint. It is said that this sub- 
stance was organic: we are told that it was pynhine. 

But distinctly enough, we are told of one red rain that It was 
of corpuscular compontion — red snow, rather. It fell, March 13, 
1876, near the Costal Palace, London (¥e(if Book of Facts, 
387 
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1876-89; Nature, 13-414). As to the "red snow" of polar and 
mountainous regions, we have no opposition, because that "snow" 
has never been seen to fall from the sky: it is a growth of micTO- 
organisms, or of a "protococcus," that ^reads over soow that is on 
the ground. This time nothing is said of "sand from the Sahara." 
It is said of the red matter that fell in Londcm, March 12, 1876, 
that it was coiiq>osed of corpuscles 

Of course: 

That they looked like "v^etable cdls.** 

A note: 

That nine days before bad fallen the red substance— flesh — 
whatever it may have been— of Bath Coun^, Kentucky. 

I think that a super-^otist, vast, but not so vast as it had stq>- 
posed, had refused to move to one side for a comet 

We summarize our general siq>er-geogr^)hical eqiressitms: 

Gdatinous re^ons, sulphurous regions, frigid and tn^cal re- 
gions: a region that has been Source of life rdativdy to this 
earth: regions wher^ there is density so great that things tram 
tbem, entering this earth's thin atmo^hoe, eaplode. 

We have had a datum of e^losive hailstones. We now have 
Biqiport to the acceptance that thqr had been formed in a medinm 
far denser than air of this earth at sea-levd. In the Popular Science 
News, 33-38, b an account of ice that bad been formed, undei 
great pressure, in the laboratory of the University of Virgiiiia. 
When released, and brooi^t into antact with ordinary air, this Ice 

And ^ain the flesh-like substance that fell in Kentud^: its 
flake-like formation. Here is a phenomenon that is familiar to ns: 
it suggests flattening, under pressure. But the extraordinary In- 
ference is — pressure not equal on all sides. In the Annual Record 0} 
Science, 1873-350, it is said that, in 1873, ^ter a heavy thunder- 
storm in Louisiana, a tremendous number of fish scales were found, 
iar a distance of forty miles, along the banks of the MississipfM 
River: bushds of than picked up in ^ngle places: large scales 
that were said to be of die gar fikh, a fish that weighs from five 
to fifty pounds. It seems in^ssible to accept this identificatim: 
one thinks of a substance that had been pressed into flakes or scales. 
And round hailstones with wide thin mar^ns of ice irr^ulariy around 
tbem— still, such hailstones seem to me more like things that had 
been stationary: bad been held in a field of thin ice. In the 
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Illustrated London News, 34-546. a» drawings of haflstoues so 
margioed, as if they had been held in a sheet of ic£. 

Some day we shall have an e]q)resaon which will be, to our 
advanced primitiveness, a great joy: 

That devils have visited this eartli: fordgn devfls: human-like 
beings, with pointed beards: good Angers; one shoe Ul-&tting — 
but with sulphurous exhalations, at any rate. I have been Impressed 
with the frequent occurrence of sulphurousness with things that 
come from the sky. A fall of Jagged pieces of ice, Orkney, July 
34, »8i8 (Trans. Roy. Soc. Edm., 9-187). They had a strong 
su^burous odor. And the coke — or the substance that looked like 
coke — that fell at Mortr^, France, April 34, 1887: with it fell a 
sulfAurous substance. The enormous round things that rose from 
the ocean, near the Victoria. Whether we still accept that they were 
super-constructions that had come from a denser atmo^bere and, 
in dango* of disnq>tion, had plimged into the ocean for rdief, then 
rising and continuing on their way to Jupiter or Uranus — it was 
reported that they ^read a "stench of sulphur." At any rate, 
this datum of proximity is against the conventional explanation that 
these things did not rise from the ocean, but rose far away above 
the horizon, with illusion of nearness. 

And the things that were seen in the sky July, 1898: I have an- 
other note. la Nature, 58-324, a corres^ndent writes that, upon 
July I, 1898, at Sedbei^, he had seen in the sky'^a red object — or, 
in his own wording, sometbing that loolied like the red part of a 
rainbow, about 10 degrees long. But the sky was daA at the 
time. The stm had set. A heavy rain was falling. 

Throughout this book, the datum that we are most impressed 
with: 

Successive falls. 

Or that, if upon one small area, thin^ fall from the b^, and 
then, later, fall again upon the same small area, they are not 
products of a whirlwind, which though sometimes odally stationary, 
discharges tangentially 

So the frogs that fdl at Wigan. I have looked that matter iq> 
again, later more fn^ fell. 

As to our data of gdatinous substance s^d to have fallen to 
this earth with meteorites, it is our e^res^on that meteorites, tear- 
ing through the shaky, protoplasmic seas of Geneastrine — against 
which we warn aviators, or they may &od themselves suffocating la 
a reservoir of life, or stuck like currants in a blaoc mange — that 
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taeieotitts detadt gelatinous, or prob^Iasmic, IimqM that bll vtdi 
them. 

Now the dement of poaltlvoieaa in our compoaUon yearns for 
the ai^>earance of completeness. Super-geographical lakes with fishes 
in than. Meteorites that plunge throu^ these lakes, on their 
way to tUs earth. The positiveness in our niake-i^> must have 
eq>ression in at least one record of a metetvite that has bnn^it 
down a lot of fishes vith it 

Nature, 3-512: 

That, near the bank of a river, in Pen, Fd>. 4, 1871, a me- 
teorite fell "On the q)ot, it is rqmrted, sevoal d»d fishes were 
found, of different species." The attempt to correlate is — that the 
fishes "are stqiposed to have been lifted out of the river and dashed 
agunst the stones." 

Whether this be ima^nable or not dqMxds vpaa each oae^ own 
I^pnoses. 

Nature, 4-169: 

That the fishes had fallen among tHe feigments of the meteorite 

Poptdar Science Review, 4-136: 

Tl^t one day, Mr. Le Gould, an Australian scientist, was travel* 
log in Queensland. He saw a tree that had been broken off close 
to the ground. Where the tree bad been brokm was a great brdse. 
Near by was an object that "resembled a ten-inch shot." 

A good many pages back there was an instance of overshadow- 
ing, I think. The little carved stone that fell at Tarbes is my own 
choice as the most inqires^ve of our new correlates. It was coated 
with ice, remember. Suppose we should sift and siit and discard 
half the data in this book— suppose only that one datum should 
survive. To call attention to the stone of Tarbes would, in my 
opinion, be doing wdl esou^, for wliatever the ^urit of this book 
is tiying to do. Nevothdess, it seems to me that a datum that 
preceded it was sli^tjngjy treated. 

The disk (rf quartz, said to have faOen from the sky, after a 
meteoric explotion: 

Said to have fallen at the plantation Bidjendal, Dutch Goiana: 
sent to the Museum of Leydeo by M. van SypestQ^Q, adjutant to 
the Governor of Dutch Guiana {Notes and Qt§aies, 3-8-93). 

And the fragments that fall from super-ge(^^bic ice fidds: 
flat pieces of ice with idcles on them. I think that we did not 
eit^>haaze enough that, if these structures were not iddes, bat 
crystalline protuberances, such ciystalline fonnatiooB indicate loa% 
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mapeaiaoD quite as notably as would icicles. In tbe PoptUar Sckuce 
News, 34-34, it is said that in 1869, near Tiflis, fdl large baH- 
stones with long protuberances. "Ilie most remarkable pdnt in 
connection with the hailstones is the fact that, jud^ng from our 
present knowledge, a vay loi^ time must have been occtq)ied in 
their formaticHL" According to tbe Geological Magaxtne, 7-27, this 
fan occurred May 37, 1S69. llie writer is the Geologicat MagO' 
sme says that of all theories that he had ever heard of, not one 
could give bim light as to this occurrence— "these growing crystal- 
line fwms must have been suq}ended a long time" 

Again and again this pbcoomeofHi: 

Fourteen days later, at about tlw same place, more of these 
bailstones fell. 

Rivers of blood that vein albuminous seas, or an egg-like com- 
portion, in the incubation of which this earth is a local center of 
devek^ment— that thav are siq>er-arteries of blood in Geoesistrine: 
that sunsets are consdousoess of them: that they flush the skies 
iritU ncffthem lights sometimes: sqier-anbryonic reservoirs from 
which life-forms emanate 

Or that oar whole solar system Is a living thing: that aboTrtxa 
of blood upoa this earth are its internal hemorrhages 

Or vast living thin^ in the shy, as there are vast living things in 
tbe oceans — r 

Or some one eq>edal thing: an e^edal time; an eq)ecial place. 
A thing the site of tbe Brooklyn Bridge. It's alive in outer Epace 
:— SMnetbing tbe size of Central ^tfc kills it 

It drips. 

We think of the ice fidds above this earth: which do not, thent- 
adves, fall to this earth, but from which water does fall 

Popular Science News, 35-104: 

That, according to Prof. Lui^ Palazzo, head of tbe Italian 
Meteorolo^cal Bureau, upon May 15, 1890, at Messigoadi, Calar 
bria, something the color of fre^ blood fell from the sky. 

liiis substance was examined in the public-health laboratories of 
Rome. 

It was found to be blood. 

"The most probable oplanation of this terrifying pheoomentHi is 
that migratory birds (quails or swallows) were caught and torn 
In a violojt wind." 

So the substance was identified as birds' blood 

What matters it what the microscofrists of Rome said — or had 
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to ssy— and vrbat matters it that we pcunt out that there is no 
assertitm that there was a violent wind at the tinie— sod that such 
a substance would be almost infinitdy di^p^scd in a victait wind 
— that no bird was said to have fallen fiom the sky— or said to 
have been seen ia the aky — that not a feather of a biid Is said to 
have been seen- — 

This one datum: 

The fall of blood frmn the sky 

But later, io the same plac^ Uood again fdl from flu sky. 
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CEIAPTER XXVUI 

■XTOTBS mid Queries, 7-8-508: 
^V A cofre^nndcnt who bad bees to Davraishlre vrites for 
iDfonDation as to a stoiy tbat he bad beard there: of an occur- 
xeoce of about thirty-five years before the date of writmg: 

Of SHOW iqxm the ground — of all South Devonshire waking up 
oae morning to find such tracks in the snow as had nevo* before 
been beard of— "clawed footmarks" or "an unclas^fiable form" — 
alternating at huge but r^ular intervals with what seemed to be 
the in^iresdMi of the point of a stick— but the scattering of the 
prints — yr»»""c equnse of territory covered — obstacles, sudi as 
hedges, walls, houses, seemingly surmounted 

^tcnse ezdtement — that the track had been followed by huots- 
mes and bounds, until they had come to a forest — from which the 
hounds had retreated, baying and terrified, ao that no one had dared 
to enter the forest. 

Notes and Queries, 7-9-18: 

Whole occurrence well-remembered by a correqxmdent: a badger 
bad left ToaAs in the snow: this was determined, and the excite- 
ment bad "dn^iped to a dead calm in a single day" 

Notes and Queries, 7-9-70: 

That tor years a OKT^(»ident had had a tracing of the prints, 
wUdi his mother had taken from those in the snow in her garden, 
in Exmoutb: that they were hoof-like marks— but had been made 
by ab^>ed. 

Notes and Queries, 7-9-353: 

Well remembered by another contspondeat, who writes of the 
cadtonent and consternation of "some classes." He spys th^ a 
kangaroo bad escaped from a menagerie — "the foo^rints being so 
peculiar and far apart gave rise to a scare tbat the devil was 
loose." 

We hav* had a story, and now we shall teH it over from cow 
tenqKffaneous sources. We have had the hXtx accounts first very 
largely fax an inqsesEion of 'the correlating effect that time brings 
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about, by addition, disregard and distortion. For jnjttflnrf, (he 
"dead cairn in a sin^e day." If I had found tliat the etdltment 
did die out rather soon, I'd incline to axxxpt that nothing ex- 
traordinary had occurred. 

I found that the exdtement bad omtinued for wedcs, 

I recognize this as a wdl-ad^ted thing to say, to divert atten- 
tion from a discorrelate. 

All phenomena are "e^ilalned" in the terms of the DominaBt of 
their era. This is why we gjve i^ trying really to explain, and 
content ourselves with e^resang. Devils that mi(^t print maifca 
in snow are correlates to the third Dominant back fnHn this oa 
So it was au adjustment l^ oineteenth-centuiy corrdates, <x hu- 
man tropisnis, to say that the marks in the snow were clawed. Hoof- 
like tnarks are not only horsey but devilish. It had to be said in 
the nineteeDth caitury that those prints showed daw-maiks. We 
shall see that this was stated by Prof. Owen, one of the greatest 
biologists of his day — except that Darwin didn't think so. But 
I shall ^ve reference to two rquresentations of them that can be 
seen in the New York Public Library. la neither representatioo 
is tb»e the faintest suggestion of a daw-mark. There nevo* has 
been a Prof. Owen who has eipl^ed: he has corrdated. 

Another adaptation, in the later accounts, is that of leading 
this discorrdate to the Old Dominant into the familiar aceoety 
of a faiiy stoiy, and discredit it by asamilation to the conven- 
tionally fictitious — so the idea of the baying, terrified hounds, and 
forest like enchanted forests, which no one dared to enter. Hunting 
parties were organized, but the baying, terrified hounds do not ap- 
pear in conten^raneous accounts. 

The story of the kangaroo looks like adfQ>tatioD to needs for 
an animal that could ^ring far, because marks were found in the 
snow on roofs of houses. But so astonishing is the exteat of snow 
that was maiiced that after a while another kangaroo was added. 

But the marks vae in sngle lines. 

My own acceptance is that not less than a thousand one^egged 
kangaroos, each shod with a very small ho r seshoe could have maifced 
that snow of Devonshire. 

London Times, Feb. r6, 1855: 

"Connderable sensation has been caused in the towns of To|»> 
ham, Lynqdistone, Exmouth, Teignmouth, and Dairiish, in Devon* 
shire, in consequence of the discovery of a vast nundjer of foot 
tracks of a most strange and mysterious descr^>tfon.'* 
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Tbe stoty is of an inaedible multiplicity of marks discovered in 
the motDiDg of Feb. 8, 1855, in the snow, by the iDhabitanta of many 
towns and regions between towns. Tliis great area must of course 
be disregarded by Prof. Owen and the other correlators. The tracks 
were in all kinds of unaccountable places: in gardens enclosed by 
high walls, and up on the tops of houses, as well as ia the cf>en 
fields. There was in Lynfihstone scarcely one unmarked garden. 
We've had heroic disr^ards but I think that here disregard was 
titanic. And, because tb^ occurred in angle lines, the marks are 
said to have been "more like those of a biped than of a quadn^Kd" 
— as if a biped would place one foot precisely ahead of another — 
unless it hopped — but then we have to think of a thousand, or of 
thousands. 

It is said that the marks were "generally 8 inches in advance of 
each other." 

"The impresaon of the foot closely resembles that of a donk^'s 
shoe, and measured from an indi and a half, in some ini*ffiirff>, to 
two and a half inches across," 

Or the impressions were cones in mconq>lete, or crescentlc ba^ns. 

The diameters equaled diameters of very young colts' hoofs: 
too small to be compared with marks of doi^^'s hoofs. 
' "On Sunday last the Rev. Mr. Musgrave alluded to the sub- 
ject in his sermon and suggested the possibility of the footprints 
being those of a kangaroo, but this could scarcely have beoi the 
case, as they were found on both ades of the ^te. At present 
it remains a mystery, and many superstitious people in the above 
named towns are actually afraid to go outdde their doors after 
night." 

The Este is a body of water two miles vide, 

London Times, March 6, 1855: 

'"Die interest in this matter has scarcely yet subdded, mai^ 
inquiries still bong made into tbe origin of the footprints, wtudi 
caused so much consternation upon tbe morning of the 8th ult. In 
addition to the circumstances mentioned in the Times a little while 
ago. It may be stated that at Dawli^ a number of persons sallied 
out, armed with guns and other vespaas, for the purpcee, if pos- 
able, of discovering and destroying the animal wbidi was supposed 
to have bees so busy in multiplying its footprints. As might have 
been e^qwcted, the party returned as they went. Various specula- 
tions have been made as to the cause of the footprints. Some have 
asserted that they are those of a kangaroo, wbUe others affirm that 
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they are the impressions of claws of lai^e birds drives ashore by 
stress of weather. On more than one occasion r^rarts have been 
circulated that an animal from a menagerie had been caught, but 
the matter at present is as much involved in mystery as tmr it 
was." 

In the Illustrated London Neva, the occurrence is given a great 
deal of ^tace. In the issue of Feb. 24, 1855, a sketch is gjven of 
the prints. 

I call them cones in incomplete ba^ns. 

Except that they're a little lon^ish, they look like prints of boofe 
of horses — or, rather, of colts. 

But they're in a single line. 

It is said that the marks from which the sketch was made were 8 
inches ^>art, and that this ^)acing was regular and invariable 'in 
every parish." Also other towns besides those named in the Times 
are mentioned. The writer, who had spent a winter in Canada, aiKl 
was familiar with tracks In snow, says that he had never seen "a 
more clearly defined track." Also he brings out the point that was 
so persistently disregarded by Prof. Owen and the other correlators 
— that "no known animal walks in a line of ^ngle footsteps, not 
even man." With these wider inclusions, this writer concludes with 
us that the maiks were not footprints. It may be that his follow- 
ing observation hits upon the crux of the whole occurrence: 

That wbateva it may have been that bad made the marks, it 
bad removed, rather than pressed, the snow. 

According to his observations the snow looked "as if branded 
with a hot iron." 

lUustrated London News, March 3, 1855-114: 

Prof. Owen, to whom a friend bad sent drawings of the prints, 
writes that there were daw-marks. He says that the "track" was 
made by "a" badger. 

S^ other witnesses sent letters to this number of the Nods. 
One mentioned, but not published, is a notion of a strayed swan. 
Always this homogeneous-seeing — "a" badger — "a" swan — ^"a'" 
track. I should have listed the other towns as well as those mo- 
tioned in the Times. 

A letter from Mr. Musgrave is published. He, too, sends a 
sketch of the prints. It, too, shows a single line. There are four 
prints, of which the third is a little out of line. 

There is no sign of a claw-mark. 

The prints look like prints of lon^psh hoofs of a very youns aH, 
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lut they are not 30 definitdy outlined as In the sketch of Feb. 34th, 
15 if drawn after disturbance by wind, or after thawing bad set in. 
Measurements at places a mile and a half apart, gave the same 
□ter-Epacing — ^"exactly eight inches and a half apart," 

We now have a little study In the psychology and geoe^ of an 
ittempted correlation. Mr. Musgrave says: "I found a very apt 
ipportunify to mention the name 'kangaroo' fn allu^on to the report 
iien current." He says that be bad 00 fdth ia the kangaroo-story 
iilmself, but was glad "that a kangaroo was tQ the wind," because 
t c^fweed "a dangoous, d^rading, and false tnqiression that it was 
lie devil." 
' "Mine was a word in season and did good." 

Whether it's Jesuitical or not, and no matter what it is or isnt, 
that is our own acceptance: that, tbou^ we've often been carried 
away from this attitude controvermlly, that is our acceptance as 
to every correlate of the past that has been consdered in this book 
— rdatively to the Dominant of its era. 

Another correqwndent vrrites that, though the prints In all cases 
resembled hoof marks, there were indistinct traces of claws — that 
"an" otter had made the marks. After that many other witnesses 
wrote to the News. The cone^xmdence was so great that, in the 
issue of March loth, only a selection could be given. Time's "a" 
jumptng-rat solution and "a" bopping toad induration, and then 
some one came out strong with an idea of "a" hare that had 
galloped with pairs of feet held dose together, so as to make im- 
pressions in a ^ngle line. 

London Times, March 14, 1840: 

"Among the high mountains of that devated district where 
Glenorchy, Glenlyon and Glenochay are contiguous, there have 
been met with several times, during this and also the former winter 
upon the snow, the tracks of an animal seemingly unknown at pres- 
eni in Scotland. The print, in every re^Mct, is an exact resem- 
blance to that of a foal of considerable size, with this small differ^ 
eaau, perhaps, that the sole seems a little longer, or not so round; 
but as no one has had the good fortune as yet to have obtained 
h glimpse of this creature, nothing more can be said of its shape or 
dimenMons; only it has been remarked, from the depth to which 
the feet sank in the snow, that it must be a beast of con^derable 
uze. It has been observed also that its walk is not like that of the 
generally of quadrupeds, but that it is more like the bounding or 
leat^ng of a horse friien scu«d or pursued. It is aiA in one lo- 
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cali^ that Ita tracks have beoi met with, but through a range at a,t 
least twelve miles." 

In the lUustfated London News, March 17, 185^, a correspondent 
from Heidelberg writes, "upon the authority of a Polish Doctor 01 
Medidne," that on the Piashowa-gora (Sand HUl) a small eleva- 
tion on the border of GaHda, but In Rus^an Poland, such mat^ 
are to be seen in the snow eveiy year, and sometioKS in the sand 
of this hill, and "are attributed by the inhabitants to supenutiam! 
influences." 
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